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PREFACE. 
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The Gazetteer of Las Bela forms the eighth volume of the 
District Gazetteer series of Baluchistan. For want of any 
printed literature on the subject, our knowledge of the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the people was, at the tune ot 
the inception of the Gazetteer operations, somewhat limited. 
M. Muhammad Sulaiman, an official of the Las Bela State, 
was, therefore, especially deputed to collect material. He 
spent about two years on this work and, under the guidance 
of Tahsild&r Hfifiz Saifulla Khan, collected much useful in- 
formation. Similarly, information regarding the Levy Tracts 
was collected by Inspector ChirAgh Din. lhe material for 
the greater part of the Gazetteer was afterwards collated and 
arranged by Gul Muhammad, Head Clerk in the Gazet- 
teer office. Like all other District Gazetteers of Baluchistan 
the compilation of the Las Bela Gazetteer was commenced 
bv Mr. R. Hughes-Buller, I.C.S., who ‘visited the Levy 
Tracts in 1903, and wrote the Physical Aspects section, and 
parts of the section on Population in Chapter 1 5 the ! 

on Fisheries, Weights and Measures Material Condition of 
the People, Arts and. Manufactures, fc ^ e r ,J ar J ier T ^5®ff’, 
Telegraphs in Chapter II; the whole of Chapter IV with the 
exception of the Miniature Gazetteer of the Levy Tracts , 
and the Route Lists. The article on Geology was kindly 
supplied by Mr. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of 
India, and notes on Botany were furnished by Major D. 
Praine, late Director, Botanical Survey of India. The re- 
mainder of the Gazetteer was revised by me with the assist- 
ance of RaiSahib Jamiat Rai, Special Gaz etteer Assistant. 

Much useful information has been derived from a report 
on the land tenures of the State written in 18 99, by Major 
M. A. Tighe, Political Agent, Southern Baluchistan and 
from the reports furnished by the Jam for the years 1 - 

‘ and 1905-0, which are embodied in the Administration 
Reports of the Baluchistan Agency. A Bibliography ot other 
books relating to Las Bdla, of which use has been made, will 
be found at the end of Chapter IV. 

' The whole of the draft has been examined by the 
Officiating Wazfr, M. Ghulam Husain, and Lieutenant 
H. Lawrence, Assistant Political Agent, Kalat. 

Thanks are due to the officials of the State for the assist- 
ance they have so willingly rendered and especially to Khan 
Bahadur Haji Ahmad Yar Khan, the Vazir, and Ha fiz 
Saifulla Khan, late Tabs Ildar at Las Bela. 


July, 1907 . 


C. F. M INCHIN, Major. 
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CHAPTER L 
DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Native State of Las Bela is situated on the sou- physical 
them coast of Baluchistan, between 24° 54 ' and 26° 39' ^^nd-u-ies 


N. and 64° 7' and 6 7° 29' E., with an area of 6,441 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Jhaiawan 
Division of the Kalat State ; on the east by the Kirthar 
Range which separates it from Sind ; on the south by the 
Arabian Sea ; and on the west by the Hala offshoot of the 
Pab Range. 

The eastern boundary was defined on the representation 
of the Commissioner in Sind between November 1853 and 
iDigust 1854 by Lieutenant C. J. Steuart, Assistant Collector 
of Karachi, in conjunction with a representative of His High- 
ness the Khan of Kalat. From a point a few miles above 
Pesi Lak where it meets the northern boundary, the eastern 
boundary line runs along the watershed of a very long, high 
hill called Kiffrthar or Kirthar. From a pillar on this hill 
near Lop, the boundary crosses the valley in a westerly 
direction to a pillar on the Mehee (Mehi) hill following the 
crest of this hill to a pillar on its southern extremity ; then 
crosses to a pillar on the extreme southern end of the 
Bhedur range; from here it takes a southerly direction across 
a stony plain to the broken range of low hills called Mol, runs 
along this range till it reaches a pillar near its extremity, 
from which it turns westward to a pillar at Kund, following 
the course of the Kand Nullah till it reaches the Bab river ; 
from here the boundary follows the left bank of the Hab river 
till it reaches the sea. Subsequently in 1861, the boundary 
line was surveyed by Captain Gr. W. Macaulay, Commandant, 
1st Regiment, Sind Horse. 
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CHAPTER I- DESCRIPTIVE . 


On the south, the coast line extends from the mouth 
of the Hab river to Kalmat Bay, a distance, as the crow flies, 
of about 250 miles. 

The northern boundary of Las Bela with Jhalawan has 
not yet been defined. In former, and indeed until quite 
recent times, Bela was part and parcel of Jhalawan. Though 
at the present time the distribution between the territories 
of the Las Bela State and the adjoining tribal territory is 
becoming more marked, no boundary has yet been defined, 
and in fact the boundary line as far as the point above 
Hinglaj where the three boundaries of Las Bela, Jhalawan, 
and Makr&n meet, is the subject of disputes now pending 
and, therefore, any attempt to describe the northern boundary 
of Las Bela could only be misleading. 

The exact western limit of Las Bela near Khor Kalmat 
has long been a subject of dispute. So far back as 1862 it 
formed a matter of contention between the vdib of Kech and 
the Jam of Las Bela, the former claiming that Makran 
extended to the Basol and the latter that the boundary of 
Las Bela ran as far as the Rumbar river. Sir F. Goldsxnid, 
when engaged in making arrangements for the protection 
of the proposed Indo-European Telegraph line between Kara- 
chi and Gwadar wrote on the point at issue as follows: — 
“My impression on informal, but as it appeared to me good 
evidence taken in the actual locality of dispute, was that 
the true boundary would be found in a line drawn from a 
point intermediate to the two places beforenamed (?.?., the 
Basol and the Rumbar). I accordingly suggested in my 
English letter that Khor Kalmat should be held to be 
the terminus at the seaboard, and that the bed of the 
jVlakola hill stream should represent the prolongation inland/ 5 
Eventually, as the matter was still under dispute “ Khor 
Kalmat or its vicinity” was entered in the agreement * with 
the Jta of Bela as indicating the point to which the Jam’s 

•Aitchhm'* Treaties, Vol. IX, No. CLXXXII, pages 401-2. 


ORIGIN OF NAME AND CONFIGURATION .3 

responsibility for the protection of the Indo-European wire 
extended. 

In 1904 the matter received the attention of Major 
Showers, C.I.E., Political Agent, Kalat, and the sandhill 
referred to by Major Goldsmid having been located at a 
small eminence 2 miles and 80 yards to the south- west from 
a point near Jihand Chah on the Indo-European Telegraph 
line, the Local Government, in 1905, finally settled the 
boundary line as running south from this sandhill to the 
nearest point thus reached from the respective territories, 
the country to the east being considered as Bela territory 
and that to the west as Makran. 

The State derives its name from the word Las which 
signifies a plain, the greater part of the country being a 
perfectly fiat plain. The whole of the eastern part of the 
State comprising the Levy Tracts and the Kanr&ch nidhat 
is mountainous ; the centre comprising the greater portion 
of the State is a triangular level plain with its base on the 
sea. There is a tradition amongst the natives that at a 
remote period the valley was an inlet of the sea, and from 
its extreme flatness, alluvial formation, and small elevation 
above the level of the ocean, this was in all probability the 
case. Along the seaward base of the Las plain, a confused 
mass of undulating hillocks, eighty or a hundred feet hfoh, 
covered to some depth with loose sand and thinly overrun 
with creeping plants, extends about 8 miles inland, and 
in the small hollows and plains between them, which are 
so low as to become saturated at high tide by the sea, the 
land produces nothing but saline shrubs or coarse reed s„ 
The western division consists of a narrow strip of coast 
stretching past Ormara to Khor Kalmat. Near the coast, 
there is scarcely a tree or a bush to be seen, and the country 
has a most barren and desolate aspect. 

The following extract from Memoir of the Province 
of Lus and Narrative of a Journey to Beyla ”■ by Commander 
T. G. Carless gives a description of the country : — 
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CHAPTER 1-DESCR1PT1VE . 

{( Beyond the sandhills, the level plains commence, and 
small patches of stunted tamarisk trees appear here and 
there ; but as you approach Layaree (Liari) they attain a 
greater height and the jungle becomes dense. From that 
village to Bey la, the face of the country everywhere presents 
the same appearance in its general features, and in the 
vicinity of the different streams a large portion of the land 
is under cultivation ; but beyond these spots it is either 
covered with saline bushes, or thick tamarisk jungle, and 
from the poverty of the soil would not yield sufficient to 
repay the cultivator for his toil in clearing it. In some of 
the jungles the babul (Mimosa) is abundant, and in others 
the trees are withered and leafless for miles ; and there 
is no sign of vegetation save in the undergrowth between 
them. About and above B.eyla, the tamarisk and babtU almost 
entirely disappear, and are succeeded by a tree which from a 
short distance appears like a species of willow, and is so high 
and bushy, that at those places where it abounds, it forms 
thick extensive woods.” 

The country along the coast is, owing to scanty rain- 
fall, the salt nature of the soil and physical conformation, 
mostly an uninhabited desert, presenting a wilderness of 
hills and cliffs with swampy or arid clay plains. Water is 
everywhere bad and difficult to get, and supplies are obtain- 
able at the villages only in small quantities. From the 
mouth of the Hab river, the coast line runs in a general 
north by east direction for about 18 miles with a succession 
of rocky points and little bays and thence turns to north- 
west and west by south becoming sandy with sandhills 
covered with small brushwood as far as the Hala lulls. From 
this point the land between the Hala mountains and Ras 
Maian appears as a succession of rugged mountains, generally 
of light colour, with lower whitish clay peaks. The seaboard 
is low and sandy as far as the cliffs near Kuehali Bondar. 
The shore continues low further westward for about 21 miles 
when the aspect changes by the occurrence, near the beach, of 
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THE MOR RANGE . 

a small oblong hill called Jabal Ghurab which at a distance 
appears like an island. Fear miles beyond this hill occurs 
another chain of rocks called Jazirat Chah&rdak lying close 
to the shore and reaching a height of 20 to 30 feet. From 
these rocks to Jabal Hab, the shore is low, bat at a point 
lying about a mile to the west of the entrance to the Hingol 
river a ridge of low hills comes close down to the sea. These 
hills are succeeded by the Mai an cliffs which extend along 
the beach westward for a distance of about 20 miles from 
the Mai an point after which the coast is low and sandy as 
far as Orm&ra. Farther westward to Khor Kalmat, the coast 
is a desert with offshoots of the Talar Band hills running 
nearly parallel with and gradually approaching the coast. 

The principal hill ranges are the western slopes of the 
Kirthar mountains as far north as Lak Phusi ; the main 
ridge of the Pab Range with part of the Khude or Khudo 
and the whole of the Mor offshoot of the Pab Range ; and on 
the west the lower slopes of the Makran Coast Range in- 
cluding the T&loi and the Batt. A detailed account of the 
Kirthar and Pab ranges will be found in the Jhalawan 
Gazetteer; and of the Makran Coast Range in the Gazetteer 
of M akrdn. 

This range is like the Khude and Pab Range proper, 
an offshoot of the great mass of mountains which lie to 
the south of the Si man branch of the Kol&ehi river 
and between the Hab on the east and the Gidar Dhor on the 
west known by the general term of the Pab Range. Up to 
Merehwari chauki on the south it is called the Mor. Its 
general direction is from north to south and parallel to the 
Pab Range to which it is connected on the north by the 
Kanrach Lak or pass. Between it and the Pab lie the 
valleys of the Kh&rari or Kanrach and Windar rivers and of 
the Mifchri, Mohbar and Chahechi torrents on the south. On 
the west lies the great alluvial plain of Las Bela. As the 
range tapers southwards it gradually decreases in height 
from 4,671 feet near the Junrer or Juner pass to the 
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Warufnd hill, 1,742 feet above sea-level, whence the down- 
ward slope continues towards the sea. The drainage on 
the west is taken off towards the basin of the Porali by the 
Kulari and Gajri on the north and by the Piprani, Waiara, 
DMrjo, Watto Win go i, Mendiari and Mohbar on the south. 
Little flood water, however, actually reaches the Por&li as it is 
mostly taken off higher up for purposes of irrigation. Nest- 
ling in the hills at the north end is to be found the tiny 
valley of Pir Kunana through which the Beia-Kanraeh road 
passes. On the west are the openings known as Gora and 
Gadani, whilst the grassy plain known as Sengar lies near 
the head of the Mohbftr, None of the places are of parti- 
cular interest. The total length of the range from opposite 
the Kanrach is about 93 miles, whilst its breadth varies from 
16 miles on the north to about 10 miles on the south. The 
eastern side is, for the most part, abrupt and inaccessible, but 
to the west the slope is gradual. The Uchars peak. 3,898 
feet, in the centre of the range, is the only one which 
is well known locally. Among passes traversable by loaded 
camels the Naran pass is the easiest. It lies on the route 
from Uthal to Shah Bil&waL The slopes of the hills are 
bare and bleak and, except in the hollows and torrent beds, 
there is little vegetation. Thorny bushes, such as the cactus, 
are found in fair abundance. In a few places there are black- 
plum (jmnun) and tamarind trees. Among the trees are the 
khor (acacia), gugat and gartgi; dwarf-palm and olive are also 
found in the northern part of the range. Honey, in good 
years, is abundant, the bees being especially fund of the 
thoT or cactus plants. With good rains the ravines produce 
much grass. The most common is poi and others are known 
as sen, gam (Panicum antidotale) and draman. 

Hyenas and wolves are plentiful and there are also leo- 
pards and bears. Sind ibex and mountain sheep are scarce. 
Snakes are found here and there. 

The largest rivers are the Hab and Porali. Minor 
streams include the Kharari and the Windar. The Hingol 
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and the Phor, which rise in the Jhalaw&n hills, only flow for 
a short distance in Las Bela. They traverse the Jhalawan 
country for the greater part of their course and fall into the 
Arabian Sea a few miles below the point at which they 
debouch into Las B£la territory. A detailed account of the 
Hah river and of the Hingol or Gridar Dhor, which is the 
largest river in Baluchistan, will be found in the Jhalawan 
Gazetteer* 

The Porali river from its entrance to the Las Bela State 
as far as Mangia runs over a stony course and has low 
banks. From Mangia to Sheh the course is well defined 
passing through clay soil. At Sheh owing to the construc- 
tion of a dam across the bed the water is distributed and 
again loses itself, flood water eventually reaching the Hor 
(brackish swamp) to the west of Mi&ni. It is said that in 
former days there was a branch which took off at Mangia 
and ran via Khairo-kot* (old Bela) into the sea. About 
5 miles north of Sheh a branch of the For&li known as the 
Titian river takes off, and owing to the silting of the main 
stream, it now carries a greater part of the water. This 
branch originally fell into the Hor or swamp near Gago, but 
in recent years a change has come over its course, and in 
high floods the greater part of the water joins that of the 
"Watto river which is a continuation of the Kharari river and 
flows into the Siranda lake. 

The only places at which there is permanent irrigation 
from the Port'd i river are Welpafc and Sin jari. Flood water 
is much used at the same places, large amounts being carried 
by the Narg stream to irrigate the lands round Bela. The 
water is again diverted by bands near Sheh, and in the 
Titian river at the spot where the road from Liari to Uthai 
crosses it. 

This river is known as the Kanr&ch in the upper part 
of its course and lower down as the Kh&rari. Its total length 
from its source at Sham Kharari near the KanrSeh pass to 
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its junction with the Titian branch of the Por&li is about 80 
miles. Up to its point of exit from the Mor hills it flows 
over a stony bed. From its source to Dhudhar it follows the 
Kanr&eh valley between the Pab and the Mor ranges. It 
then enters the Mor Range and emerges into the Las Bela 
plain near Pir Kambura in the Uthal nidbat Here it is 
split up into various channels which irrigate the surrounding 
tracts. The eastern channel is known as the Kh antra which 
eventually joins the Watto and finds its way to the Si ran da 
lake. On the west, a multitude of branches carry the surplus 
irrigation water to the Titian. 

In the Ivanrach valley and up to Pir Kambura it has a 
slight perennial flow of water. When traversing the Mor 
hills its course is confined on either side by high cliffs. In 
the Kan rach valley its sides are low. There is a consider” 
able growth of dwarf tamarisk in the bed of the stream. 
Uthal and its neighbourhood depends in a large measure for 
its fertility on the floods brought down by the Kharari 
stream. The Qatari and Kahewari tracts depend for their 
irrigation on the waters of the Khantra, Its principal tri- 
butaries are the Naran, the Gacheri, the Bam, the Tikia.ro 
and the D hit jo. 

The Naran joins it in the upper part of its course and 
the Gacheri from the north as it exits from the hills. 

The total length of the Windar from Sham Windar (the 
water parting at the southern end of the Karmic h valley 
which divides the basin of the Kh&rari from that of the 
Windar) to the sea is about 63 miles. Receiving its water 
from the Pab hills on the east and from the Mor range on 
the west it follows a south-westerly direction over a stony 
bed with shallow banks. Its course throughout is zigzag 
and below Sand it runs close under the flank of the Mor 
hills. Near its junction with the Langro it turns westward 
and it breaks through the Mor Range in a south-westerly 
direction, and following a tortuous course for about M miles 
issues from the hills at Pusht-ab where there is a perennial 
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pool of water. From here the course lies directly to the pi 
west and is stony up to Miranpfr and then sandy up to its A! 
mouth. 

At Band Windar a part of the stream is taken ofi for 
irrigation on the north by an artificial dam. The overflow 
fiom the dam goes to the Siranda. The main channel 
below the dam is frequently divided by islands covered with 
grass and tamarisk. 

1 rom near band, opposite the Ghar pass, there is a 
perennial stream as far as Pusht-ah in ordinary years, but it 
is small- and liable to dry up in years of drought. At Pusht- 
ab the water is absorbed in sand. The lower portion is 
always dry except in the flood season. There are pools near 
Miranpfr and Shfth Jamal. 

The chief confluents of the Windar are the Sand, the 
Gadaro, the L&ugr.o and the Mithri all of which rise in the 
Pab Range. The largest is the Mithri which joins it near 
Pusht-ab. None of them have any supply of water. 

Its banks from the source of the river to its entry into 
the hills are not high. Its course within the Mor hills is 
bordered on either side by perpendicular rocks. 

Dwarf-palm is found in the upper part of the stream. 
Tamarisk and other bushes cover the banks throughout its 
course. A few loldra trees grow between Pusht-ab and 
Band Windar. 

The width of the river is about 130 yards near the 
junction with it of the Sand River. 

This lake is about two miles to the north of the Miami Lake 
village. When full, it is about 9 miles long and 2 miles bluin 
broad. Its general situation is north and south. The 
average depth of water in the cold weather is 3 to 5 feet, 
but the part known as Jean in the south-west corner attains 
a depth of 22 feet. On the occurrence of floods the level is 
raised some 10 or 12 feet. The combined waters of the 
Xxuan and Kharari and several minor streams unite in the 
at to and enter the lake from the north ; some of the over- 
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flow wafer of the Windar also reaches it owing to the presence 
of the dam known as Band Windar. The water is brackish 
but is drunk by the cattle of the neighbouring villages. 

The lake has been formed by the gradual recession of 
the sea. The western side of the lake consists of sand-dunes 
which have now covered an artificial dam made by Jam Mir 
Khan II to prevent the egress of the water. On the east 
there is high grass and dwarf tamarisk which form a refuge 
for the wild pig. Thousands of water-fowl resort to the lake 
in the cold weather and there are many small fish. There 
are no boats on the lake, but if required they can 'be pro- 
cured from Dam. 

As the water recedes in the cold weather portions of 
the banks are taken up for cultivation of mustard. 

This back-water extends in a curve running westward 
from Dam on the east. It is about 28 miles long and 
4 miles broad. The shore on the north side is low and muddy 
and near Crura Chela there are large mangrove swamps. On 
the south, sandhills extend between the back-water and the 
coast but have little vegetation except Calotropis gigantecc 
(ah') and the bush known as l an a ( Haloxylon salicornicum). 
In former days pilgrims to Hinglaj used to cross the mouth 
of the swamp at Dam and then traverse this sandy belt, but 
nowadays this route has been abandoned. As far as Cxagu 
or Cxagu Bandar the swamp is navigable by large native 
crafts (dangit *)? and it is by this route that most of the trade 
to and from Liari is carried. On the west, the water becomes 
shallower and it is only navigable by canoes or dug-outs. 

A few duck are to be found in the swamp in winter; 
the fish are chiefly lujar (sardines); other kinds are not 
plentiful. Oysters are found in the mangrove swamps 
north of Dam. In winter the shores of the swamps are full 
of camels belonging to the Sangur tribe, which are brought 
here to graze. ■ These animals are very clever at getting 
about the swamps. If one gets bogged, it throws itself on 
its side and works itself along fill it gets to firmer ground. 
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MUD VOLGAXO.ES* 

The Chandra Craps or Chandra Knps (known by the 
Baloch as Bat tan or Buttam) are a feature of special interest 
along the Bela coast. In Persia they are called Daria-Qham « 

^ the eye of the sea.” They are to be found at different places 
along the coast, there being three between Phor river and 
Kuehali Bandar in Las Bela and others near Ormara. There 
are also said to be others near Grwadar. They differ In size, 
being sometimes large and sometimes small. They also 
differ in height, that near Kuehali Bandar rising as much 
as 307 feet above sea-level. They are always of conical form 
with the apex flattened and discoloured. Sometimes the 
slope of the sides is gradual and sometimes steep. They are 
generally furrowed from the flow of water down them and 
some of them have numerous cavities near the base which 
reach far into the interior. The basins are full of liquid 
mud. The circumference varies according to the size of the 
volcano, being in some cases as much as three hundred feet. 
The liquid mud is sometimes close to the top of the cone, 
whilst at others if sinks many feet below the surface, in some 
cases almost to the level of the surrounding plain. When in 
action, a few small bubbles first appear on the surface which 
are repeated at an interval of some 25 seconds. Following 
the bubbles a part of the mass Is heaved up and a jet of liquid 
mud, about a foot in diameter and a foot high, rises accom- 
panied b}? a bubbling noise; sometimes several jets rise 
simultaneously. In some cases the bubbling is so slight as 
to be hardly perceptible. So tenacious is the mud in some 
cases that eocoarmts, which Hindus throw on it, do not 
sink. 

In one case, which was noticed by Lieutenant Hart in his 
** Account* of a Journey from Karachi to Hinglach ” in 1840, 
it was found that the crater of the volcano was divided, one 
side being filled with mud and the other with clear water. 
The mud surface was frequently agitated but in the water 
hubbies wer e only oecasic na ! iy ( 1 iscern i ble. 


Bombay Mecords , New Series, Ko. XVII, page 323. 
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The Hindus look on the volcanoes as the habitation of 
a deity and consult them in the same way as the Delphic 
oracle was consulted in times of old. They throw cocoa- 
nuts and bread into the crater and receive their reply in the 
shape of an answering gurgle. Another story regarding 
them Is that there are 84 of them and they spring from 84 
parts of a ball of ashes thrown to the ground in a paroxysm 
of anger by Siva. The Muhammadans have no superstitious 
reverence for them. 

Colonel Goldsmid, who saw some of these mud volcanoes, 
considered that the sea was the immediate agency caus- 
ing the bubbles and that many of the shor or white clay hills 
further inland exhibited resemblances to the Chandra Gups. 
The influence of the. sea being removed, the Chandra Gups 
become shrivelled and furrowed heaps hored through with 
cavities. 

In connection with these arguments it may be noted 
as a curious fact that all along the Makran Coast portions 
of the sea become discoloured and smell horribly at diffei-ent 
times of the year. This discoloration, which looks as if a 
preparation of thick reddish brown soap and water had been 
diffused in the sea, occurs in large isolated patches, some- 
times in streams and sometimes as far as the eye can reach. 
No one knows the cause but all fish which enter the discol- 
oured water are killed and the discoloration generally travels 
towards the shore. Near the Ormara volcanoes which are nearly 
always active, the hills are full of sulphur springs. Can it 
be that the presence of the mud volcanoes on the shore and 
the proximity of the sulphur springs have any connection 
with the discoloration of the water and that irruptions under 
the sea cause this curious phenomenon ? 

JSonmiam and Ormara are the chief ports, detailed 
accounts of which are given in chapter IV of this Gazetteer. 
Shoals at the entrance of the bays necessitate ships anchor- 
ing at a distance of 1 to 3 miles from the shore and are a great 
drawback. Landing, except in fine weather, is also rendered 
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very difficult by the roughness of the surf. Owing to the ab- 
sence of any arrangements for landing, merchandise and ani- 
mals have to be transported from ships to shore in open boats. 

Khor Kalin at is another important creek whose eastern 
shores, are in the Las Bela State. A detailed description 
of K aim at will be found in the Makrttn Gazetteer.* 

The following account of the gelogy of Las Bela has 
kindly been supplied by Mr, E. Vrederiburg of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India : — 

Si From the geological point of view, the State can be 
divided into three principal regions ; the alluvial plain sur- 
rounding the capital and extending southwards up to the bay 
of Sonmiani and the hilly regions situated respectively east 
and west of that plain. 

“The plain itself consists of alluvium deposited by the 
Porali and other rivers, the portion nearest the sea-coast 
being probably very recent. At the edge of the plain, round 
the margins of the adjoining hilly regions near the sea-coast 
one observes old raised sea-beaches which may be of late 
pleistocene age, and are situated some fifty to eighty feet 
above the present sea-level. 

* tf Of the two hilly regions, that to the east of the 
alluvial plain exhibits the greatest variety of rocks rang- 
ing in age from liassic to oligoeene. They form anticlinal 
ranges separated by synclinal valleys, striking a few degrees 
east of south, except near the sea-coast where the strike 
veers too slightly west of south. The oldest beds which 
are of liassic age consist of fossiliferous dark shales and 
limestones particularly well exhibited in the Pab Range 
towards the northern frontier of the State. They are over- 
laid by black splintery shales known as the ‘ belemnite 
beds/ and these in their turn are overlaid by the c park 
limestones/ brilliant red and white, regularly bedded lime- 
stones of lower cretaceous age. These rocks, besides many 
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exposures in the Pab Range east of Las Rd'la, constitute the 

promontory at Grad&ni. 

66 The overlying rocks are an enormously thick series 
of massive sandstones of upper Senonian age (Upper cre- 
taceous) known as the Pab sandstones from their constitut- 
ing the bulk of the Pab Range through out Jhalawan, and in 
the northern part of Las Bela State. They are accompanied 
especially in their uppermost beds by volcanic conglomerates 
corresponding with, the Deccan Trap of the Indian Penin- 
sula. The denuded cores of the volcanoes from which these 
eruptions issued are represented by enormous intrusive 
masses of basalts, porphyries- arid serpentines, especially well 
exhibited near Shah Rilawal. 

44 These cretaceous rocks are overlaid by eocene shales 
and sandstones (Lower Khirfchar), and limestones (Middle 
Khirthar) forming the southern extremity of the Pab Range, 
and the anticlinal ranges near the Sind frontier. The Kao 
valley is still occupied by newer beds, chiefly sandstones 
full of large foraminifera, belonging to the germs Lepi- 
docyclina ; these beds correspond with the Nari series of 
Sind whose age is oligocene. . . 

u The hilly region situated west of the alluvial plain 
of the Porali and extending along the Makr&n Coast con- 
sists of greenish gypsiferous shales or clays, in ter bed tied 
with calcareous sandstones and overlaid by massive white 
sandstones, all of which belong to the system variously 
described in geological works as the Khoja k beds or as the 
Makran series, and which corresponds with the Nfiri and 
Gaj of Sind, and with the oligocene * fly sell 5 and the 
4 mollasse 9 of Europe. In fctse neighbourhood of the Makran 
Coast, these beds have somewhat different appearance to that 
which they exhibit in the ranges from which their name of 
* Khojnk shales’ was first derived. This is on account of 
their much less pronounced degree of disturbance owing to 
which the argillaceous rocks, elsewhere compressed with 
shales or slates, have remained in the state of friable clay, 
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scarcely differing from the marine ooze which originally 
constituted them. The huge masses of white sandstones 
which overlie these clays and constitute the Peninsula of 
Ormara and the beautiful hill ranges of Hinglaj are some- 
what newer than the bulk of the Khojak group,, their age 
being lower miocene. 

u Owing partly to the less scanty rainfall, and partly to 
the presence of impermeable clay beds and absence of fis- 
sured calcareous masses, the topography is much more like 
that produced by normal denudation than in the limestone 
districts of Baluchistan : the synclines constitute the hill 
ranges, the anticlines the intervening low ground, a disposi- 
tion which is just the reverse of that observed in the neigh- 
bouring calcareous districts. The lower ground occupied 
by the anticlines exhibits an extraordinarily complicated 
topography of small hills consisting of shales weathering into 
mud, riddled by a network of innumerable ramified ravines 
and steep channels of diminutive size. The immense mural 
escarpments of the overlying massive white sandstones tower 
over the confused mass of the mud hills, with a grand 
simplicity of outline that forms an imposing contrast. Gase- 
ous, and perhaps liquid hydrocarbons in a state of pressure, 
have gathered along the buried anticlinal roofs of lower 
masses of permeable sandstones underlying the impermeable 
clays which generally impede their passage upwards. But 
they have occasionally forced their way through fissures 
traversing the impermeable covering, and reach the sur- 
face, forming remarkable mud volcanoes all of which are 
situated along the axes of anticlines, that is, wherever these 
underground reservoirs come nearest the surface. The ex- 
istence of liquid hydrocarbon (petroleum) is doubtful, for 
only gas reaches the surface, accompanied by a flow of liquid 
mud and salt water which unceasingly ooze out. Occasionally 
during paroxysmal eruptions the gases ignite spontaneously. 
The size of some of these mud volcanoes, both as regards the 
height of their cones and dimensions of their constantly 
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active craters, is quite exceptional. The sacred hill known' 
as Chandrakup. which rises near the sea-coast, is about 
300 feet high from base to summit, and has a crater nearly 
60 feet in diameter. It is one of the largest mud volcanoes 
in the world. A neighbouring active crater has a diameter 
of 180 feet. 

“ Detailed geological accounts of the State have not 
yet been published. The adjoining Province of Sind has 
been described by Blah ford in volume XVII of the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India.” 

The following account is extracted from a note supplied 
by Major D. Frame, late Director, Botanical Survey of 
India. 

■ The vegetation of Las Bela is very scanty and consists 
of a desolate scrub. Even in spring no annuals appear to 
diversify the scenery, and the undershrubs are remarkably 
similar in external appearance. Woody, stunted, thorny, not 
above a foot high, with round cushionlike outlines, bleached 
stems, and a few leaves, they look like skeletons of plants, 
the grey ghosts of a vegetation which has perished of thirst* 
The glaucous aspect of all* and the universality of spines, 
are remarkable. Petioles, leaves, midrib, stipule, branches, 
bracts and calyx are (some in one'case and some in another) 
stiff and prickly. The Euphorbia nerii folia , Garaga ua 
; polyacnntha , Convolvulus spinosus , Fagonia A rahica, 
Acanthodium spicatum , Otostegia Aucheri, Pycnotheca 
spiaosa , Lycitvm Earopaeum , Pro so pis *picigera f Acacia 
Farnesiaua } Acacia rupestris , Asparagi> Sp. f Boucerosia 
aucheriana , Tecoma undulata, Rhasya sir id a, lYHhauia 
coagulants, Zizyphm jujuba , Salvadom oleoidw, Ochra de- 
mis Baccatus, (Jalotropis proceva , Oatha f Vi lex Bicolor , 
Gaillonia Exiantha ) G. Nymeno Stephana, Witkauia som~ 
nifera , Achyranthes 1 , lanata and many Tvag acanthi ue or 
thorny Astragali , present every variety of sharp and repul- 
sive spines ; while* Oapparis aphylla , and a bushy Sulsola, 
with their stiff rod-like leafless stems, fill up the measure 
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of as desolate and offensive a vegetation as can be imagined. 
Even in the water-courses the stiff leaved fan-palm and 
the rigid tamarisk (a decandrous species with foliage rough 
to the touch, and not feathery as in the common kinds) are 
conformable to the general appearance. This is the camel's 
region, for on these plants, almost unapproachable from the 
hedgehog-like armature, the camel feeds with a relish which 
shows that these spines, prickles, and thorns act only (like 
pepper and capsicum to us) as a gentle fillip to his digestion. 
But in the eastern parts of the State there are exceptions 
to the prevailing sterile aspect. There are little valleys, 
such as Shah Bil&wal, in the Pali mountains where^a spring 
of water will have encouraged a more profuse vegetation 
On the coast, mangrove swamps also occur. 

Sind ibex and mountain sheep are numerous in the 
hills. Eavine deer are plentiful in the plains of Sheh and 
LiarL Hyenas are met with mostly in the Hala hills, and 
wolves and wild pig in the forests of Sheh. Li&ri and TJthal. 
Leopards and black bear are also found occasionally in the 
Pab hills and the porcupine is seen more or less all over the 
country. Ant-eaters are not uncommon. Hares and black 
and grey partridges are plentiful in the forests; and the 
Siranda lake and the larger swamps swarm with water-fowl 
of every description. Many varieties of lish are caught off 
the coast. 

The climate of Las Bela is. taken as a whole, more salu- 
brious than that of the adjoining District of Maknin. The 
coast has a more moderate and moist climate than the in- 
terior and the weather is generally remarkably fine. The 
climate of the interior is subject to considerable variation. 
Only two seasons are recognised, winter and summer. 
Generally speaking, the winter extends over the six months 
November to April, but in March and April the climate is 
temperate and it is only in the months of November to 
February that the cold is great. The weather is delightful 
in these months and the atmosphere is clear, dry, cool and 
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crisp. The coldest part of the winter occurs during the 
chilla (40 days) beginning about the 21st of December, 
during which period the temperature ranges between 58° 
and 76°. May to October constitute the summer. The 
temperature is, however, moderate during August, Septem- 
ber and October. During May to July, the heat is oppres- 
sive and, in spite of occasional showers which tend to cool 
the atmosphere, is severely felt by the inhabitants. As in 
the winter, the hottest part of the season is confined to the 
chilla falling between 21st of May and 30th of June. The 
temperature during these 40 days is the highest and varies 
from 108° to 118°." 

Along the coast, a sea breeze springs up at midday 
throughout the summer to catch which the houses of all the 
better classes are provided with windsails in the roof. 

Hainfail. A rain gauge was established at Bela in 1 905, and the 

total rainfall recorded in the year 1905-6 was 7*9 inches. 
The rainfall is capricious and uncertain. Most of it is 
received in the summer during June, July and August, but 
a little rain falls also in the winter during January and 
February. The latter is called vdndo by the natives, and the 
local proverb that the vdndo rainfall leaves one side of a tree 
dry conveys an idea of the moisture that it affords. 

Winds. The prevailing winds along the sea-coast are the zir- 

gwdtj sidro and kama or noashi which generally blow between 
August and January and are considered beneficial to health 
and crops ; kosh , which lasts during February, March aud 
April, is injurious to health and to the fish, produces bad 
weather at sea and is (preventive of rain; aud sJmm&l which 
lasts from May to middle of September and which, if not 
heavy, is considered beneficial to health and crops. Winds 
which occasionally blow are gor 9 ndshi and chili. 

The winds which generally blow in the interior of the 
District are the northern wind uttav or Ink, the southern 
wind shumdl or dakhani and the western uldhndL In win- 
ter the uttar or Ink is bitterly cold and causes pneumonia 
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the dakkani sea breeze contains moisture, is beneficial to 
health, and is regarded as very favourable by the fishermen; 
the uldhndi blows a few days only at the time of sowing the 
autumn crops and also when the ears begin to form, and ex- 
perienced cultivators avoid mowing seed when it is blowing 
as it dries the grain and prevents its germination. 

The cyclones of the Arabian Sea do not reach the Las 
Bela coast but strong gales accompanied by heavy rain occa- 
sionally do damage. The more important storms which have 
occurred within living memory are those of 1875, 1886, 1897 
and 1902. The one which occurred in June 1902 was most 
violent and disastrous causing considerable damage to life 
and property. In the Mi&ni and IJthal nidbats a large num- 
ber of domestic animals were killed. In Orm&ra, much 
damage was done to property, houses and boats and twelve 
lives were lost. Earthquakes are not of common occurrence. 

Only now and then in the course of time can any au- 
thentic facts be gleaned regarding the early history of Las 
Bela, and it is not till the rise of the Ali&ni family of the 
J&mofc tribe in the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
province emerges into the clearer light of ascertained his- 
tory. Alexander the Great appears to have passed through 
Las Bela on his way hack from India, and, according to the 
account* of his march given by Sir Thomas Holdich, left 
Patala in Sind about the beginning of September S26 B.C. 
to push his way through the country of the Arabii and Orifcae 
to Gedrosia (Makr&n) and Persia. One division of his troops, 
under Nearkos, he sent by sea, and the remainder he conduct- 
ed himself by land. In his march through southern Ba- 
Iuehist&n, he kept as close to the sea as possible in order to 
help the victualling of his ships. The Arabii occupied 
the country between Karachi and the Por^li river in Las 
Bela, and the Orifcae and Gedrosii apparently combined with 
other tribes to hold the country that lay beyond the Por&li 

* A retreat from India by Colonel Holdich, Journal of the U • IS* 2, 
of India » April to June 1894, page 115. 
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history, j or Arabius, as it was then called. Alexander followed the old 
: mediaeval route, which connected Makrdn with Sind in the 
days of Arab ascendancy, a route that has been used as a 
highway into India for nearly eight centuries. This is not 
the route, however, which now connects Karachi and Las 
Bela. Sir Thomas Holdich surmises that at that time the 
configuration of the coast was very different to what it is 
now and that the sea extended at least to Liarh in the basin 
of the Pordli. Alexander must, therefore, have crossed the 
Pordli (which then perhaps ran in a channel far to the east 
of its present one / at a point not far south of Bela, and then 
we are told he 44 turned to his left towards the sea, and 
with a picked force made a sudden descent on the Oritae. A 
night’s march through desert country brought him in 
the morning to a well inhabited district. Pushing on 
with cavalry only he defeated the Oritae, and then later join- 
ing hands with the rest of his forces he penetrated to their 
capital city. For these operations he must necessarily have 
been hedged in between the Pordli and the Hal a Range, 
which he clearly had not crossed as yet. Arrian tells us that 
the capital city of the Oritae was but a village that did duty 
for the capital, and that the name of it was Eamhakia. 
Alexander committed it to the care of Hephaestion that he 
might colonise it after the fashion of the Greeks. Hephaes- 
tion, however, did not stay long there as we find him 
rejoining the main army soon afterwards. Sir Thomas 
Holdich is of opinion that the present Katu'ro Kot to the 
north-west of Lidri and commanding the Hal a pass, may 
probably have been the site of Rambakia. From Eambakia 
Alexander proceeded with half his targeteers and part of 
his cavalry to force the pass, which the Gedrosii and Oritae 
had conjointly seized i( with a design of stopping his pro- 
gress.” This pass was probably the turning pass at the 
northern end of the Hdla, and here Alexander defeated the 
Oritae, who apparently made little resistance. Afterwards, 
Alexander appointed Leonnatus with a picked force in place 
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of Hephaestion to support the new governor of Rambakia, 
and left him to make arrangements for victualling the 
fleet when it arrived, whilst he pushed on through desert 
country into the territory of the Gredrosii by a road very 
dangerous, and drawing down towards the coast. Sir Thomas 
Holdich considers that in this march Alexander must have 
followed the valley of the Phor river to the coast and thence 
along the coast till he reached the neighbourhood of the 
Hingol river. An account of this tract in Alexander's time 
was written by Aristobulus. It was here that the Phoenician 
followers of the army gathered their myrrh from the tamarisk 
trees and Aristobulus describes in most graphic terms the 
mangrove swamps and euphorbias, which still dot the plains 
with their impenetrable clumps of prickly 14 shoots or stems# 
so thick set that if a horseman should happen to be 
entangled therewith, he would sooner be pulled off his horse 
than freed from the stem.” It was somewhere near the 
Hingol river that Alexander made a considerable halt to 
collect food and supplies for his fleet. 

Meanwhile Nearkos, with the fleet after having waited 
in a haven somewhere near the modem Karachi till the 
monsoon should moderate, emerged thence about the begin- 
ing of October, and rounding Cape Monze touched at Moron- 
tobara which Sir Thomas Holdich is of opinion was probably 
the great depression of the Siranda lake. The fleet next put 
in at the mouth of the Por&ii or Arabius river, not far from 
Liari. Between the Arabius and Kokala (which was three 
days’ sail and about answers to Ras Kaehari) bad weather 
was encountered and two galleys and a transport lost. At 
Kokala the fleet joined hands with the army again. Here 
Nearkos formed a camp and it was “ in this part of the 
country” that Leonmifcus defeated the Oritaeand their allies in 
a great battle, wherein 6.000 were slain, and it was after this 
victory that the crowning of Leonnatus with a golden crown 
by Alexander is said to have taken place. In the vicinity 
of Kokala Alexander had with much difficulty collected 
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ten days’ supplies for the fleet, which were put on board and 
the fleet proceeded to the estuary of the Hingol river and 
from this point all connection between the fleet and the army 
appears to have been lost. It was at the mouth of the Hingol 
that a skirmish took place with the natives, who are described 
as barbarians clothed in the skins of fish or animals, covered 
with long hair and using their nails as we use fish knives, 
armed with wooden pikes hardened with fire and fighting 
more like monkeys than men. From here Nearkos’s voyage 
can be traced past the great rocky headland of Mal&n, still 
bearing the same name that the Greeks gave it, to the com- 
modious harbour of Bagisara, which is probably the eastern 
bay of the Ormfira headland. Kalama reached on the second 
day from Bagisara is easily recognisable in the modern Khor 
Kalmat, and here Sir Thomas Holdich traced a very consider- 
able extension of the land seawards which would completely 
have altered the course of the fleet from the coasting track of 
modern days. At Khor Kalmat, Las Bela territory ends and 
the further progress of the fleet does not come into this 
gazetteer. 

We left Alexander near the mouth of the Hingol. Here 
the huge barrier of the Maldn range abutting direct on the 
sea stopped his way and Alexander was forced into the 
interior, and his difficulties began. He was compelled to 
follow up the Hingol till he could turn the Mal&n by an 
available pass westward and this he did for some 40 miles to 
the junction of the Hingol with a stream from the west. Sir 
Thomas Holdich adduces good reasons for the supposition 
that this stream must have been the Parkfin, which leads 
westward from the Hingol skirting the north of the T&loi 
Bange. But at the time of year that he was pushing his 
way through the low valley flanked by the T&loi hills which 
rose to a height of 2,000 feet above him on his left there 
would not be a drop of water to be had and the surrounding 
wilderness would afford his troops no supplies and no shelter 
from the fierce autumn heat. All the miseries of his retreat 
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were concentrated into the distance (about 200 miles) 
between the Hingol and the coast. It most have been near 
the harbour of Pasni that Alexander eventually emerged on 
the sea-coast at last and instantly set to work to dig wells for 
his perishing troops. 

After Alexander’s death, one of his generals, Selenkos 
Nikator, became ruler of Central and Western Asia. The east- 
ern provinces of his realm extended to the borders of India 
and Las Bela was presumably included in his possession. In 
305 B.C. he crossed the Indus and was defeated by Chandra- 
gupta and obliged to cede Makr&n and several other provinces 
including perhaps Las Bela to the R&ja in 303 B.C. 

For many centuries after this, nothing can be traced 
of the history of Las Bela, but it must have formed^part of 
the dower consisting of a the country of Sind and the'terri- 
tory of Makr&n” which Sherm5h Malik of Hind conferred 
on his daughter when he gave her in marriage to Bahr&ra- 
i-Gor (404 to 427 A.D.), the fourteenth sovereign of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Presumably, Las Bela remained under 
Sassanian influence for the next two centuries. 

In the seventh century we learn that the ruler of Arman- 
bel, which is believed to be the town of Bela, was a u Buddhist 
Samani descended from the agents of Rai Sahiras, King of 
Hind, whom the Rai had elevated for their loyalty and devo- 
tion.* 99 Chach, who usurped the throne of Rai dynasty of Sind 
marched to B£!a about 635-6 A.D. with the view of demarcat- 
ing the boundary of Kirtn&n, and also perhaps of making 
himself sure of the allegiance of the outlying provinces. 
Chach was cordially received at Bela and well impressed with 
the show of loyalty ; he passed on westward into Makr&n, 

The country lay on the route followed by the Arab gene- 
ral, Muhammad Bin Q&sdm, who entered Makr&n in the 
beginning of the eighth century, and Buddhism probably gave 
place to Isl£m about this time. On his way to Sind, Muham- 

* The Chachnamah t an ancient history of Sind translated by 
Mirza Kalichbeg, page 38. 
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mad Qdsim marched through Bela accompanied by Muham- 
mad Harun, the governor of Makran, and the latter is said 
to have died there. Muhammad Qilsim returned to Bela 
which he seems to have used as a base for an advance into 
the interior of the country. The power of the Arabs lasted 
till towards the end of the tenth century. 

Afterwards, the country appears to have come under the 
influence of the Sumr&s and Sammas of Sind, who asserted 
their independence when the power of the Abbaside Caliphs 
declined. The Sximrds gained a position of supremacy about 
the middle of the eleventh century A.D., and its chiefs exer- 
cised sovereign authority in the Indus delta country during 
the greater part of three centuries. They were eventually 
overthrown by the Sammas under Jfim Umar about 1333 
A.T). The Sammas held -sway till about 1523 A.D. when they 
were defeated and their power completely broken by Shah 
Husain, Arghun. The succeeding period is lost in obscurity, 
but chiefs of the Gujar, Runjha, Gunga and Burfat tribes, 
which are still to be found in Las Bela, are said to have ex- 
ercised a semi-independent sway previous to the rise of 
the AMni family of the Jamofc tribe, to which the present 
ruling chief, known as the Jam, belongs. We have little 
record of any of these chiefs, but Masson* mentions one Sappar 
as the best known of the Runjha chiefs, and that his descend- 
ants were dispossessed by the Gungas, whose two latter chiefs 
were Jam Dfndr and Jam Ibrahim. Of the latter we learn 
from Tatef that he was the possessor of 1,500 horses by means 
of which he raided Sewistan, Sind, and Makran, and that on 
one occasion he plundered Nighar, a place in the vicinity 
of Sur&b in Jhalawan. Owing to a quarrel over the division 
of certain plundered property, Ibr&lum was murdered by the 
headmen of his own tribe. To avenge his death, his uncle 
Pahfcr Kh&n, chief of the Burfat tribe, attacked and nearly 
exterminated the Gungas in the vicinity of UthaL Pahar 

* Masson's Narrative of a Journey to KaltiL 1843, page 302 

t Tate's Kaltit, page 36. 1 n 
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Kh&n then ruled Bela and after him the chieftainship 
descended to Mir Izzafc Khan and to his son. As the latter 
was a minor, the authority was vested in Bfbi Chaguli, his 
mother. But J&m AH, Sardar of the J&mot tribe, applied 
to Muhabbat Khan, Khan of Kal&t, to assist him in taking Bela- 
Muhabbat Khan despatched the Akhund, Mulla Muhammad 
Hayat, to Bela in command of a strong force of Br&huis, and 
with the assistance of this force Jam Ali succeeded in estab- 
lishing his authority. This took place in 1742-3. The half 
share of the revenues of Bela was made over to Jam Ali and 
the chiefship of Las Bela has since remained in this family, 
who claim descent from one Abdul Manaf of the Kureshi 
tribe of Arabs. 

Jam Ali Kh&n I, surnamed Kathuria, ruled until his 
death in 1765-6. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Jam 
Ghulam Shah, who died of small-pox at Kalat in 1776 and 
his remains were afterwards removed to Bela, and interred 
in the Sanjariw&la garden near Gondrani, where his tomb 
can be seen to the present day. 

Jam Mfr Khan I, the younger son of J£m Ali Kh&n 
Kathuria, succeeded to the chiefship in 1776, and married 
Bfbi Sultan Khatun, daughter of Mfr Nasfr Khan I, and the 
Ivhan conferred upon him the other half of the revenue of 
Bdla which had been realised by the Khan of KaM since 
1742. The port of Gw&dar also appears to have been added 
to the dowry of the bride, but it is said that the town was 
transferred to the younger brother of Im&m Said bin Ahmad 
of M as;kat by Mfr Nasfr Khan, who died before Mfr Jam 
Khan, could take any action in the matter. After the Khan’s 
death, however, the Jam sent a large army against Gwadar,. 
and the town was reduced, but Mfr Kh&n died before the 
receipt of the news ; the Imam of Maskat in retaliation sent 
" a strong force against Somni&ni which was plundered and 
burnt to the ground. 

Pottinger passed through Las Bela in 1810 and found 
the country in a prosperous state. At the capital, there were 
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250 to 300 families of Hindus who enjoyed a great security 
and protection in their mercantile occupations under the 
mild and equitable government of the Jto. >! Masson also 
describes Jam Mir Khan I as a man of ability and compre- 
hensive views. He died in 1818 and was succeeded by his 
son, Jto Ali KMn II, who ruled for about twelve years and 
died about 1830. Though he paid no revenue to Kaliii, 
he was expected by the Khan to bring 4,500 men into the 
field in time of war. .Mm Ali Khan was an extremely 
religious man. He was succeeded by Jam Mir Kh&n II who 
was by far the most prominent Jam of the Aliani family, and 
proved himself a skilful organiser during his long reign. 

Jto Mir Khan II succeeded to the chiefship in 1 830, 
and being quite young the supreme authority was vested in 
two Diw&ns, a Muhammadan and a Hindu, who supervised 
the police and the revenue departments respectively. These 
two officials were, however, controlled by the Jam’s mother, 
a woman of strong common sense. The total amount of 
revenue at this time appears to have been about Es. 45,000 
per annum, of which from Es. 10,000 to Es. 12,000 s were 
realised from the cultivated tracts round Bela, Ufchal and Liari, 
where crops of judri , oilseed, gugal tree (Indian bdellium), 
etc., were raised. From the account given by Masson who 
passed through Las Bela in the forties it would appear that 
the coasting traffic was then large and the customs dues 
were a considerable source of income to the State. Masson 
also mentions that in one of bis expeditions into Keefa, Mir 
KMn was able to collect so large a force as 4,000 men* 

Jto Mir KMn married Khudad&d Khan’s sister Bibi 
Alladini, but this did not prevent his aspiring to the Khanate 
of Kal&fc, and he allied himself with the chiefs of the Jhala- 
w&n country and with Az&d Khan of Kfa&r&n, in three 
rebellions against Mir Khud&dad Khan. 

The first of these took place in July 1865, when Jto 
Mir Khan assisted by the Mengal Sardar Nuruddm openly 
proclaimed a rebellion. He was, however, defeated by the 
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Khan’s troops under Shahgb&si Wali Muhammad, and both 
Mir Kh&n and Nuruddfn were taken prisoners. They were 
pardoned by the Kh&n and restored to liberty, but they pro- 
ceeded to organise another rebellion towards the close of 

1868, Azad Kh&n of Kharan also lending countenance to the 
movement. The Marri and the Sarawan tribes were also 
invited to join the insurgents, and though they refused, the 
state of affairs was yet sufficiently threatening to call the 
Khan in person into the field. Negotiations were resorted 
to, and the rebels returned home for a time with their forces, 
but were soon after again in open rebellion. The Khfin’s 
troops engaged the insurgents near Baghw&na in January 

1869. The Jam and Nuruddm held out for a while, but the 
tide turning in favour of the Khan, they ultimately craved 
forgiveness which was again extended to them, mainly 
through the intercession of Bibi Granjan, Khud&dM Khan’s 
mother. In May 1869, however, the chiefs were again in 
rebellion, the Jam being, as usual, the prime mover in ex- 
citing disaffection. Aided on this occasion by the Sarawan 
as well as the Jhalaw&n Sard&rs, he collected a force of about 
4,000 men and three guns and marched on Kal&t; a collision 
was averted by the tact and skill displayed by Major Harri- 
son, the British Political Officer. The negotiations were* 
however, abortive and Jam Mfr Khan, refusing to pay allegi- 
ance to the Khan, returned to Bela to make preparations for 
another rebellion in the autumn. He left some of his guns 
etc., at Wad for the contemplated movement and soon start- 
ed plundering the village of Kam&l Kh&n* in B&ghw&na in 

* Kamdl Khdn's estate in Bagkwana. 

The village of Kama! Khan in Baghwana was a source of disputes 
between Jam Mir Khan II and Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat. The Jam 
said that he was entitled to the village by right of his mother and that 
he inherited the property in the time of the late Nasir Khan and held 
its possession during part of Mir Khudadad Khan’s reign, an allegation 
which the latter positively denied. 

The circumstances connected with this case are as follows : — 

One Kama! Khan lit ami inherited the village from his father Mir 
Murad Ali who died about the year 1855, leaving three widows, other 
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Jhalawan to the revenues of which he laid claim. Some of 
the letters, however, which the Jam had issued to the Balu- 
chistan sardara asking them to join in the rebellion, fell into 
the hands of the Khan who immediately sent an army under 
Shahghasi Wali Muhammad into Bela to punish his refrac- 
tory feudatory. The Shahghasi was also directed to attack 
the headquarters of Nuruddxu Mengal en route as the latter 
had made common cause with the Jam and taken a prominent 
part in all his rebellions* The Mengal chief was attacked in 
his stronghold, and, being unable to resist the Shahghasi, he 
fled to the hills. Wali Muhammad pushed on rapidly towards 
£;£]&, and on the 35th of November 1869 he encountered 
the united forces of the Jam and Nuruddm at a place called 
Singal about 24 miles distant from Wad. After severe 
fighting the rebels broke and dispersed, leaving their guns 
and all their camp equipage in the hands of the victors. 
Jam Mar Kh&n fled to Karachi with his family. He was 
granted an asylum on agreeing to dismiss all his armed 
followers ; to reside at any place fixed by the British Govern- 
ment ; to abstain while residing in British territory from 


female relatives and two cousins, Karim Khan and Muhammad Khan. 
The property was, however, administered by Nash* Khan LI as head of 
the Iitazai tribe, who gave a monthly allowance to each female. The 
heirs then complained that Jam Mir Khan had seized some of the 
personal property on the plea that he was Kamal’s sister’s sou’s nephew, 
and that he resented His High ness’s interference, as, according to Baloch 
Law, sisters or daughters were always disinherited. Mir Nash* Khan, 
being on friendly terms with the Jam, asked the heirs to waive the 
claim. Meanwhile Muhammad Khan died intestate and Karim Khan 
died leaving a son, Mian Saiad Khan, who became sole heir to the pro- 
perty. But as he was of somewhat weak intellect, Nasir Khan still re- 
tained control over the estate and intended to make the property over 
to Mian Saiad Khan’s two sons, Kuram Khan and Gauhar Khan, as soon 
as Jam Mir Khan relinquished his temporary trust. 

In December 1868, however, the Jam claimed the estate by 
right of his mother, and marched a force to take possession of it. This 
movement was opposed by the Shahghasi and after a skirmish of two 
days, a truce was agreed to, the Shahghasi presenting the Jam with a 
note from the Khan, authorising him to receive the charge of the 
village on condition that he would visit Kalat and have the possession 
confirmed by the Khan. Captain Harrison informed the Jam on the 
8th June 1869 that as he had declined to come to Kalat and substantiate 
his claim, it was considered that he had voluntarily resigned his preten- 
sions and that' he should withdraw his agent from the village and 
consider it as belonging to the Khan. 
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taking any part in the affairs of His Highness the Khan of 
Kalat or of his old possessions; and not to leave British 
territory without the permission of- the British Government 
While at Karachi, Jam Mir Khan was found to be intriguing 
with people in Bela, and he was consequently removed to 
Hyderabad, Sind. Here also he was found carrying on intri- 
gues against the Khan of Kal&t, and was, therefore, removed 
to Ahmadnagar and Poona in 1871. About the time of Jam 
Mir Khan’s removal from Sind, his son, subsequently Jam 
Ali Khan III, managed to escape to Bela, where he came to 
terms with the Khan of Kalat and undertook the conduct 
of the affairs of the State. 

In 1876, at the settlement arrived at by Sir Robert 
Sandeman at Mastung between Mir Khud&dad Kh&n of Kal&fc 
and his sa?'ddrs , Jam Ali Khan represented his father, and 
in consequence of the intercession of the sarddrs and at 
the request of the Khan, Jam Mir Khan was released from 
his confinement in British India in the spring of 1877, on 
his accepting the following conditions : — 

(1) That he acknowledges the Kh&n’s suzerainty in 

accordance with ancient usage. 

(2) That he accepts and abides by all the conditions 

of the reconciliation, which his son, the then 
acting Jam, agreed to on his behalf at Mastung 
in July 1876. 

(3 ) That he accepts as final, and agrees to respect, the 

decision given by Major Harrison and confirm- 
ed by Colonel Sir W. Merewether, Commis- 
sioner in Sind, in June 1869, regarding the 
Kamal Khan estate, whereby the said estate 
was awarded to His Highness the Kh&n. 

(4) That he agrees to accept, as binding on himself 

and his successors, all the terms of the engage- 
ment executed on the 8th of December 1876 
between the British and the Kalat Governments 
on behalf of their respective subjects and affairs 
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so far as those terms may in any wise affect or 
be applicable to him. 

Jam Mir Khan was at first inclined to let his son J&m 
Ali Kh&n carry on the government of the State, but this state 
of affairs did not last long, and Jam Mir Khan soon after- 
wards took the administration into own hands. 

Shortly after, disputes broke out between the father and 
the son and, owing to a disturbance in Las Bela, Jam Ali 
Khan was, in 1878, summoned to Quetta, and a reconciliation 
was effected. In 1879, he proceeded on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and remained on good terms with his father for a consider- 
able time after his return and even accompanied him to 
Karachi in 1880. In June 1879, J&m Mir Khan was granted 
a personal salute of 9 guns, so long as his conduct remained 
satisfactory. In 1881, disputes broke out afresh between the 
father and son ; Jam Ali Khan was summoned to Quetta but 
refused to come on the score of danger to his family. Even- 
tually, he was seized and imprisoned by his father. Mr. 
Duke was sent to Karachi to enquire into the matter, and 
as the result of his report Jam Ali was sent to Quetta where 
he was kept under surveillance with an allowance from the 
Las Bela State. 

In 1882, Jam Ali Khan having attempted to escape was 
removed from Quetta to Sibi, and was subsequently sent on 
to Jhelum in the Punjab. He was afterwards sent back to 
Quetta. 

In 1883, efforts were made to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between Jam Mfr Khan and lffs son Jam Ali Khan, but 
they proved unsuccessful. In 1886, Jam Ali Khan, who was 
at that time under loose surveillance, escaped from Sibi to 
Wad. Sir Oliver St. John, then Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan, marched to Baglnvana where 
he met Jam Ali Khan, who, on being permitted to leave 
B&ghwana, fled to Kharan whence he afterwards returned to 
Quetta and gave himself up. He was afterwards kept in 
confinement. 
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Jam Mir Khan died in January 1888 leaving three 
sons, the elder, Jam Ali Khan, by the sister of the Mengal 
chief and two by a Delhi lady whom he had espoused 
while in exile. 

The succession was disputed on the death of Jam Mir 
Khan, the latter having disinherited Jam Ali ICh&n and 
appointed a younger son as successor. Pending a decision 
of the matter by the Government of India, Rai Bahadur 
Hittu Ram, C.I.E., was deputed to Bela to conduct the affairs- 
of the State and held this post to the great benefit of the 
administration from the 11th February 1888 to the 21st of 
January 1889, on which date Haji Jam Ali Khan was in stalled 
at Bela by Sir Robert Sandeman, Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan. 

Haji Jam Ali Khan III was one of the sardcvrs who* 
accompanied the Khan of Kalat to Delhi and was present at 
the Imperial Assemblage held there on the 1st of January 
1877. 

On the accession of Haji Jam Ali Khan, it was con- 
sidered desirable to lay down certain conditions for his 
guidance which he accepted and signed in public durbar . 
Under this agreement, the Jam granted a free pardon to all 
who had been hostile to him in the past, and agreed to- 
conduct the administration of the State in accordance with the 
advice of the Agent to the Governor-General ; to employ a 
Wazir approved by him ; to make no important change for 
a term of five years in the customs of the- country, or in the 
system of administration now established, without his- con- 
currence and to particularly avoid imposing fresh hardens 
of taxation and resuming mudfi grants ; to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Agent to the Governor-General before causing 
sentences of death to be executed ; to make such allow- 
ances from the revenues of the Las Bela State, as the 
Agent to the Governor-General may now, and in future 
from time to time, recommend for the widow, sons and the 
family of his late father ; similarly to make suitable provi* 
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sion for Akhundzada Muhammad Nur, Vakil Walidad Khan, 
Sardar S&hib Khfi.ii Chhutta and other servants of the Las 
Bela State in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Agent to the Governor-General. 

In accordance with the above arrangements, Lala Tola 
Bam, a tahsildar in the Baluchistan Agency, was appointed 
Wazir, and suitable provision was made for the family of the 
late Jam, and for his younger sons who were afterwards sent 
to the Aitchison College at Lahore. On the 25th of April 
1889, a determined attempt was made to assassinate Haji 
Jam Ali Khan who had become a C.I.E., by this time, by 
one Habibulla, a servant of the Jam’s household. Kai Baha- 
dur Hittu Bam was again deputed to Bela to enquire into 
the circumstances. The accused, however, died while being 
removed to Quetta. 

In November 1889, at a durb&r held at Quetta by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, Haji Jam Ali Khfm was granted a 
salute of 9 guns. 

Towards the end of 1889, Lala Tola B4m returned to 
his appointment as tahslld&r, and Munshi Ghuhim Nabi was 
appointed Wazir . He, however, resigned office at the end of 
March 1891 and it was decided at the express desire of the 
Jam and his headmen that no new Wazir should be appoint- 
ed. About this time, the Jam appointed his eldest son Mir 
Kamal Khan as his Vakil at Karachi, but owing to quarrels 
between father and son, Mir Kamal Khan gave up the 
appointment shortly after. 

In January 1892, the regrettable death of Sir Bobert 
Sandeman took place at Las Bela, while on tour at that 
place. 

In January 1894, H&ji Jam Ali Khan was created a 

K.C.LE. 

Sir Haji Jam Ali Khan III, K.C.LE., died on the 14th 
of January 1896, from an attack of pneumonia at the time 
Mir Kama! Kh&n was on his way to Quetta, where, owing to 
the strained relations between him and his father, it had 
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been decided fcbat he was to live on an allowance, xiis 
younger brother, Mir Murad Ali, was accordingly put in 
temporary charge of the administration of the State. 

The Government of India having approved of the suc- 
cession of Mir Kam&l Khan, he was, on 8th May 1896, at a 
durbdr held at Hab installed as J&m of Las Bela by Captain 

Only limited 

of administration were, however, conferred on him at 


Mir Kama! 
Khan. 


Tighe, Political Agent, Southern Baluchistan 
powers 

first, and a Wazir nominated by the Government of India 
was appointed to control the administration. Diwan Ganpat 
Rax, C.I.E., was appointed Wazir, but resigned in April 
1897, and was succeeded by KMn Bah&dur Haji Ahmad Y&r 
Kh&n, who still (1907) holds the appointment. 

In August 1896, Mir Mur&d Ali Khan, the Jam s second 
brother, fled to Afghanistan, whence he returned in Febru- 
ary 1903 and was given a monthly allowance of Rs. 300 by 
the Jam and permitted to reside at Las Bela. Mfr Idbxib 
RMn, a son of J£m Mfr Kb&n and uncle of Jam Kam£l 
Kh&n, married a daughter of Sir Nauroz Khta Nausherw^ni, 
Chief of Kh&rin. Mfr Ayub Kh&n, a brother of Mfr Y&kfib 
Khan, went to England in October 1904 to study law where 
he is said (1907) to be doing well. 

Jam Kam&l Khan’s conduct having proved very satis- 
factory during the first five years, he was invested, in Janu- 
ary 1902, by the Hon’ble Colonel C. E. Yate, C.M.G., C.S.I., 
Agent to the Governor-General in Buluehist&n, with full 
powers in a durbdr held at Las Bela, on his agreeing to the 
following conditions : — 

(i) That he will always conduct the administration 

in accordance with the advice of /the Gover- 
nor-General’s Agent. 

(ii) That he will employ a Wazir approved by the 

Governor-General’s Agent, and will be gene- 
rally guided by his advice. 

(hi) That he will make no important change in 
the system of administration now established 
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without the concurrence of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, and will refer sentences of 
death for the approval of the Agent to the 
Governor-General before they are carried into 
execution. 

(iv) That he will continue to grant such allowances to 
the families of his father and grandfather as 
the Agent to the Governor-General may, from 
time to time, recommend. 

Jam Kain&l Kh&n was born about 1874 and married in 
1895 the daughter of Mur&d Khan Gichki of Tump in 
Makr&n, On the 1 1th of September 1905 he contracted a 
second marriage with the daughter of Jam Mir Baj&r Khan 
Jokhia of Malir near Karachi. 

J&m Kam&l Khan attended the Coronation durb&r at 
Delhi in January 1903 and was present at all the principal 
functions. In December 1903, he attended the durb&r held 
by his Excellency Lord Curzon at Pasni, and was present at 
Quetta in March 1906 during the visit of Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and also at the 
Quetta Viceregal durb&r held by Lord Minto in October 
1906. 

In 1903-4, a family quarrel between the J&m and the 
Mengal Sard&r Khel or chiefs family threatened to become 
acute. The J&m’s sister had been betrothed to Mir Rahim 
Kh&n, son of Mir Wali Muhammad, the Mengal chiefs 
cousin, while Mir Wali Muhammad’s daughter was betrothed 
to the J&nfs brother. But from one cause or another 
the J&m’s family had been evading the completion of these 
alliances and very angry feelings prevailed among the M&i- 
gals. Major Showers, Political Agent, Kal&t, effected a re- 
conciliation between the parties and both the marriages were 
celebrated on the 26th of January 1904. 

Up to October 1903, the Las Bela State was under the 
control of the Political Agent, Southern Baluchistan, with 
headquarters at Karachi, who was also in charge of the: 
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Kh&n’s lands in Nasir&b&d watered by the Sind canals. history, 
From the 1st of November 1903, the Southern Baluchistan 
Agency was abolished, the charge of the Las Bela State was 
transferred to the Political Agent, Kalat, for whom an Assis- 
tant Political Agent was sanctioned, while the Naslrab&d 
nid&at was handed over, on a perpetual lease, to the British 
Government and formed into a tahsil of the Sibi district. 

J&m Kamal Khan’s tenure of the chiefship has up to 
the present been highly satisfactory. The financial position 
of the State has been improved and serious crime consider-* 
abty diminished. 

Las Bela is rich in archaeological remains. Lying on Archjsq- 
the ancient route between the East and the West and on one 
of the principal ancient trade routes from Central Asia which 
terminated at Somniani, the country has preserved in its 
ruins a series of interesting historic monuments of the 
peoples who happened to cross its borders. Among the more 
important remains are the shrines of HingMj, Sh&h Bilawal 
and Lahxifc-i-Lamakan ; the cave dwellings at Gondr&ni; the 
tombs at Hinidan and other places ; the shrine of Sassi and 
Punnxin, Kumbh Shirm connected with the legend of Shirfn 
and Farh&d; and the ruins of ancient towns, etc., which are 
scattered throughout the State. 

Hinglctj is the best known place of pilgrimage in Hinglaj. 
Baluchistan, situated in 25° 30' N., and 65° 31' E., below the 
peak of the same name on the banks of the Hingol river. 

The shrine, which is dedicated to a goddess known as 
N&ni by Muhammadans and Parbati, Kali or M&ta by 
Hindus, lies in a verdant basin with mountains on either 
side rising perpendicularly to nearly 1,000 feet in height. 

It consists of a low castellated mud edifice in a natural 
cavity. A flight of steps leads to a deeper semi-circular 
cleft through which pilgrims creep on all fours. The '$■ 

v\ seenery* is very picturesque and has been graphically des- 
< ' bribed by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich.* He says u Amongst 

* India by Colonel Sir Thomas Iloldich, 1904, page 45. ; 
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the gigantic cliffs of Mal&n which overlook the deep-set 
valley of the Hingol river are narrow little gorges and ravines 
each carrying its tribute of fresh water (so rare elsewhere in 
the country) to the blue depths of the main stream, and 
abounding in a freshness of the green vegetation which is to 
be found nowhere amongst the hills of lesser altitude. The 
scenery is impressive and grand, as is usually the case where 
the rivers of the frontier burst through the barrier of frontier 
mountains ; and the rare beauty of this exception to the 
sterility of Makr&n landscape has been recognised through 
past ages of a people who are ever ready to devote all things 
beautiful in nature to the direct service of the gods- Near 1j 
Hingl&z, hidden away in one of these green byways of the 
mountains is a shrine (the shrine of Bibi N&ni) which is 
celebrated from the Euphrates to the Ganges. Here Hindu 
and Muhammadan pilgrims alike resort, each claiming the 
divine protection of the presiding goddess or of the departed 
saint, according to the tenets of their faith ; not recognising 
that the object of their veneration is probably the same 
goddess who was known to the Chaldeans under the same 
old world name (N&na) a thousand years before the time of 
Abraham. Nothing testifies so strongly to the unchangeable 
nature of the geographical link formed by Makr£n between 
East and West than does this remarkable zi&v&t hidden away 
in the deep folds of the Malan mountains.” 

The route followed by pilgrims is the Kar5ehi~Mi&ni- ! 
Hinglaj route, a detailed account of which will be found 
in Appendix II. The journey to and from Hingl&j occupies 
about 24 days, the total distance being about 150 miles. 
Bands of pilgrims from remote parts of India visit the shrine 
at all times of the year. They assemble at Karachi and 
when the numbers reach 40 or 50, the party is conducted by 
a Br&hman leader known as agwa through Miami to Hingl&f. 
Each person provides himself or herself with a stick of kcm&r 
(oleander) wood, mounted with gold or silver in the case of 
men of means who are, however, few and far between. 
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On starting from Karachi the pilgrims are counted at 
the Kh&rari post by a State official who issues a pass to the 
agioa stating the number of bis party. This pass is produced 
at Mi&ni where the pilgrims are made to answer a set of 
questions in order to classify them for purposes of levying 
fees. Fees are collected by a bhdrti or hereditary Hindu 
Examiner on behalf of the State from all except devotees and 
unmarried girls. The rates vary from R. 1-4 to Rs. 6-4 
according to each person's financial position which is indicat- 
ed by the gold, silver or ordinary lean dr wood wand which he 
or she carries in the hand. The proceeds yield about Rs. 600 
to the State annually. En route, the pilgrims are required to 
perform religious ceremonies at no less than 15 places which 
are considered to be sacred. At every place each pilgrim is 
supposed to make certain offerings in cash or kind which are 
appropriated by the agioa . At Hinglaj, the ritual consists 
of the offering at the shrine of a cocoanut and a piece of a 
red cloth, and, as already mentioned, of creeping through a 
cave on all fours. Close to the shrine is a well, said to be of 
unfathomable depth, whose water is regarded as sacred and is 
taken in bottles by pilgrims to their homes. At a short dis- 
tance is the tank of water called the Alail Kund, where the 
pilgrims perform ablutions. Those who can swim, jump into 
the tank from an overhanging rock and proceed through a 
subterraneous passage to another part of the mountain* 
This is believed to purify them from their sins. Pilgrims 
also throw a cocoanut forcibly into the water, and if bubbles 
arise in sufficent quantities above the surface, the individual 
considers that his sins have been forgiven. The other places 
visited by pilgrims to Hinglaj are Ohaurasi, Guru N&nak-ka- 
sar&n, Gorakhji-ki-dhuni and Jholi Jk&r where they perform 
the ordinary ceremonies. 

Captain Hart visited Hinglaj about 1840 and he has left 
an interesting account of his journey in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society * The same route was afterwards attempted by 
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* Vol. IX, 1840, page 134. 
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the late Sir William Harris, but being recognised as a 
European at the second or third stage he saw such symptoms 
of hostility among the natives as to induce him to return. 

The shrine of Shah Bil&wal is next in importance to 
that of Hinglaj. It is situated in about latitude 25° 48'N., 
and longitude 67° 5' E., near a village of the same name west 
of the Vfra Hab stream. The shrine stands among the Pab 
hills in a narrow valley watered by a fine perennial spring. 
The locality is fertile and well wooded, the principal trees 
being tamarind, mango and jdmun or black-plum. There 
is a mosque close by the shrine with a cemetery attached to 
it, Sh&h Bil&wal was a Saiad saint from Sind who, about 
the year 900 A.H., settled at Lahut whence he moved on 
to the present site of the shrine which was formerly 
occupied by a garden belonging to a Hindu named Grokal. 

A dome of baked bricks, plastered with lime, stands over 
the tomb. The shrine is held in veneration both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, the guardians of the shrine being 
Muhammadans. Hindus here perform the ceremony of the 
first shaving of children before investing them with the | 
sacred thread. 

Another shrine of some repute which is frequented by ;i 
devotees from India at all seasons is Lahut-i-L&mak&n lying 
at a distance of about 4 miles to the south of Sh&h Bil&wal. 
The shrine is reached by a dark passage, in which there is /; 
a big boulder, and a rope is suspended along the length of 
the passage by which the devotees trace their way. Close to 
the shrine is a structure resembling a manger and some J 
upright stones like pegs which, according to the local tradi- 
tion, were used by Hazrat Ali for his famous mare. To the' ; 
north of the shrine is a small mosque and to its west a 1 
spring, the water of which collects in a pool. 

These interesting cave dwellings have never yet been 
thoroughly explored. Commander T. &. Carless of the Indian 
Navy visited the place in 1838 and has left the following • 
■■/account:— ’ 
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" About 9 miles to the northward of Beyla a range of 
low hills sweeps in a semi-circle from one side of the valley 
to the other and forms its head. The Poorally river issues 
from a deep ravine on the western side, and is about* 200 
yards broad. It is bounded on one side by steep cliffs, 40 or 
50 feet high, on the summit of which there is an ancient 
burying ground, and the water runs bubbling along it in 
two or three small rivulets, among heaps of stones and 
patches of tamarisk jungle. Having crossed the stream we 
pursued our way up its bed amongst the bushes until we 
gained the narrow ravine through which it flows, and then, 
turning into one of the lateral branches, entered Shuhr 
Roghun. The scene was singular. On either side of the 
wild, broken ravine, the rocks rise perpendicularly to the 
height of four or five hundred feet, and are excavated as far 
as can be seen, in some places, where there is footing to ascend, 
up to the summit. These excavations are most numerous 
along the lower part of the hill and form distinct houses, most 
of which are uninjured by time. They consist in general 
of a room 15 feet square, forming a kind of open verandah, 
with an interior chamber of the same dimensions, to which 
you gain admittance by a door. There are niches for lamps 
in many, and a place built up and covered in, apparently 
intended to hold grain. Most of them had once been plas- 
tered with clay, and in a few, when the form of the rock 
allowed of its being done, the interior apartment is lighted 
by small windows. The houses at the summit of the cliffs 
are now inaccessible, from the narrow, precipitous paths by 
which they were approached having been worn away; and 
those at the base appear to have been occupied by the 
, poorer class of inhabitants, for many of them are merely 
irregular shaped holes, with a rudely constructed door. The 
■ ■ rock in which those excavations have been made is what I 
. believe is called by geologists conglomerate, being com- 
: posed of a mass of rounded stones of almost every variety of 
rock, imbedded in hard clay It contains a large quantity of 
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salt (I think natron), which is seen in a thin film on the 
walls of all the chambers, and at two or three spots in the 
upper part of the ravine, where water drops from the over- 
hanging crags. 

iS Ifc would be singular if such a place as Shuhr Roghun 
existed, amongst a people so superstitious as the Noomrees 
without a legend of some kind being attached to it and they 
accordingly relate the following story : — In the reign of Solo- 
mon, the excavated city was governed by a king celebrated 
all over the east for his wisdom, and the great beauty of his 
only daughter, Buddul Jumaul (Badi-ul-jamal). She was 
beloved by seven young men, who, from the great friend- 
ship existing among them, were called, by way of distinc- 
tion, the seven friends ; but they perished one after the other 
in defending the object of their adoration from the designs 
of half a dozen demons, who, attracted by her surpassing 
beauty, made repeated attempts to carry her off. At this 
interesting period of her history, Syf-ool-Mullik (Saif-ul- 
Maluk), son of the King of Egypt, arrived at Shuhr Roghun, 
who, being the handsomest man of his time, and as brave 
as he was handsome, had been despatched by bis father on 
his travels, in the hope that by the way he might conquer 
a few kingdoms for himself. The princess, as a matter of 
course, fell in love with Him. The demon lovers were in des- 
pair, and made a desparate effort to carry her off* when at 
her devotions, but were all slain in the attempt by the prince. 
The father of the fair princess rewarded him for his gallantry 
with the hand of his daughter, and the happy couple lived 
to reign for many years in peace and security, over the 
excavated city. Such was the tale related to me by my 
attendants which forms the ground- work of a story written 
in the Persian language, entitled the ‘ Adventures of Syf- 
ool-Mullik with the fairy Buddul Jumaul / I obtained a 
copy of the work at Kur&chee. 

“ A short distance above the entrance of the city, the 
broken precipitous ravine in which it is situated decreases 
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in width to ten or twelve yards, and forms a deep natural 
channel in the rock. For about half a mile, the cliffs are 
excavated on both sides to a considerable height, and taking 
the remains of houses into account, I think there cannot be 
less altogether than 1,500. In one place a row of seven, in 
very good preservation, was pointed out by the guides as the 
residence of the seven friends, and further on we came to 
the grandest of all, the palace of Buddul Jumaul. At this 
part, the hill, by the abrupt turning of the ravine, juts out in 
a narrow point, and, towards the extremity, forms thenafcural 
wall of rock, about 300 feet high, and 20 feet thick. Half 
way, it had been cut through, and a chamber constructed, 
about 20 feet square, with the two opposite sides open. It is 
entered through a passage leading through a mass of rock, 
partly overhanging the ravine, and on the other side of the 
apartment two doors give admittance to two spacious rooms. 
The whole had once been plastered over, and, from its situa- 
tion, must have formed a safe and commodious retreat. At 
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which my attendants said was the mosque where the princess 
was rescued by Syf-ool-MuMik, when the demons attempted 
to carry her off-” 

These tombs are situated near the confluence of the 
Him'dan rivulet and the Hah river close to the Hi aid an Levy 
post at a distance of about 50 miles from Karachi. The 
attention of the Archeological ’ Surveyor was first drawn to 
these tombs by Major M. A. Tighe, Political Agent, Southern 
Baluchistan in 1901, whereupon Dr. J. Pb. Vogel visited 
them and published an interesting account in a paper 
which appeared in the annual report of the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India for 1902-3. The cemetery in which 
these tombs occur contains a considerable number of 
ordinary Muhammadan graves. Scattered among these are 
71 highly ornamented sepulchres of unknown origin which 
afford evidence of a system of superterrene burial. Their 
direction is universally from south to nortn. lhe material 
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is yellowish sandstone. They may be divided into two sub- 
divisions ; twenty-seven small ones consisting of one sar- 
cophagus, and forty-four large ones having two, and in one 
instance even three, sarcophagi placed one upon the other. 
The tombs are either single or built in rows numbering from 
two to eight, sometimes raised on a common plinth. The 
lower sarcophagus is generally constructed of eight vertical 
slabs, three on each long and one on each short side. These 
are covered by three slabs on which the second sarcophagus 
is raised, similar to the lower one, but slightly smaller in its 
dimensions. On the upper sarcophagus four or five layers of 
slabs are laid horizontally, gradually diminishing in size so 
as to give the whole structure the general appearance of a 
slender pyramid. The topmost slab is set vertically, its 
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consequence of a revelation that she would become a 
Mussalman was abandoned by them, like Moses, on the river 
and picked up by a washerman. The foundling grew into a 
beautiful girl and Punnun from Keeh Makran fell violently 
in love with her, but his father was against the match and 
sent men to drug him and carry him off. Sassi started in 
haste to overtake him, and near Pahoni Naka in Las Bela she 
Was overcome with thirst and fell exhausted. It was then 
that the spring known to this day as Sassi-waro-chodo 
(Sassi's spring) broke forth to quench her thirst. Continu- 
ing onwards, her further progress was barred at the mouth of 
the Phor river by the flood tide which had come up into the 
estuary in spite of Punnun’s assurance that there was no 
large river between Sind and his home in Kech Makran. 
Overwhelmed with despair, she turned back to the Mob bar" 
river. A rock is shown in the middle of the bed which 
emits a peculiarly metallic sound when struck, and is said to 
repeat the voice of Sassi crying for her lover. It is known as 
Sassi-waro-watto (Sassi's bowl). Then she met a shepherd 
who had designs on her honour, but she was received into- 
the earth, to be followed shortly afterwards by her lover who 
was returning to look for her. The story is interesting as 
showing that the ancient road from Bind to Bdla and 
Makran lay over the Paboni pass and it seems probable that 
it was by this pass that Alexander must have crossed.. 

This is a spring on the western slopes of the H&ro 
or Mala hills on the route between India and Makran which 
passes through Las Bela over the Jau-Lak. It is a common 
belief among the people that Farhad, the hero of the well 
known tragedy of Shinn and Farhad ” was told to cut 
through the mountain at this spot in order to carry the 
waters of the spring across the mountain for which he had 
been promised the hand of Shinn. Just as Farhad had 
nearly completed the work, an old woman treacherously went 
at the instigation of Shinn's relatives and told him that 
Shirin had died, Farh&d fell senseless down the hill and 
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they dry the larger and hard ones in the sun, and when they population, 

are thoroughly baked they grind them down and make meal of 

them and loaves. Others bake cakes from this meal. Their 

cattle also live on dried fish, for the country is destitute of 

meadows and does not produce grass. * * * * * The whole diet 

of these people consists of fish. Few of them sow any corn* 

for they use fish instead of bread. The most prosperous 

of them collect the bones of the whales cast up by the 

sea and use this instead of timber for their bouses ; the broad 

bones which they find they make into doors. The majority, 

who are poor, make their houses of the backbones of fishes/' 

It has been suggested that the Qreftai are now represented by 
the Hots of Makran, while the Gadrosi have been identified 
with the Gador, a few of whom now live in Las Bela and 
form part of the Jat or Jadgal population of the State. 

Among, the races which are mentioned by the Arab chroni- 
clers are the JCorak and Med, both of which are still to be 
found along the coast line of Makran and Las Bela, and it 
was in consequence of piracies committed by these people 
that the expedition under Muhammad bin Qasim was 
organised by the Caliphs to conquer Sind.* Except the 
Gadras, none of the tribes now inhabiting Las Bela are identi- 
fiable with any of the ancient inhabitants and, with a few 
isolated exceptions which have been mentioned later on, 
they are now known by the geographical appellation of L&si. 

The first census of the State was carried out in 1901, Density, 
when estimates of population were obtained through the 
headmen of the groups under arrangements made by the I 

Wmvr. The results gave a total of 13,112 houses or families 
and 56,109 persons or 9 persons to a square mile. 

Owing to the drought and scarcity of food grains and 
fodder, a large number of the inhabitants had gone away to A 

Sind and were absent when these estimates were prepared, , : 

and it is, therefore, probable that the population was under- 
estimated, 


* Gazetteer of Makrdn, $hgu 00 
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The number of permanent villages in 1904 was 139 
including the town of Las Bela, or one village in about 46 
miles. 

In pre-British days, the number of villages was small, 
as, owing to insecurity of life, the people grouped themselves 
together in large villages, but now the cultivators prefer 
to live in detached huts among their fields, and new ham- 
lets which ordinarily contain about half a dozen families are 
springing up. The important villages are Bela Shalir, Pir 
Karia, Miani, Ufchal, Liari, and Ormara which are describ- 
ed in the miniature gazetteer of the nidhats in which they 
are situated. 

The inhabitants of Las Bela are not subject to periodic 
migrations like the Brahuis. In years of drought and famine, 
however, they migrate temporarily to Karachi, Nagar Thatha, 
Mirpur in Sind, and to Kathiawar and Jamnagar in Bom- 
bay, where they work as day labourers and return to their 
homes as soon as the conditions in their country are favour- 
able. Periodical immigrants are the Brahuis from Wad, 
Nal, Kolwa, Jau, and Ornach, who come in the autumn and 
work as field labourers and return to the highlands early 
in April. The Makranis, principally Nakibs, visit the Bela 
State in small numbers in the cold weather and bring with 
them dates and pomegranates from the Panjgiir territory and 
exchange them for cotton cloth of European manufacture. 
A small number of the Makranis also visit Ormara whence 
they return towards Panjgiir in the spring with dried fish 
and cotton cloth. 

Among the Lasis marriage generally takes place when 
a lad is about 17 years and the girl is about 2 years his 
junior, but among the Mods, children between 10 and 12 
years of age are married. As elsewhere in Baluchistan, betro- 
fchral precedes marriage, and is arranged by the parents of the 
parties. The father of the boy, accompanied by a few of h is 
relatives, visits the father or guardian of the girl, and if their 
overtures are accepted, the father of the boy presents, accord lag 
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to his means, a silk or coloured cotton wrapper, 2 to 5 rupees population. 
in cash and two gold or silver rings to the girl, which latter 
she puts on the little finger of her right hand. The girl’s 
parents then bring milk, in which sugar is mixed, which is 
partaken by all present, prayers for the welfare of the parties 
are then offered and the boy's parents are congratulated. 

This completes the betrothal, which is considered binding 
on the parties. A convenient; day is subsequently fixed by 
the parties for marriage and certain ceremonies, which are 
more of a social than religious nature, are performed. On 
the appointed day, the bridegroom proceeds to the bride’s 
house with a marriage procession, where they are entertained 
at the expense of the bridegroom and the nikah is performed 
by a mulld according to Muhammadan rites. The bridegroom 
presents a dress to the bride which she wears at the time of 
the wedding, and her parents present her with a few dresses, 
and articles of bedding and household furniture; they also 
present a dress to the bridegroom. During the interval be- 
tween the day of betrothal and the uikdk, the bridegroom 
sends his bride presents of clothes, etc., on festive occasions, 
and on other days held sacred by Muhammadans. The Mdds 
also observe similar ceremonies with slight modifications. 

Bride-price or lab is not paid among the L&sis, but 
among the Meds the usual amount is 20 nnihr or about 
Rs. 200, and among the Baloch from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250, which 
is partly paid in cash and partly in kind. Dower or haq-i~ 
mahr is recognised and the ordinary amount is Rs. 5G and 
is paid in cash or in kind. 

The system of exchange of girls for marriage is also 
prevalent. Polygamy is rare, and is only practised by well- 
to-do people. Except among the Riinjha and the Sheikh, 
who allow* a widow freedom to choose her husband from 
among the tribesmen, a widow among other tribes is re- 
quired to marry one of her deceased husband’s brothers. 

Divorce is rare among the Basis, but not uncommon 
among the Meds, and is usually given by a husband for 
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population, faithlessness or disagreement with the wife, the usual method 
being to give to the wife or her guardian, one by one, three 
stones repeating the word divorce each time. 

Adultery is looked on with abhorrence by the tribesmen, 
and death is the punishment of a faithless wife and her 
paramour caught flagrante delicto . But when both or either 
of the parties escape, the case is decided by the Jam with 
the help of a tribal jirga compensation is awarded to the 
injured husband, and a fine levied for the State. The amount 
is fixed according to the merits of each case. 

The position of women, more especially among the 
Baloch and Brahui who are permanently settled in Las Bela 
and who do not allow females any share in inheritance, is 
one of degradation ; she is required to perform many of the 
menial services, but in the arrangement of the household 
affairs she enjoys a large amount of freedom. 

Inheritance among males is governed by shariat or 
Muhammadan Law. The Lasts do not allow any share of 
inheritance to a daughter, to the offspring of a slave girl, or to 
a widow who is a slave by birth ; but a tribeswoman who 
becomes a widow receives the share to which the shariat 
entitles her, and also her deferred dower. Among the Mods, 
a widow is only entitled to her lab or bride-price and the 
wedding presents given her by her parents, 

i uage. The indigenous languages of Las Bela are Sindi, known 

to the Brahtiis as Jadgali, which is spoken by about three- 
fourths of the inhabitants ; western or Makrani Baluchi which 
is spoken by the sea-faring tribes, namely, Med, Sangur, 
Sfijdi, Sheikh Ahrnadi, Bfeanj.au, Motak, Shapafc, Sihan, 
Grnjar, Kurd, etc., and Brahui which is locally known as 
Kurd i and is spoken by Brahuis who have permanently 
settled in Bela. Baluchi is the prevailing language in the 
Orrnara and II ab Nadi ni&bals* Brahui is largely spoken 
in the Velpafc ni&bat and the Jadg&li predominates in all the 
other nidbais of Las Bela, 
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In his census report of 1901, Mr. Hughes Buller says: — 

“ In Hughes’ Baluchistan it is stated that the predomin- 
ant tribe residing in the Las Bela State is the Lumri or 
Numri and a detailed list is given by the author showing four- 
teen sub-sections into which the Lumris are said to be divided. 
This list includes most of the principal tribes of the State, 
and it was, therefore, with some surprise that I discovered 
no trace of the Lumris or Numris in the enumeration papers. 
Pottinger who visited Kalat in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and Masson who wrote later, both refer to the Lumris, 
and Pottinger saw in them a great resemblance to Hindus. 
The origin of the word Lumri is said to be Nuh-mardi, and it 
is a curious fact that Abul Fazal, in the Ain4-Alcbari refers to 
the Kirthar range, which lies between Sind and Baluchistan, 
as the dwelling place of the Nuh-mardi Baloehis. 

‘‘Whatever may have been the significance of the 
word Lumri in former times, it appears now to have fallen 
into contempt. It is not used, so far as I can ascertain, as a 
generic term for the population of Las Bela, but appears to 
be applied by the ruling race to that portion of its subjects 
who are cultivators, as distinguished from the Dr&r, other- 
wise called Ajri, the graziers of the plains, and the Ohaparb 
the graziers of the eastern hills. 

A very short acquaintance with the Las is will convince 
the observer that they differ in many characteristics from the 
tribes which inhabit the mountainous tracts to the north of 
them. Although they are distributed among a number of 
tribes, these are for the most part numerically insignificant* 
The individual has asserted his pre-eminence and the feelings 
which unite the tribesmen of the upper portion of the Province* 
whether they be those of kinship or of common good and ill, 
are not nearly so prominent in Las Bela, Probably the same 
feelings existed once but have disappeared under the rule 
of the succession of petty princes who have occupied Bdla 
as their capital. The tribal headman, or paryamuns as he 
is called, has none of the authority which is vested in a Bruhui. 
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or Baloch chief; whilst, more wondertul tnan au, * — 
exists among most of the tribes, of allowing a woman the share 
in inheritance which is prescribed in Muhammadan Law. 

u The principal tribes among the Lasis claim to be 
descendants of the SiimrSs and Sammas, who formerly held 
Sind. Their tribal names certainly indicate that many of 
them are of Hindu origin, and this theory is confirmed, 
when we look further into their sections and sub-sections 
by our finding the constant occurrence of the Sanskrit word 
V otra. These facts, coupled with the strictness of their 
Muhammadanism, indicate that, like many o tie m 
tribes, they were converts from Hinduism, and that they are 
identifiable with the Jats of the Indus valley. 

« There is one process on the other hand which has been 
going on in Bela which is common among the Br&huis and the 
Baloch, i.e., the affiliation of outside groups or individuals 
. . i TKna fhft Bahlol among the Chhut- 
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. — Kunyha raj. 

1. Runjha tribe proper 

2. Bhambra 

3. Bodra 

4. Halid 

5. Bandfja 

6. Baruch 


POPULATION, 


3,773 

31 

191 

83 

1,270 

30 


5,381 


III . — Sheikh rdj . 

1 . Sheikh proper 

2. Mondra 

3. Br&dia 

4. Griijar 

5. Shap&t 

6. Waora 

7. Sehra 


Total 


4,904 


•Angdria rdj. 

Ang&ria proper 

Zuar 

Sithar 

Suwar 

DaMrzai 


2,729 

223 

161 

343 

516 


Total 


3,972 


-Burra rdj. 

Burra tribe proper 

Doda ... 

Biikhra 

Wachhaoi 

S&bra 

Achra 

Mandra 

Fakir 

Burfat 


4,961 

27,097 


Total of five rdj 
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To these may be added the following tribes which were 
limerated in the State in 1901 s — 

'ghan Barech — "* 

fKind ... . _ - - f J 

Sheikh Ahmadi ... ••• 

Rakhsh&ni ••• ^ 

Khosa ... - - ?- 

!*» m 

' Marri ... - - \\ J 

i Buzd&r ... - - ' ll * 

Magassi ••• ••• ' , 

Hot ... - - \° 

^Gichki ... ••• 11 


POPULATION, 


Ba.loch 


'"Bizanjau 
Men gal including 
Sajdi 
Zahri 

^ Muhammad Hastii 
j Kurd 
Mir war i 
j Gurgnari 
^Kambarfei 


BrShui 


fGadra ... 
Sangur ... 
Med 

Ohhutfca... 
Laugh a ... 

S Kori ... 

| Khoja ... 

\ Masor ... 

J Mall ah ... 

Babbar . ... 
Bapra ... 
B&rija ... 
Bikak ... 
Gur&nja 
Jamshaidi 
‘ \JMakib || 


Others 


J A MO TS. 
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Others — 

( concld .) 


Saiad 

Makranis (unspecified) 
Other Muhammadans 


369 popul 
179 
820 


Total ... 19,124 


Hindus 
Grand Total 


... 2.069 
... 56,109 


The few Afghans enumerated in the State were found 
as nomads in the Levy Tracts. Except the Buzdars, who are 
dock-owners and wander about in the Welpat mc&6a£, and the 
Gichkis who are connected with the jam of Las Bela, the rest 
of the Baloch tribes were found as nomads in the Levy 
Tracts. Similarly the majority of the Br&huis found in the 
State, in 1901, were nomads who periodically visit it with 
their flocks ; the Mengals are found in the Welpat nidbat 
and in Kanrach, The Bfzanjaus living in the Welpat nid- 
bat are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect, while those in 
Orrnara and the Bab Nadi nidbais profess the Zikri faith. 

The Khidranis, who numbered 131 in 1901, are found 
near Lak Zabra, Lak Rohel, and Lak Phusi and their main 
sections are Shahozai, Umarzai, Rahzanzai, Mir&nzai, Gichki, 

Dbaloja and Mehani. The headman belongs to the Shahozai 
section. They are one of the warlike and troublesome tribes 
of the Levy Tracts. They claim affinity with the Solagi 
Machi dynasty of Sind, on whose downfall Khidar, the 
ancestor of the Khidranis, is said to have migrated to a place 
called Malkhur and thence to the present habitat, in the 
reign of Abdulla Khan, Khan of Kalat. This part of the 
country was formerly occupied by the Khosas who were 
defeated and ousted by the Khidranis and Jamalis. 

According to the accounts of the local historians, the Jamots 
Rfmjhas, the Burfats, the Gungas and the Jamots have all 
from time to time furnished rulers to Las Bela. 

The Jamots who succeeded the Gungas as rulers of Las 
Bela were, in their turn, ousted by the Burfats of Sind ; but 
the Jamots again recovered the possession of the State with 
the aid of the Khan of Kalatv / 
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population. The present ruling family is, of Jamot origin, but at the 
census of 1901 the Jam and his family were enumerated 
under the ancient title of Jamshaidi, an interesting instance 
of one of the processes by which new tribal designations come 
into existence. 

The elans included in the Jamot tribe are the Aliani, 
Chanrapotra, S&dkani, Gario, Ivutra, Dakar, Bhfulfnpotra, 
Natuani, Butani, Parpiapotra, Sultanpotra, Baparani, Bhun- 
||f-; gar, Sumarpotra, Barak ani ; each clan is sub-divided into 

several sections. The total number of the Jamofcs including 
the Alianis of the Jam’s family who were recorded as 
Jamshaidis, numbered 2,946 persons. They are chiefly 
flock-owners and cultivators. Toe headmen of the Jamots is 
Choger Khan, Chanrapotra of Dandha, and the other leading 
men are Wall Muhammad of Dandha, Jangi Khan Aliani of 
Kathor, Shdr Khan Garia of Windar and Haji Chatta, 
Kutra of Welpat. y 

The Run j has, “ * The Eiinjhas who held the reins of Government pre- 

vious to the Gungas are an influential tribe in Las B£la. 
The tribe is numerically the strongest in the country, its 
total strength being 3,773, and it may be for this reason 
that it does not follow the system of combination which 
is in vogue among the rest of the Lasi tribes. The 
tribe is composed of five main sections : Sisikhianr, the 
Khianra, the Kuro&cha, the Buria, and the Wanga” The 
Sisikhianr section supplies the headman of the tribe, and 
ranks socially above the others. The Rumaehas are numeri- 
cally the strongest. The Wan gas are not Runjhas of the blood, 
but amalgamated at some time with the original nucleus of the 
tribe. The Eiinjhas claim to be Kajputs, and until lately 
their marriage ceremonies were performed by a Brahman 
instead of a mutld, which indicates their Hindu origin. 
The headman of the Kiiujha tribe is Ibrahim Sisikhianr of 
Aehrani, and the other leading men are Haji Saleh, Haji ■ 
Muhammad Wanga, Us man Kumacha, and Samar Khianra. 

« The quotations on pp; '54— 56 are extracted from the Baluchistan 
Census Report of 1901. 
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ce The Sheikhs are a very mixed tribe as may be ganged population. 
by the fact that one of its sections is called Nau Muslim, i.e., Tlie Shelklls 
new converts to Islam, 


Those who are of a pure descent 
from the parent stock are treated by the Lasis with respect 
equal to that which is shown to Saiads among the Baloch, 
the Brahms and the Afghans. They are considered to pos- 
sess supernatural powers, and can ward off evil from the crops, 
effect cures, and perform various kinds of miracles” The 
principal sections are Hamrani, Mahmud, Lakha and Kaheri, 
the last named only being considered to be of Arab extrac- 
tion. Amalgamated with the Sheikhs are, besides the Lasi 
tribes which fall under the Sheikh raj, no less than thirty- 
nine other heterogeneous sections. The whole tribe, exclud- 
ing the Lasi tribes which for purposes of good and ill ally 
with them when occasion requires, numbers 2,285. The 
principal man among the Sheikhs is Sheikh Juman of Mauri 
and the other leading men are Nathola of Gaddri and K&sim 
of Hab. 

The tribe is said to take its name from Angaria who is Angaria, 
believed to have come from Arabia and settled in Las Bela. 

It numbers 2,729 and the principal sections included in it are 
Radhtoi, Mushani, Wariani. Sayani, Ashrafani, Jaurani, 
Bhirmani, Turani, Karani, Kasamani, Bhitav, Jumani, and 
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: the Run j ha dynasty, and settledKvith his followers in 
tb hills as flock-owners. Subsequently, however, they 
ided to the plains in the reign of the Gun gas and 
sd agriculture as their chief occupation. The main 
3s of the tribe are Birahmani, Bhambanpotra, Aliani, 
ini, Dhaturani, Piroz, Kalla, Anipotra, Daresani, Bhua, 
tra, Kehria, Hasanpotra, Dagarani, Dhamiini and Doda. 
eadman of the Burras is Darya Khan Bhamanpotra of 
and other men of importance are Jangi Khan, Haji 
and Haji Saleh of Uthal. 

Lffiliated with the five raj, as already mentioned, are 
1 minor tribes. These are mostly descendants of 
i tribes who migrated into the State at different periods, 
lore important of these, which deserve brief notice here, 
le Grungas, Sianrs, Burfats and Sangurs. The Gun- 
re said to be of Rajput origin. They were settled in 
v&n before entering Las Bela and socially held an 
tant position. They assassinated Haji Sangur, the last 
Runjha dynasty, and thus usurped the ehiefship. In 
;hey numbered about 1,GG4 persons. 

The Sfanrs or Sihans are chiefly worthy of mention 
to their claim to be the original inhabitants of Las 
They appear to be a very mixed race but are composed 
f of Brahuis, Brahui being the language in common use 
l them; while Jadgali or Jagd&li is spoken by the remain- 
the Las Bela tribes. Their women, too. wear the dress 
only worn by Brahui women, the g I tag a or long night 
■like garment reaching to the feet. Their chief clan is 
Irani, already referred to. There are some Sianrs living 
i Toba Kakari circle of the Pishfn fcahsil in the Quetfca- 
i District, and it would be an interesting subject of 
ry to ascertain whether any connection exists between 
and the Lasi tribe of the same name.” They numbered 
n 1901* Their headman is Jan Muhammad of Welpafc. 
Che Burfats, probably of Arab origin, are numerically 
portaut, their total strength being about 179 , males 90 
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and females 89, according to the enumeration of 1901. They population, 
are descended from the Sammas, one of the ancient ruling 
dynasties of Sind. They are reputed as having been a brave 
tribe, pillage and plunder being their principal pursuit in 
former times. They have since adopted the more peaceful 
occupation of cultivation and flock-owning and are settled in 
the Uthai nidbat. The main portion of the tribe lives in Sind 
with head-quarters at Bar&n. The headman of the Bur fats is 
Kambar of Uthai. 

The Sangurs are an offshoot of the great Sangur tribe Sangurs. 
which is scattered over the country from Mi&ni on the coast 
to the Persian border on the west of Makran. In Las Bela 
they number about 2,685 persons living in the Mi&ni and 
Ormara nidbats. Unlike the Sangurs in Makr&n, they claim 
affinity with the Rakhsb&ni Baloch, but from their natural 
propensities for agricultural pursuits they appear to be un- 
doubtedly of Jadgal origin. From their original home in 
Sind they are said to have migrated to Kalat near which 
place they were settled for a long time, but subsequently were 
driven westwards on the occurrence of famine. In general 
appearance and dress they, however, resemble the Baloch 
and speak the Baluchi language. They are Musalmans of 
the Zikri sect, but they consider it a sin to offer five daily 
prayers and for this reason are despised by other Musal- 
m&ns. Their leading men are Mir Chakar and Pir Muham- 
mad of Ormara. 

Among the other tribes of importance living within Other tribes, 
the limits of the State but not falling under the appellation 
of LM are the Meds, the Chhuttas, the Khidranis, the 
Barxjas and the Bandfjas and the mercantile castes of Khojas 
or Lotias, and Hindus. . 

At the census of 1901, the Meds were estimated to num- jyj&Ls. 
ber 1,689 persons. This number is, however, much below the 
mark, for in 1904, their total strength was estimated at about 
3,000. It is stated that at the time of the census a consi- 
derable number had migrated towards Pasni owing to an 
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population* outbreak of fever and small-pox and moreover a curious 
superstition had got hold of the Mdds who attributed 
the mortality among the children to their enumeration, 
and consequently furnished low estimates. The Meds are 
fisherfolk who live along the coast principally at Miani 
and Orm&ra, and possess many of the characteristics attri- 
buted by Arrian to the Ichthyophagoi. From inscriptions 
existing in Grw&dar and tribal traditions current among 
the contemporary alien tribes, it appears that the nucleus 
of the tribe came from Gandava in Kachhi, an origin which 
corresponds with the historical evidence available regarding 
their original habitat.* 

It is remarked that their patron saint is Sakhi Tangav 
whose tomb is near D£dhar in Kachhi. It is also surmised 
that the Meds are possibly connected with the descendants of 
the ancient Meds now living in the province of Milan, on the 
Caspian coast. The anthropometrical measurements taken 
in 1904 show that their average cephalic index is 82, nasal 
index 68*1, and orbito nasal index 127-3. Their oval faces 
present a purer Persian cast than that seen among the half 
Arab, half Persian Baloeh of the northern portion of Persia, 
their heads are broader and noses more prominent in spite of 
palpable intermixture with African and Indian races. 

The Meds of Somniani are usually called Mohana, i.e./ 
fishermen. Those living at Ormara speak Western or 
Makr&ni Baluchi. They are Musa! mans of the Rifai and 
Kadi sects. 44 The Meds,” writes Mr. Hughes Buller in the 
Makr&n Gazetteer, “ are above the average stature with broad 
heads, oval faces and noses distinguished by the length of 
the tip. Their skin is brownish and they have hazel eyes • 
They are strong, athletic, and robust, capable of performing 
marvellous feats of strength and possessing great powers of 
endurance on the sea. They display the reckless, spendthrift 
and adventurous qualities of all races accustomed to the ocean , 


* Elliot’s History of InWia % Vol. I, page 521,. refers to the connection 
of the M 6ds with Upper Sind. 
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Ashore, however, they are awkward and clumsy. The Med is populate 
exceedingly superstitious and a profound believer in the 
powers of good and evil spirits. Generally he is squalid and 
dirty, but on gala days such as the Id, he loves to turn out in 
a showy dress. He is hospitable and obliging and a rather 
dainty eater.” * The headman of the Meds is Koda Maddat 
Kh5n of 0rm5ra. 

The Chhuttas are also known as Buttas which means Clihutfcas. 
selfish, ingrate and faithless. According to the census of 
1901, they numbered 1,564 persons. ul The nucleus of 
the clan is descended from the Surnras, who were over- 
thrown by the Sammas in Sind in 13ol-2i A. I). That they 
were a tribe of importance many centuries ago, is shown by 
the fact that, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, Tlaji,. Kh&n 
Chhutta presented himself before the Emperor to ask 
forgiveness for his misdeeds. This was in 1578 A. D.” The 
main sections are Bhutani, Notani, Uthamani, Sadik5.ni, 

Granja, Mareha, Bahlol, Bikak and Tur5ni. if Whatever the 
origin of the nucleus of the tribe, it is no longer home- 
geneous, the Bahlol section claiming Afghan origin, whilst 
other sections, such as the Bikaks, are evidently derived 
from the tribes of the same name, living in Las Bela # 

Another sect consists of Turanis from the ancient king- 
dom of Txiran. ” The chief belongs to the Bhutani section 
which socially commands most respect. Before the introduc- 
tion of the Levy Service, the Chhuttas were chiefly dependent 
on plunder and thefts committed on travellers, and the 
neighbouring tribes of Sind. They have now taken to 
flock-owning and to some extent are engaged in agriculture. 

A detailed account of the tribe and the circumstances under 
which the Levy Service came to be organised will be found in 
the Miniature Gazetteer of the Levy Tracts. 

The Barijas are numerically insignificant numbering Barijas. 
only about 165 persons, but being descended from a disciple 
of L51 Shahbaz Kalandar, the famous saint of Sehwan in 


* Gazetteer of Makrdn , pages 111-12. 
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| fghji*atxqn. SiuJj they are treated as a sacred class and command 
i ' considerable respect among the neighbouring tribes. One of 

| their ancestors named Khalil with his followers obtained, 

W ' from J&m Lohar Burfat, lands between Jamhura and Mohl, 

:■ which are known as B&rija Kan or the Barija country. The 

tribe is divided into the four main sections — Umarpotra, 
Brahmpotra, Ghaibipotra, and Gabarpotra. The B&rfjas 
recover one-sixth of the produce from the Jam&li and other 
cultivators in their territory. 

iff/' 'The Bandijas. The Bandijas numbered about 1,270 persons in 1901, 
their main sections being the Musa, Not, M ah wand, Umar, 
Balfja; Sajh, AMspotra, Tonda, Musapotra, Bhandanpotra, 
Sarapotra and Radh&ni. The Bandijas are short, slight 
and dark in appearance and mild and tractable in disposition. 
Some of the Bandijas of the R&dh&ni clan practice fortunes 
telling. The Radhani, Musa, Not, Alidspotra and Balfja 
sections claim descent from the Kalmati Baloch. The rest 
are alien groups admitted into the tribe at different times for 
political reasons. The headman belongs to the R&dh&ni 
section. 

The Khojas also known as Meman or Lotia and 
Khaw&ja or Khaw&jo number about 385 persons — 199 males 
and 186 females. They have almost entirely monopolised 
the trade of Las Bela. All fishing contracts are in their 
hands, and almost all the State revenue grain is bought by 
them every year. Of recent years they have begun to devote 
their capital to the development of the fishing industry along 
the coast which they consider the more profitable investment. 
They belong to the Shiah sect and have migrated into the 
State from Sind and Bombay at different times. 

Hindus. At Census of 1901, the Hindus numbered about 

2,069. Of these, 148 were Indian Hindus, 339 Sindhis, and 
1,582 indigenous. Those classed as Indian Hindus are 
mostly Sikhs employed in the small army of the State, 
while the Sindhis and indigenous Hindus are chiefly traders* 
jig 1 They have also acquired land by purchase or mortgage which 
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is cultivated by tenants. Some of them possess flocks of population, 
their own which are tended by tribal graziers, while 
others have acquired shares in the flocks of certain pastoral 
tribes. They are all of the Arora caste, the principal clans 
represented are Belara, so called owing to their residence in 
Bela and are originally Lohanas ; Lohana ; Atft; Brahman; 

Bh&tia ; Grarhuth ; Vishnoi ; and Kasfra. 

The Hindus are chiefly found in the more impor- 
tant trade centres such as Miani, Uthal, Liari, Bela and 
Bahlor, and Lohi in the Levy Tracts. Before the advent 
of the British, they were attached in small numbers to 
different tribes as a subject race, and were considered 
to be a valuable asset in the tribal property as is indicated 
by the fact that in times of need one headman used to 
transfer his banias to another on payment of a certain sum 
of money. 

Their social status was considered to be below the tribal 
people, but great respect was shown to them on other occa- 
sions and there was an unwritten rule that, in the course of 
raids and counter-raids, Hindus were to be spared with as 
much punctiliousness as women and children. 

The Hindus are mostly of the orthodox school, but they 
are not so strict in the observances of their religious rites 
and prejudices as their Indian brethren, and have modified 
several of their ordinary daily customs. For instance, they 
have no compunction in drinking water from a Musaim&n’s 
water-skin or a Musalman drinking from theirs. Many of 
them employ Musalman servile dependants who carry water 
for them, clean their cooking utensils and, in short, perform 
all kinds of domestic service with the reservation that they 
are not supposed to touch their master’s cooked food. They 
believe in Musalman saints. Widow marriages are common 
among them, the deceased husband’s younger brother being 
considered to have a prior claim to the widow. 

Among the inferior tribes are the Babbar, Gadras, inferior 
Langhas and Koris, tribes. 
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population. One of the lowest races in Las B&la consists of the Bab- 
The Babbars. bars. They are the professional grave diggers of the country, 
and are also domestic servants. It is said that they resemble 
the Nakibs of Makran, and of the Jhalawan and Sarawan 
hills, a few of whom have been recorded in Las Bela. They 
have dark skins, rather curly hair and flat noses, but at the 
same time these two latter features are not so pronounced as 
in the case of the African or Negro. At the time of their mar- 
riages, the Babbars still make a display of forcibly carrying 
off the bride. In 1901 the Babbars numbered 236 persons. 

,The Madras. The Gradras who number 7,898 souls (1901) constitute 
the descendants of the slave population of Las Bela. It is 
impossible not to recognise their African type of features and 
there can be no doubt that they are descended from slaves 
in the importation of whom the Alemans or Khojas o£ 
Sonmiani were formerly engaged. A large portion of the 
Gadras has been set free by their masters from time to 
time, and now (1906) occupy an entire village close to 
Bdla. But though they are freed men, a certain undefined 
bond of connection still ties them to the particular group 
to which their former master belonged. The Gadras have 
entirely lost the language of the country of their origin, 
and now speak Jadg&li or Jagdali. The male slaves are called 
goto and the females goli. They are a source of considerable 
I profit to their masters, as, though married under the direc- 

tions of the masters by the Muhammadan rite of nikdh, the 
W children are the property of the master. They appear to 

I ’ be contented with their lot, and ill-treatment on the part of 

| . their masters is of rare occurrence. They are well supplied 

£‘ t < with food and clothes, which among so rude a people are, all 

things considered, the principal desiderata of life. 

MXcanglias. In 1901 the Langhas numbered about 1,029 persons. 

They are also found in small numbers with the various Lasi 
tribes and live by the donations which they receive on 
|f\V occasions of marriages, deaths and circumcisions. They are 

chiefly employed in domestic service. 
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The Koris are found in Bela, Liari, Miani and Uthal population. 
and are attached to the various Last rajs. Some of them ^ 0r * s - 
have adopted agriculture, others are flock-owners, while a 
few follow their original occupation of weaving. They 
number about 564 persons (1901). 

Out of the total population of 56,109 persons, censused Religion, 
in 1901, only 39 were recorded as Christians, and 2,069 as 
Hindus including Sikhs. The Christians are all converts 
from sweepers, have come from Karachi, and are employed 
on sanitary work in the town of Bela. The remainder 
(54,001) are Muhammadans, of whom 385 are Shiahs, and a 
few Zikris, the rest being Sunnis. The Zikris are chiefly 
found in the Ormara niabat and a detailed account of the 
sect is given in the Gazetteer of Makrdn * The Lasis 
are said to be exceedingly superstitious, but from their 
proximity to Karachi they appear to have imbibed more of 
the commonly accepted tenets of Islam than their neighbours 
living in the hills. The Shiahs are represented by the 
trading community of Khojas, and are distributed over the 
Mi&ni niabat (150), Uthal ( 100), Orm&ra (85), and Sheh 
Liari (50). They are divided into two sections known as the 
Pirai and Panjebai, the former who are chiefly found in 
Ormara are devout Shiahs, observe mourning and make 
tdzias or effigies of the Imams, while the latter give more 
reverence to His Highness the Agba Khan of Bombay and 
do not perform these ceremonies. Shiahs as a class are 
much despised by the Sunnis. 

Prior to the advent of the British into Baluchistan, Occupation, 
the Lasis were largely dependent on pillage and plunder. 

A small number of them lived on their flocks. Since the 
establishment of peace, however, the people have turned 
their attention towards agriculture, and the majority are 
now engaged in cultivation. Next to agriculture comes 
“flock-owning which forms the principal means of livelihood 
of the Baloch tribes. The business of catching and curing 
* Makrdn Gazetteer t pages 116—21. 
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population, fish forms an important industry along the coast. The 
principal marts are at Orrnara and Sonmiani where the 
business is carried on by Meds with capital supplied by 
Khojas. The majority of the Angaria, Sheikh and Sangur 
tribes are engaged in carrying merchandise. Pish mat- 
making and rope-making are thriving industries in Son- 
miani, Uthal, Ormara, the Levy Tracts and Kanrach, the 
principal tribes engaged being the Jamot, the Shahok, ;the 
Burra, the Doda, the Bakhra, the Bandfja, the Chhutta and 
the Baloch. 

Chilean cloth is made by the Chi kins, a section of the 
Koris, and is used for dresses of females ; and carpets made 
by the Ang&ria women in the Sheh Li&ri mdbat are export- 
ed to Sind. 

The Sheikhs occupy the highest position in the social 
scale at the present day. Next to them come the Jamots 
followed respectively by the Runjhas, Angarias and Burras. 
The rest of the Lasi tribes are almost all equal in the social 
scale with the exception of the occupational groups, the 
Babbars, the professional grave diggers and menials, the Loras 
or wandering musicians, the Gadras or the servile dependants 
of Negro extraction, and lastly the Koris or weavers. These 
tribes are considered to be socially inferior and stand lowest 
in the list of social precedence. The Meds and Mofcanas 
are also considered by the Lasis, as occupying a low posi- 
tion, but they do not admit themselves to be inferior in 
any way. 

The custom of taking news (hdl) prevails among the 
Lasis as well as Meds, but among the latter the enquiries 
are brief. ‘When a traveller meets a Lasi, he salutes him 
saying saldmalaikum and receives the reply walaiksaldm . 
If the parties be acquainted and one of them be superior in 
rank such as a State official or a tribal motabar , etc., the one 
inferior in rank kisses his hand. But if the parties be of 
equal rank or members of the tribe or family, the elder kisses 
the hand of the younger* After this the guest is seated and 
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offered water or butter-milk, and a smoke. Then the new population, 
comer commences a series of gratulatory enquiries concern- 
ing the other's family, his neighbours, relatives, the state of 
cattle and crops, etc. When this course of enquiries is com- 
pleted, the host asks the khabar or news, first obtaining 
formal permission of others that may be present. The 
guest then gives his news relating circumstantially where he 
has come from, where he is going, and his business. The 
parties then burst forth into a fresh repetition of gratulatory 
enquiries which terminated, the host welcomes the guest. 

The L&sis acknowledge rights to hospitality and never Hospitality, 
fail to entertain a stranger. An ordinary guest is offered 
judri bread and butter-milk ( lassi ). Where the host and 
guest are men of some means, a sheep is slaughtered and 
the guest is treated to meat, rice and wheaten bread. No 
presents are accepted from strangers. 

G-uests are accommodated in a separate compartment, 
where one exists. Otherwise they live outside the house. 

Unlike the Baloch and Br&huisj the L&sis have no separate 
mehmdnhh.dnas or guest houses maintained by the tribe 
collectively or by the paryamuns or headmen. When the 
L&si, or the Hindu, offers refreshments, as he invariably 
does to a guest, he expects him to leave some of it in the 
plate, and if nothing be left he takes the omission as an 
omen of impending ill-luck. 

The food of the people consists principally of judri , Foo(3< 
mixed with mung or bdjra, rice and butter -milk; and of 
fish and dates along the coast. The better classes use flesh, 
but this is a luxury which most of the villagers can seldom, 
afford more than once a week. During years of drought, 
which are not uncommon, flour obtained from the seed of 
the gam ( panicum ), the bar, and the hanzal (colocynthis) is 
used for food. 

The Basis have two regular meals in the day, the first . 
being taken about 8 o'clock in the morning and consisting 
of judri bread and butter-milk, and the second consumed 
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population, shortly after sunset in the evening, and generally consisting 
of a sort of porridge made of rice and munq seasoned with a 
little salt and ghi. The Med and the Ealoch along the coast 
have an additional meal at midday. Wh eaten hread is 
prized by all, but few can afford it except on the occassion 
of marriages and other festive times. The average monthly 
cost of the food of an ordinary family consisting of five per- 
sons does not exceed Rs. 15 per mensem. 

Dress. In the case of an agriculturist of the middle class, the 

dress of a Lasi consists of a loose pairdha?i or cotton shirt 
with open sleeves, a pair of indigo blue cotton trousers less 
baggy than those of an Afghan, a cotton turban, a red or 
blue cotton chddar (wrapper), a cotton sadri (waistcoat") or 
a cotton coat, and a pair of country made leather shoes or 
sandals. The dress of the women differs slightly from that 
of the men. It includes loose drawers, but the shift is much 
longer, coming down to the ankles, to which are added a 
silk embroidered jacket and a muslin chddar . The former 
is, however, dispensed with in the case of the Med women. 
The women also wear silver ornaments to the value of about 
Rs. 100. A suit of clothes seldom lasts more than a year. 
A shepherd’s dress consists of a pair of trousers (skaDvdr), a 
chddar (wrapper*, a turban, and a pair of chhoJ (sandals) 
made of dwarf-palm leaves which he makes for himself. 
The cost of the whole dress amounts to about Rs. 7. 

The dress of the headmen of tribes and the more well- 
to-do landlords and others is more expensive, and costs about 
Rs. 82 in a year. It consists of the following articles : — 


2 pairs of blue trousers ... 
2 pairs white trousers ... 
2 That ha Iwngi for the head 
1 indigo blue chddar 

1 warm coat ... 

2 kullm 

2 pairs shoes ... 


2 pairdhan 
2 shirts 
2 turbans 
2 chddar $ ... 

3. silk handkerchief 
2 cotton „ 

1 warm sadri ... 

X Leather belt ... 
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To tins is added, where possible, a sword valued at about population, 
Kk. 80, h gun costing the same amount, a shield which 
can be purchased for Rs. 12 and two knives of the value of 


The dress of the women of this class costs about Rs* 85. 

A Huthanr or trousers, a silk embroidered gaj or short shift, 
a cotton gaj, a silk ckdaar , a cotton chddar, a pair of shoes, 
a silk gag go (or over-shift) and a couple of handkerchiefs 
compile te the costume. Silver ornaments costing about 
Rs. 350 are also worn. The dress of the children follows 
the fashion of the parents and does not cost more than 
Rs. 3. 

The houses are everywhere single storeyed. They are Dwellings, 
of four kinds, are simple in construction and inferior in point 
of comfort. They are known as jdga, khud , log and man a. 

The best type of house is that met with in the larger vil- 
lages of the interior, and consists of a wooden frame to which 
pieces of wood are tied until small apertures are formed into 
which mud will stick. These interstices are then filled 
with mud. On the roof which is flat, three layers of dwarf- 
palm matting are placed and it is afterwards plastered with 
mud. It contains three rooms, the central one being used 
as a residence, one of the others for household effects and 
the third as a verandah. Light and air are admitted 
through a wind sail in the top, a feature of all better class 
houses in Las Bela. The amount of wood used in construc- 
tion renders this kind of building somewhat expensive, the 
usual cost being Rs. 500. They are popular because their 
method of construction prevents the erosion caused by the 
saline nature of the soil which is used to. fill in the crevices. 

There are no windows. The second class of houses are 
built of mud with flat mud roofs and are also met with in 
the interior. They belong to the poorer class of people, who 
cannot afford to provide themselves with a wooden frame- 
work. The average cost of such a house amounts to about 
Rs. 125. 7; y . 
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Along the coast, at places such as Orm&ra and Son- 
mi&ni, salt does more damage and there the wooden structure 
of the house is covered with dwarf-palm matting. Such 
houses generally have sloping roofs and contain two rooms, 
one occupied by the family and the other, which is smaller, 
used as a store room and cook house. Sometimes a veran- 
dah is added in front as a place for sifting. The fourth and 
the lowest type of house is that of the shepherd and poorer 
cultivator and is a hut made of grass and reeds with a thorn 
enclosure around it. Ordinarily it contains only one room 
with a verandah, in a corner of which is the family hearth 
for cooking food. It is constructed by the inmates them- 
selves and does not cost more than Rs. 3. 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The mid Id draws the Icaiima either 
on the forehead of the corpse, or on a piece of pottery or 
clod which is placed under its head. Mourning lasts for three 
clays in the case of adult persons, during which time visits 
of condolence are received and prayers offered for the soul of 
the deceased. Friends and relatives coming to condole with 
the family offer 4 annas to one rupee, and are entertained 
by the bereaved family. Two stone slabs are generally 
fixed on the grave of a man, while that of the women has 
only one such slab. 

The most popular amusement of the L&sis and Meds is 
dancing. Some forty or fifty men, with small sticks in 
their hands, stand in a circle with' two drummers, one beat- 
ing a big drum and the other a small one, and a piper in 
the centre. They then execute a number of figures shouting 
and striking the sticks against one another, moving round 
and round and keeping time with the drummers and the piper. 
Next to dancing is arro or wrestling which is indulged 
in chiefly by the L&sis. It differs from the ordinary form 
of wrestling prevalent elsewhere in Baluchistan. One man 
sits in the open and challenges some one to try his strength. 
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population', expenses. lu October, a fair is held at the shrine of Pir 
Hasan i situated in the Hab Nadi nidbai which is also attended 
by people from Sind. 

Fairs are also held annually in the month of Jamadi-us- 
sani at Gad or at the shrine of Pir Gad or, Mi ran Pir in Windar, 
Shah Jamal near Miani and Fida Husain in the city of UthaL 
Annually the Jam of Bela with a procession of his officials 
visits the shrines which number about twelve in the vicinity 
of Bela. At each of these places, fdteha (prayers) is read 
and some presents are given by the Jam to mvjdwars or 
keepers of the shrine. On the next day the Jam’s proces- 
sion proceeds to the shrine of Pir Karya where sheep and 
bulls are sacrificed and the meat is distributed among the 
poor. 

The Basis name their children on the sixth night after 
birth, but among the Meds, the children are named on any 
day after the third day of their birth. Both among the 
Basis and the Meds the child generally takes its name from 
amongst its ancestors. The Khojas, however, dislike the 
practice out of respect to the forefathers and never name 
their children after their deceased ancestors. It is custom- 
ary among some of the Lasi tribes, especially among the 
Jamots, to give two names to a son, nandho ndlo and ivado 
ndlo , the pet name and the full name ; the former is abandoned 
as soon as the boy comes of age. Totemistie names, which 
are derived from trees and from the days of the week, are 
also to be found among the Basis, These include Nirn, 
Thohar, Kirar, Kando, Jumma and Chhanrchhanr, The word 
Ehdn is frequently added to the names of men and valid, 
dini and bed to those of women ; the word Mir is prefixed 
to the names of men of position and influence. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour prevailing among 
the people is not without importance from the point of view 
of the administration and a short reference to them will not 
be out of place. It is incumbent on a Lasi — 

(1) to avenge blood ; 
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(2) to fight to the death for a person who has taken 

refuge with him. The refugee is always 
maintained by his protector so long as he re- 
mains under the latter’s roof; 

(3) to defend to the last property entrusted to an- 

other such as a bullock, camel, cash or orna- 
' ments ; 

(4) to be hospitable and to provide for the safety of 

a. guest ; 

(5) to refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a Lori, 

or a boy under the age of puberty ; 

(6) to pardon any offence if a woman of the offender’s 

family comes to intercede with the person 1 1 

aggrieved ; 

(7) to refrain from killing a man who has entered 

a shrine of a pir and so long as he remains ^ , . 

in it ; 

(8) to cease fighting when a woman bearing the 

Koran on her head intervenes between the 
parties ; 

(9) to punish an adulterer with death. 

Ordinarily if an individual of one group is killed by % stem 

■ ° 1 J reprisals and 

a member of another group, it is at once incumbent on the commutation 

group to which the murdered man belongs to take blood i01 mur(ler ’ 

for blood. Thus, if the antagonists belong to a different 

group within the tribe, we have two internal groups engaged 

in blood-feud, and owing to the system of combinations 

which prevail among the tribes, each is likely to be joined 

by other groups, until the whole tribe is engaged in a 

fratricidal struggle. Or if the murdered man is of a 

different tribe to the murderer, the feud may be taken 

up by the whole of the two tribes, each of which may again 

be joined by other tribes, so that a small spark soon sets a 

large conflagration ablaze. Nor is the feud composed until a 

reckoning of deaths has been made and compensation paid 

to the group in which the largest number has taken place. 
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Individual quarrels do not, as a rale, involve more than 
the minor groups, but common danger from outsiders may 
unite all the Lasis. When the murderer belongs to a non-L£si 
tribe such as the resident or non-resident Brahuis, it is in- 
cumbent on every L4si tribe to take blood for blood or com- 
pensation. These customs are, however, now dying out and 
all cases of murder are referred to the Jam for decision; 
Murder can also be commuted by cash or by the bestowal of a 
woman in marriage or by the payment of cattle as might be 
agreed. Formerly a sum of Es. 500 was fixed for cash pay- 
ments, but in 1897 compensation in cash was fixed at Rs. 320 
for a man who occupies the lowest position in the social 
scale. In order to check crime, the J&m revised the rates of 
compensation in April 1906 in consultation with a local jirga : 
for common tribesmen among the L&sis, Rs. 1,000 including 
a fine of Rs. 300 which rate also applies to Khojas, Hindus 
and servile dependants ; and for men of superior social status, 
also Saiads and pirs Rs. 2,000 including a fine of Rs. 500. In 
a case between the L4sis of Las Bela, and Br&huis, the Shdki 
Jirga of $ibi determined, in February 1907, Rs. 600 as 
compensation fora common tribesman and Rs. 900 fora 
man of position and influence. 






CHAPTER II. 

ECONOMIC. 

Before the advent of British rule the bulk of the inhabi- ao incur.- 

THEE. 

tanls of the interior were chiefly dependent on flock-own ing 5 Q en ral 
transport of merchandise, and the booty obtained by plunder- conditions, 
ing kdfilas and the neighbouring tribes. The coast popula- 
tion was mostly engaged in the coasting trade and lived 
chiefly on fish. Agriculture was thus very much limited. 

Since the establishment of peace in the country, cultivation 
has been on the increase, but, owing to its dependence 
almost entirely on flood water for irrigation and the paucity 
of the local rainfall, cultivation is somewhat precarious. 

There is, however, scope for considerable extension of cultiva- 
tion in the eastern parts of the State by the excavation of 
new kdrezes and the repair of existing ones. The construc- 
tion of reservoirs to arrest some of the surplus water of the 
Porali and the Windar rivers, most of which at present falls 
into the sea or runs to waste, would also, in ordinary seasons, 
enable tracts of culturable lands, which are at present lying 
waste, to be brought under cultivation. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial, and is composed of a Soli 
light loose clay, mixed in a greater or less proportion with 
fine, sand. In some parts of the State it contains saline 
ingredients and preserves a hard smooth surface; in others it 
crumbles into a fine dust, which is blown about in clouds by 
the lightest breeze, and renders travelling very disagreeable: 
the ground is also in many parts covered with large round 
stones, and at the head of the valley above Bela, where there 
are numerous streams and water-courses, they are so thickly 
strewn over the surface that the whole plain from one range 
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of hills to the other appears like the bed of a large river. 
On the bank of the Porali stream, a large portion of the land 
is under cultivation, and this is also the case along the 
eastern side of the valley, where there are several small lakes 
formed by the water left by inundations. At these spots the 
soil is a rich mould and yields abundant crops of wheat , judri, 
oilseeds, cotton and vegetables. 

The best soil is a light loam mixed with a moderate 
amount of sand, called by the cultivators milk* Next in 
fertility to milk comes obawdri , a clay surface with a sub- 
soil composed largely of sand. This class of soil is that 
most common in the State. It holds moisture well and is 
especially good for judri and sarih (Brassica campestris > 
A dark loam, suitablef or the cultivation of sarih , is known as 
Phasakdnr . Raydsi or ivdrydsi differs slightly from Phasa~ 
hdnr in that it contains a greater quantity of sand. It can- 
not retain moisture for long, and judri crops sown in this 
soil require a second watering to secure a good harvest. An- 
other class of soil called Kalrdsi .consists of clay strongly 
impregnated with salt and mixed with silt. This land is 
particularly suitable for oilseeds. MutkSnwdri is generally 
met with at the foot of hills and is milk mixed with stones. 
Judri grows well in this soil, Ildngar is the same as M utkdn- 
ivdri but with a larger admixture of sand. Other kinds of 
soil are child and kallar. Chiki is a hard clay very spar- 
ingly used for cultivation : it is generally employed in the 
manufacture of earthenware; and kallar is saline land 
unsuited for cultivation. 

The greater part of the State, west of the Mor Range, 
is a level plain seamed with deep ravines and channels 
caused by the rush of water descending from the hills which 
surround it on the east, north and west. As these hill 
torrents proceed further and further into the plain, the 
channels become shallower and finally spread out into 
innumerable small water-courses. Looking down the plain 
from the northern extremity where' the ground rises slightly 
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about the foot of the hills, the horizon appears of a misty blue 
colour and is as level and well defined as it is at sea. The 
perfect flatness of the plain is broken by a belt of low disjointed 
hills about 8 miles broad in the middle of the stretch of land 
running along the coast. 

East of the Mor Range the cultivable areas lie in valleys 
inteivening between mountains in which cultivation is car- 
ried on by catching the rain water in embankments erected 
at the foot of the hills that surround the fields. 

As in Makr&n, rain falls in January, February and 
March and again in June, July and August The average 
annual rainfall amounts to about 7 inches. Most of it is 
received during the summer months and on it the success of 
the autumn crop depends. The winter rainfall confines 
itself mostly to the Ormara nidbat and does not extend east- 
wards. The rainfall is, as a rule, insufficient for agriculture 
which is to some extent supplemented by irrigation from 
permanent streams, but it depends largely on the flood water 
of streams and rivers. 

As has been said, cultivation depends almost entirely on System of 
the floods brought by the rivers from the hills. The princi- 
pal of these are the Porali, the Kharari and the Windar. ratafall 
There are, however, numerous streams in each nidbat which 
also bring down flood water for irrigation. None of the 
rivers have a perennial flow except the Porali and the Kha- 
rari in which a small volume of water is found all the year 
round. The chief floods are brought down by the summer 
rainfall ; and July and August, the hottest months of the 
year, are those in which the Lasi cultivator looks anxiously 
for the water which will provide him with subsistence for the 
coming year. At this time, the largest river, the Porali, 
generally maintains a constant flow for about a week and a 
small quantity runs to waste in the sea and the Siranda lake. 

Next in importance is the Kharari and after that the Windar. 

Dams are thrown across the rivers and minor streams at con- 
venient places and the water is carried to the embanked fields. 
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Cultivation from perennial water is mostly found in the 
Wei pat nidbat where a kdrez together with a small quan- 
tity of water from the Porali serves to irrigate about 40 acres 
of land. The staple crop is jndri . 

About half the population is engaged in agriculture. 
The chief cultivating tribes are the Eiinjha, Jamot, Shahok, 
Burra, Doda, Mandra, Angaria, Sheikh, Sabra, Achra, Gunga, 
Gador, Maugia, Bandija, Siir, Gadra, Mondra in the Las 
plain and hill tracts ; and Jamali, Banja and Ohkutta in the 
Levy Tracts. In the Ormara nidbat the cultivators are 
wholly Baloch. In the Hab nidbat the cultivators are chiefly 
Balooh with some Brahuis. There are also a few Brahuis in 
the Wblpat nidbat The Las is frequently engage Baloch 
and Br&hui servants to help in their agricultural work, to 
thresh the corn or to tend the cattle. Most of the cultivators 
combine flock-owning with agriculture. As agriculturists, 
the Las is are superior to the Baloch or Brahui; among the 
Basis themselves the Eiinjha tribesmen are considered the 
best. The name of dehqdn is applied to them to signify their 
long association with agriculture. 

The cultivator divides the year into periods by the 
sowing and cutting of the different crops. He recognises 
the commencement of each season by the periodical appear- 
ance of certain well-known stars. There are three principal 
harvests, viz., Vas which includes the crop sown in the months 
bf July and August and reaped in October and November, 
Sarih which is sown in the months of Mdgh and Poh, 
(November and December) and reaped in Chet and Vi&dkh 
(March and April), and Vdndo, i.e., the crop sown in the 
months of Phdgan and Chet (February and March) and 
reaped by the month of Akhdr (June). The following are 
the chief crops produced at each harvest : — 

I— BUS. ; 

Judri (. Andropogon Sorghum). 

Mu ng (Phaseolus mm* go), 

BA jar ( Pmnimtum typhoideum ). 

Tirr (Sesamum Indicum). 
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Cotton [Gossypium), 

Giuar ( Oyamopsis psoralioides )» 

Shalt or Sdrhin ( Oryza saliva). 

"Water melons, 

Sweet melons. 

Moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius). 

II — Sarih. 

Sarih (Brassica campestris ). 

Ddnrdn (Coriander), 

Wheat (This is cultivated, principally in the Levy 
Tracts, to a very small extent). 

IJI—V&ndo. 

Judri (Andropogon sorghum ). 

Mung ( Phaseolus mungo ).■ 

, Cotton ( Gossypium ). 

Moth {Phaseolus aconitifolius), 

Giv&r ( Oyamopsis psoralioides ). 

Bdjar (. Pennisetum typhoideum). 

It is principally on the i?as harvest that the Lasi cultivator 
depends, but with the produce of the sarih he can supple- 
ment largely his means of livelihood as sarih finds a ready 
sale. The vdndo crop is scanty and the yield is only about 
one-fourth that of the vas ; the produce is also inferior in 
quality. Judri is the most important crop of the vas 
harvest. Ihe cultivator believes too that one affects the 
other, “ Chet ivathu Sdnwanr rmitko , says the proverb of the 
country-side, “ If Chet has its fill, Sdnwanr will be nil” The 
stais by which the cultivator is guided are Icatti (Pleiades), 
whose appearance in the early morning in June heralds the 
period when floods may be expected, tern (Cassiopeia), which 
appears about the 27th of July and bids the cultivator hasten 
his preparations for sowings, Ludho } appearing about the 
loth of August, is a signal to the cultivators that the season 
of judri sowing is over, and soh& or aith (Canopus) with 
its forerunner ( shahid or agawdn) which warns the culti- 
vator that the end of the summer is near. 
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SokSl is believed generally to berald showers of rain. 
The cultivators believe these showers to be universal on the 
whole of the earth* No heavy clouds gather as in the case of 
the July and August storms nor is there any accompaniment 
of thunder or lightning. 

The cultivators’ busy season lasts from July to the fol- 
lowing January, February to June is a period of comparative 
leisure. 

July is the busiest month for the cultivator and a local 
saying runs that if a man’s mother die in that month he has 
no time to bury her. The July floods bring the moisture on 
which all the cultivator’s hopes are fixed and if they fail the 
husbandman’s outlook is dark. October and November are 
also busy months, for the van crops have to be harvested and 
the days are growing all too short for the work to be done, 

A list of the principal agricultural and flock-owners’ terms 
in ordinary use will be found in Appendix I. 

The most important crop is judri (Andropogon sor- 
ghum), which forms the staple food grain of the people. Of 
other food grains, bdjar ( Pennisetum typhoideum), mung 
(Phaneolun mango) and moth (Phaseolus aconitifoiius) are 
also cultivated in small quantities in summer, and wheat, 
and barley in very limited quantities in the autumn. The 
oil-seeds cultivated include rape, mustard, and sesamum 
( 'tirr ). The only fibrous crop is cotton which is produced in 
very small quantities. Amongst miscellaneous crops may be 
mentioned coriander ( Gorriandrum sativum) and melons 
( Cucumis rnelo). Vegetables include the pumpkin, cauli- 
flower, turnip, radish, spinach, etc. Italian millet is grown in 
a few places as a fodder crop, 

Judri is sown if floods occur at any time between 
March and August. Having repaired the large river dams 
known as bandh or kirai. towards the end of the cold wea- 
ther in the way which will be subsequently described, the 
cultivator waits for a flood to come down. He has mean- 
while also raised and repaired the embankments (lath) which 
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will retain the flood water when it reaches his fields. This is 
done with the 1dnr f a broad plank harrow about feet long 
and 1^ foot broad drawn by two bullocks. When the floods 
come,, be it night or day, all is excitement over the filling 
of the fields with water. Care has to be taken that the 
embankments do not break and immediate repairs are done to 
weak spots. When the field has been filled, it is allowed 
to absorb the water and it is then ready for ploughing. 
When the whole field has been ploughed it is termed kh&v or 
Hr. In hard soil, the big sods are broken with wooden mal- 
lets. Ploughing is then followed by harrowing with the 
kdm\ The usual method of sowing is by the drill (ndri) and 
broadcast sowing is almost unknown. The seed germinates 
after four days in the case of the vas or mid-summer sowing 
and after seven days in that of the vdndo or early spring 
sowing. The crops generally ripen in three months and a 
local proverb says Mahlno pann y Mahino gann 9 Mahino 
ann 9 ” i.e. , “one month leaves, one month stalks, one month 
grain, ” When the young plants (sail a) show above ground, 
the farmer sees whether the seed is good or bad. If the 
first seed fails the plot is resown. The salla sprouts have two 
leaves. The plant attains its full height within forty days 
when it is called chauh. From salla to chauk the plant is 
exposed to the attacks of an insect which appears in the 
stalk. But when the ears begin to shoot the plant is beyond 
the danger of disease. At this stage it is called war . When 
it is 4 to 6 inches high it makes three stalks and is 
known as gdnav or trikhar hhdga . When the grain has 
matured and is fit for eating, the cultivators pluck the finer 
ears and half parch them on fire so as to separate the grain 
from the husk. Grain so parched is known as dbu and is 
much relished. At this stage, too, pieces of the young green 
stalk are cut and eaten like sugarcane. They are very suc- 
culent and are called kdna. To obtain specially good Icdn a 
the heads of the stalks are sometimes cut off at the time 
when the ear has formed bub has not burst ( didh )* Bain and 
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abnormal dew are liable to do much damage to the ears 
before they are cut. 

Harvesting the ears is known as Idb. After the ears 
have been harvested the stalks, now known as tdnda or 
kdna, are cut for fodder. The ears are then collected 
in the threshing-floor and when dry are threshed in the usual 
way and separated from the grain with the pitchfork. The 
grain heap is now winnowed by throwing the grain into 
the air with a spade ( dJialli ). The chaff is used for fodder. 
A line (rakh) is drawn on the ground round the clean grain 
heap and a sword is placed on its top to keep off evil 
spirits. When the time comes for division, this circle is 
only entered by the cultivator and the first measure is set 
aside with the cultivator’s own hands for charitable purposes. 
The rest is measured by the village measurer, generally a 
bconia , and divided among the shareholders. 

Judri sowings are distinguished as vas and vdndo . That 
sown in July is called agdtri and that sown in August pdchdtri 
vas . Similarly vdndo sown in February and March is known 
as agdtri and pdohdtri respectively or that sown on early or 
late floods. 

Vdndo judri requires moisture for the second time in 
April and is harvested in May and June. The root stalks 
are left in the ground and grow again to a height of about 
three feet and are called ohr. They are cut and used as fod- 
der for bullocks in June and July, at which seasons these 
animals are partieuarlly hard-worked, A second crop is never 
obtained from a single sowing for fear of the hori sparrow, 
which visits the country in August and damages the crop. 

Ohr f wh^ch has received no second watering, produces 
colic when cut green and is not used as fodder until after it 
has been dried. 

Judri sown in July gives the largest produce in grain. 
Indeed, the agdtri crop has many advantages. Sown on 
early floods it derives much benefit from those of July, and is 
little affected by the extreme heat of August or by disease. 
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Once the seed is sown an agdtri judri crop is considered to 
be as good as garnered. 

The pdehdtri judri is sown in August and reaped in 
November. It Is not regarded as a satisfactory crop and is 
only sown by necessity in ease of late floods. 

Judri fodder is divided into two classes — bikanr and Varieties of 
kdno* Bikanr possesses a succulent stalk, which is compared jua * 
with sugarcane for the saccharine matter it possesses, whilst 
Icdno is hard, dry and makes poor fodder. 

The following varieties of judri are cultivated — bikanr , 
milhri , bitanr, achhari, gdhri and muchhar . Bikanr is the 
most widely cultivated. The grain is dark brown in colour 
and is much relished for its substance. It grows with little 
moisture and is especially suited for rain and flood crop lands. 

The best kind of bikanr commands a good price in the market. 

Milhri is a sweet variety its name implies. It is brownish 
in colour. Bitanr has two grains in each husk while achha- 
ri does not grow as high ns bikanr. The grain of both is 
white in colour and both are good varieties. The stalks also 
form good fodder. Gdhri and muchhar axe inferior varieties 
both as regards grain and forage. Gdhri grain is reddish 
and is the largest of all the varieties. Muchhar has long 
ears which are not so compact as those of other varieties. 

It is a whitish colour and the grain is distinguished by a tiny 
black speck. 

The quantity of judri raised from permanent irrigation Judri in 
is very insignificant and requires no mention here. lands.* 6 ** 

Judri is a strong, healthy crop and is little prone to Diseases, 
disease. Owing to the extreme heat of August, an insect 
( kihydn pinjSsdr) sometimes appears in the stalk which rots 
and turns red and produces no ear. Excessive heat in August 
also causes the young plants to wither, a disease which is 
known as solcar* Kauris another disease, is a kind of rust. 

The ear becomes whitish and the grain produces a black dust. 

An ear affected with kdnri is at once recognisable and is 
considered unfit for consumption except among the poorer 
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cultivators* Judri plants suffer from the effects of a south 
wind if it blows in September, bat a north wind blowing in 
September or October is considered almost as beneficial to 
the crop as a second watering. About September, clew also 
produces a disease called galldin which turns the ear and 
grain somewhat black and renders the crop inferior in 
quality. The bori sparrow which visits the country in August 
sometimes causes great damage to judri. 

From estimates made in 1903, the outturn per acre in 
different parts of the State may approximately he taken at 
10 maunds in Wei pat and Sheh Liari nidbnts and 6 in 
Miami and Hab Nadi nidhats from unmanured lands. 

As the staple food grain of the people, judri is made 
into cakes and eaten with whey. Gourds are also much 
relished with judri cakes. The grain only retains its full 
taste up to forty days after harvest. After this it gradually 
deteriorates and in six months it has an unpleasant smell 
and is known as bhutli. 

When half ripe, the grain is eaten parched, and mixed 
with salt or dates: it is then considered very nutritive. 

The dry stalks and leaves make excellent fodder for 
cattle and horses and are known as Jcdni. The uses of the 
green stalk have already been mentioned. 

Mung and moth are cultivated as subsidiary crops with 
judri . All are sown with the drill. Of these, mung is the 
most popular and most extensively grown. A mung crop 
grows best, on milk and obawdri soils in flood crop lands. 
Sowings take place in July on the land ploughed for judri. 
About the middle of September matured pods are plucked 
and the plants allowed to stand till the pods are ripe for the 
second time about the middle of October when they are har- 
vested, In fields in which the water has ponded for a long 
time the plants grow very rank (khas) , have no ears and are 
indigestible as fodder. A disease called paddo also attacks 
the pods and eats away the grain. The ripe pulse is used 
either boiled whole with rice or separately and generally 
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eaten as the evening meal. The well-to-do, however, crush 
husk and clean it before use. The crushed stalks and leaves 
(kutti) form a good fodder for bullocks and camels. They 
are not given to horses as they produce itch. 

Moth is only grown in the Ormara nidbat mixed with 
both v&n.do and vas juam. It makes excellent fodder for 
camels and is used both green and dry. It flourishes best 
on sandy soil. It is less extensively grown than niuiig, and 
its pulse is little esteemed. 

Bdjar is sown and reaped about the same time as judvi 
except that it ripens a little quicker. It grows well on a 
sandy soil called rdy&si or wdrydsi. Like wiung, its ears are 
gathered once before the crop is cut and the stalks allowed 
to stand till the second crop is ready and finally harvested. 
It is not cultivated on irrigated lands. The stalks are used 
as fodder to a limited extent. The. flour is made into cakes 
and eaten by the poorer classes. The cultivation is small* 

Sarih sowings take place “late in August or in Septem- 
ber and extend up to October. Sarih seed germinates after 
seven days and as its leaves increase becomes bd panni, two 
leaved, trek panni , three leaved, and ckau panni , four leaved, 
successively, by which time it is about a month old and is 
eaten as a vegetable. After it is forty days old, the crop is 
grazed over to cause the plants to spread and soon after the 
plants throw out shoots (g&ntir) which are much relished as a 



afterwards the pods appear and take two months to mature. 
In another 10 to 15 days the pulse is ripe, and when the 
outer skin of the husk has become dry the crop is harvested. 

The sarih is regarded by the cultivator as a very valu- 
able crop and he says that Sarih ji var dhanji par, u He 
who owns sarih crops possesses the foundation of wealth/ 9 
Threshing is done in the ordinary way with bullocks, and 
winnowing with the fork of reed-made winnowing baskets 
(sup)* The crop when still unripe is liable to damage by hail- 
stones which break open the pods, and scatter the contents 
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on the ground, A disease called hagdr hutho sometimes 
damages the sarih crop. Plants so attacked are weeded out 
and used as fodder for cows and goats. An insect called 
mdhno also attacks it and hard frosts in winter sometimes 
cause much damage. Sarih. is chiefly grown in the Sheh 
Liari and Uthal nidbats and the southern portion of the 
Welpat ni&bat. 

It is largely exported to Karachi and oil is also extract- 
ed in local presses called ghdnro . The refuse (< khar ) is 
mixed with chopped straw and given to cattle. Sarih 
stalks are also used as camel fodder, and are considered very 
nourishing and especially efficacious for all camel diseases. 
Eight standard seers of sarih are estimated to yield seers 
of oil, The grain is sold at about 16 seers and oil at about 
3 seers to the rupee. 

Tirr is a vas crop generally sown in July and August 
Owing to the minuteness of the seed it is mixed with judri, 
mung or bdjar and sown with the drill. Owing to the fear 
of losing the grain through the opening of the pods, it is 
generally cut when somewhat green and tied in bundles which 
are set up in a circle to dry. When dried, the grain is ex- 
tracted by carefully shaking the bundles into a cloth. The 
stalks are useless as fodder. A mixture of both black and 
white varieties is generally sown. The produce being insigni- 
ficant is consumed within the State. Hindus particularly 
relish it and eat it with sugar. It is also used in sweetmeats. 
The price of sesamum varies from 8 to 10 seers per rupee in 
ordinary years. 

Manure is never used. The soil is very fertile and fal- 
lows are unknown. In very rare instances, however, sarih 
crop takes the place of judri for one season in lands which 
have been tinder judri and mung crops continuously fora 
term of four or five years. Droughts which occur almost 
■every third or fourth year help to a large extent in giving 
some rest to the lands tinder constant cultivation and the 
need of fallow or rotation seldom arises. 
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Gardens are few in number. There are three State Agricul- 

gardens in the Wei pat nidbat which are irrigated from the 

_ f, . to . Fruit and 

water of the single karez that exists in the State. There are vegetable 

also two gardens in Uthal, one of which belongs to the State. P roduction * 

The fruit trees found are dates, jdman (black plum), falsa 

(Greivia A statical mangoes; bananas, pomegranates, lemons, 

jdmphal or amrud (guava), oranges, sitaphal or custard apple 

(Anona squamosa) and grapes, etc. There is also a mango 

garden above Naka Kharari extending over nearly a mile. 

Among vegetables may be mentioned cauliflower, spinach, 

radishes, coriander seed, turnips, mdthi, turi , onions, brin- 

jals, tomatoes and pumpkins, etc. In Las Bela there are g 

eight wells, four of which are private property. These are 

entirely devoted to vegetable production. ’ 

There has been a satisfactory increase in cultivation in Extension of. 
Las Bela of late years. A considerable amount of waste land 
has been reclaimed and several new villages have also sprung cultivation. ■ 
up during this period, and tbe security of life and property 
which now prevails combined with the droughts which of 
late years have been so frequent, have led the pastoral tribes 
to depend both on agriculture and on flock-owning for a 
livelihood. 

The cultivator's principal implements are the plough, Agricultural 
which is known as har, the plank harrow or scraper Mr r; im P iements * 
with which be makes embankments and the clod-crusher or 
log (tar) used in place of a roller for breaking clods and 
smoothing the ground. Among minor implements may be 
mentioned the rambo or spade, the koddr or mattock, the 
chanjur and vdkolo for weeding, and the lekarro for reap 
ing. A rake (paoro or paori) is used for collecting grain on 
the threshing-floor and the dkalli or wooden spade, and 
ddnddri or four-pronged wooden fork for winnowing grain. 

Prior to 1901 no advances were made for agricultural Agricultural 
purposes. Since that year, however, takdvi advances for advanceSt 
land improvement and for the purchase of bullocks have 
been .made to a limited extent. Loans are granted by tbe 
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State to cultivators to the value of lauded or other property 
possessed by them, and steps taken to ensure the application 
of the money to its legitimate object. The total amount of 
loans made between 1901 and 1904 aggregated Es. 2,860. 
Sometimes loans of grain for seed are also made from the 
State granaries to the poorer cultivators and recovered at the 
nest harvest. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that owing to the 
precariousness of agriculture as a means of livelihood, and 
chiefly owing to the drought which lasted from 1897 to 
1901, nearly the whole of the cultivating classes are involved 
in debt. Such debts are generally contracted with Hindu 
banias and Khojas. Nearly three-fourths of the cultivable 
land is owned by the State on which cultivators possess no 
right of alienation. But among private land-holders many 
holdings have of late years been sold or mortgaged to Hindu 
banias and Khojas. The rates of interest demanded on 
loans to cultivators vary from 24 up to even 75 per cent 
according to the security offered. Interest and principal are 
recovered in cash or kind at each harvest. The loans are 
generally made without limit of time. 

When seed grain is taken on loan from the money- 
lender, the cultivator has to repay twice the quantity at the 
next harvest. In cases of mortgages of land when a cultiva- 
tor is unable to repay his debt, his lands are either sold to 
the highest bidder or purchased by the money-lender him- 
self on a valuation determined fay a number of arbitrators 
nominated by the parties concerned. 

Camels, goats, sheep, cattle and donkeys are the prin- 
cipal domestic animals, especially the two former. Horses 
and ponies are few in number. Watch dogs are kept by all 
flock-owners. A few fowls are also reared Eggs cost about 
three annas per dozen and chickens from three annas up- 
wards, Eggs and fowls are exported to Karachi in the winter. 

The principal breeds are the Makrdni , the Ldsi and the 
Ghhdpari or highland camel. The Makrdui camel is regard- 
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ed as the most valuable, and is very hardy and enduring 
both in the hills or plains. The Lasi breed is not good in 
hilly country, while the ckhdpari or highland camel does 
not thrive in the plains on fodder to which he is unaccus- 
tomed and is more useful in the hills. The total number 
of camels in the country is estimated at about 15,000* 
More or less every household possesses transport camels, 
but the number of riding camels is comparatively smaller. 
The principal camel-owners are the Sangur, Angaria, 
Sheikh, Gador, Mangia, Mondra, Burra, Shahok and Chhutta 
tribes. The Angaria possess the best animals. The camel 
wool is used locally in the manufacture of carpets, ropes and 
sacks. 

Horses are kept only for personal use and number in 
Ml about 1,000. The Jam possesses about 40 mares and 
2 stallions for breeding purposes { 1906). The services of the 
stallions are lent in some cases to breeders. The practice 
of owning shares in a mare is found among the tribesmen. 

Almost all the indigenous cattle died during the drought 
which culminated in 1901 and the local breed is now prac- 
tically extinct. Those at present (1905) found in the State 
have almost all been imported from Sind and number, bul- 
locks about 10,000 and cows about 15,000. 

The indigenous breed of sheep is known as piichhar or 
fat-tailed. The principal breeds of goats are the kdchhanr, 
khushi and chhapari. The kdchhanr are black red-necked 
goats imported from Catch in the Bombay^ Presidency, with 
long white-spotted ears and straight short horns. They 
are bigger than the other breeds and give more milk. The 
khushi also called harbari , is generally while in colour and 
smaller in size than the kdchhanr but with longer horns. 
The chhapari is the highland breed and has thicker hair 
than the other breeds. It is smaller than the kdchhanr but 
larger than the khuxhi. 

Sheep are shorn twice in a year, in March and Sep- 
tember, and goats and camels once in March, the yield of 
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wool from a sheep is 1J seers and that from a goat one 
seer in a year. The sheep wool is generally exported to 
Karachi# 

Male camels fetch from Ks. 70 to Rs. 80 and females 
from Rs. 50 to Ks. 60. Ponies can be purchased for about 
Ks. 65 ; the price of horses varies considerably, good ones 
fetching Ks. 300 or more. The price of a pair of bullocks 
is from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, and of a cow from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60. 
Sheep fetch Rs. 5 per head; lambs Rs. 2-8; goats Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4, and donkeys from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. 

Pasture grounds sufficient for the use of the cattle are 
found in every nidbaL No grazing fees are levied from the 
people of the country or from graziers who enter the State 
from the north or west, but grazing fees ( pinjari ) are levied 
from graziers from Sind. 

Bullocks and cows feed on the plants and grasses known 
locally as gimh , chibarh , kheh } dinno and ptihi ; sheep 
and goats feed mainly on gimh and chibarh and the bSr 
tree, and the goat also on the kirar ( Oapparis aphylla ). 
Camels graze chiefly on khabbar {Salvador a oleoidtn ), Icandi 
{Prosopis apicigera }, kirar [Capparis appylla ), and iai 
(Tamarix) ; also on the Idnri plant ( Hnlaxyt.on midtiflorum) 
and the grasses known as iuUur t wdho and asad . As might 
be expected in a country dependent almost entirely on flood 
cultivation, scarcity of fodder frequently occurs. 

No fairs are held in the State and there are no marts 
where cattle are brought for sale. Camels are seldom sold 
willingly, but when fodder becomes scarce, they are taken to 
Karachi. Sheep and goats are also taken to Karachi by the 
owners themselves and sold to butchers. Bullocks are never 
sold, but when purchased they are chiefly imported from the 
Karachi Codec torate. There are no tribes which may he 
termed as dealers. 

The operations of the Civil Veterinary Department 
do not extend to Las Bela. A few of the more common 
diseases known to the cultivators are mentioned below. 
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The most fatal bullock disease is called deo bkago . 
The animal is generally attacked at night and cannot rise 
in the morning, and invariably dies. The disease is not 
common and no cure is known. Other diseases of bullocks 
are gaitdr, c'hh&ri, barro and colic. Gaitdr is an internal 
swelling of the throat and the animal cannot eat or drink. 
He is branded all over the neck or given goat soup. If the 
cure proves inefficacious he dies within three or four days. 
Chh&ri is a foot disease. Ashes of cow-dung are applied to 
the sore. It is not so virulent in winter as in summer, but in 
nearly forty out of every hundred cases it proves fatal. Barro 
is said to be a kind of fever. The animal is made to inhale 
the smoke from green branches of the lai tree placed on a 
fire. The cure is generally successful. In cases of colic, 
bdellium, and sarson oil are administered. 

Among goats, the most common diseases are garr , 
(hakanr and buzzi which are all contagious. Itch is called 
garr. Sharks’ oil is both given internally and applied 
externally, or thohar ( Euphorbia neriifolia ) milk, or a mixture 
of sulphur and sarson oil is rubbed on the affected parts. 
Thakanr causes enlargement of the spleen and a discharge 
of blood with the urine. Branding on the left side is re- 
sorted to as a cure, but in the majority of cases the disease 
proves fatal. Buzzi generally affects the lungs which swell 
and the animal dies in a few days. Flocks in which thakanr 
and buzzi appear are not allowed to mix with others. In- 
oculation is practised as a preventive against buzzi . The 
lung of an affected animal is excised and a piece inserted 
into slits made in the ears of uninfected animals. 

The most common camel diseases are garr, rnoshk or 
cough, jh&r&nrun , rando and war. Segregation is resorted 
to in the case of garr or itch. Ashes of jdr (Nerium odorum) 
boiled in water with a small quantity of carbonate of soda 
Qchdr ), also mustard oil mixed with sulphur, are rubbed 
over the affected parts. Cough is cured by putting a small 
quantity of wine or human urine into the animal’s nostrils. 
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halt and ctjWwvm (Quvuwi copticuwi) are also given in cases of 
cough. In jhdranrun swellings occur inside the mouth and. 
are branded with heated green sticks of the jar tree. Hot 
mung plaster is also applied to the neck of the animal. A 
sort of porridge made of pomegranate rind and mung flour 
is also given to the animal to eat. Rando causes sores inside 
the chest. Ah flowers and soup made from a white cock are 
given to the animal to eat. The disease is rarely fatal. War 
is dislocation of a muscle in the foreleg which renders the 
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But the chief feature of irrigation in Las Bda consists 
in the dams called band or kirdi which are thrown across 
streams and the co-operative system on which they are 
constructed. All streams have one or more bands and a 
still larger number of kirdi, the distinction between the two 
being that a band is a dam thrown across the whole width 
of a river or stream while a hirdi is a dam which only 
partially blocks the channel. The latter are always con- 
structed in such a manner as to form an acute angle 
with one of the banks as its base and its dimensions depend 
upon the force of the torrent and the quantity of water 
required. 

The Porali river, which is the principal channel of 
floods, has about 12 or 13 hirdi and 3 bands. Kirdi are 
liable to be washed away or cut off by violent floods and 
require constant repairing. Bands , however, are more solidly 
built and rarely washed away, and such petty repairs as 
are necessary are carried out in good time before the floods 
are expected to come down. 

The construction and repair of kirdi and bands is 
carried on under the directions of State officials. When the 
cultivators are considered to be free from field work, one 
man per family, with as many bullocks as can be collected, 
is summoned by the ndib concerned to the site of the dam. 
The ndib personally supervises the building, and cultivators 
who fail to present themselves for work are fined. A. kirdi 
is made of alternate layers of about a foot thick of branches 
of her f lai or babul trees, and stones, to the required height. 
If extra strength is necessary the front of the dam is wattled 
with branches of trees, and poles are fixed along it on either 
side at intervals of about 3 feet. Bands are made of earth 
and stones, covered on either side with bushes and branches 
of trees. Their dimensions vary according to the force of 
the current which has to be resisted. The largest in the 
State is in the Sheh nidbat . It is about 260 feet long, 50 feet 
high and about 15 feet wide at the top. 
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The fish and fish eaters (lehthyophagoi) of the coast drew 
the attention of the earliest writers* So early as the time of 
Alexander the Great, the lehthyophagoi were located on 
the coast to be succeeded in later times by the Meds and 
Koras, whose ranks are nowadays constantly recruited from 
the poorer Baloch of the interior. They are financed by 
Khojas and Hindus from the Bombay Presidency. 

The following figures will show how the industry has 
expanded in comparatively recent times : — 

Ormara. Mi&ni. 

Customs contract for 1828 ... Rs. 3,000 Not available. 

» » » 1872 ... „ 9,000 Rs. 5,000 

w „ » 1904-5 ... „ 18,100 „ 5,412 

The value of the fish caught in 1905 on the coast of Las 

Bela is estimated at more than 2 lakhs. The progress of 

the industry may be attributed to the existing security of 

the coast, which was at one time infested by pirates and 

to the opening up of new markets. The air bladders 

obtained from Hrr and other fish find a ready sale in England 

for the manufacture of isinglass ; sharks’ fins are sent to China ; 

and salt fish-maws are exported to India, Zanzibar, and the 

coast of Africa. The fish which are most prized for their 

bladders are the Mrr, munhko , galla or gallo, and *ohli and 

vast numbers of them are caught. Many varieties of sharks 

occur. Those from which white fins are got are more 

valuable than those from which black are obtained. The 

carcasses of kirr , mushko , galla and sohli are salted, after 

the bladders have been extracted, and other fish which are 

important for this branch of the industry are gor , pishalc , 

paeavt, s&rum , kalgon , tiglcnn or tagilm , p&hvdv or palla , 

and sharks. F resh fish abound, and are frequently [uninarket- 

able owing to the absence of means for transporting them 

fresh to large centres. One of the most numerous varieties 

is the sardine (Irijar), which sometimes sells as cheap as 120 

* The Editor is indebted to Mr. W. Troyal oFthe" Ind^^European Tele” 
graph Department for much of the information included in this article. 
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for a pice, Pomfrets and soles are also ridiculously cheap at 
certain times of the year, ; 

The kirr or swdch (Sciama diacanthus Lacep) is about 
3 feet long and 1| broad* It is a very scaly fish and is 
obtainable in large shoals from January to May. An account 
of the method of catching it will be found elsewhere. Its 
air bladder sells at 8 annas to R. 1 apiece. A salted side 
with the backbone ( miri ) sells at about 2 annas and is 
popular ’both with the people of the interior and the Meds. 

The mushko or mushka (Genus scioenoides) is about 12 
inches long and 3 inches broad. It is found all the year 
round and is specially numerous from June to September 
and from February to March. 

The cat fish (galla or galld) (family Siluridce) varies in 
length from 18 to 24 inches. Cat fish collect in large shoals 
in February and are caught in March and April. During 
these two months the males carry the ova which the females 
have spawned at sea in their mouths. Most of them are 
caught while still carrying the ova, but some have the little 
fish just hatching. The fisherfolk allege that at this time 
they go without food for forty days. Nearly 100,000 of 
these fish are believed to be caught every year at Grm&ra. 
The young are called khaggi and dubar . They are caught 
in large numbers with the hook and line, and children are 
sometimes to be seen on the Or mar a beach hauling them 
out as fast as they can throw their tackle into the sea. 

The sharks (pdghds) (genus Oarcharias) vary in length 
from 6 to 18 feet and in breadth from 2 feet upwards. They 
are found all the year round. The best place for catching 
large sharks during the monsoon is said to he about 40 
miles south of Ormara. Some varieties are valuable only 
for their flesh, which is not, however, used locally, while 
others, especially a long shovel nosed beast with white spots, 
are caught both for their flesh and fins. Oil extracted from 
the liver is used for oiling the wood-work of boats. Small 
sharks, about 5 feet long, were selling on the beach at Pasni 
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or canoe and is similar in construction to the yalcd&r, but is 
smaller and possesses no sails. 

Fish are caught principally with the net ; the hook and 
line is also used and occasionally the harpoon. Fishing 
takes place almost entirely at night except in the case of 
Jcirr and sardines. 

A net with a large mesh, known as leh (or pdkhe in Nets. 
Mi&ni), is used for large fish such as shark. It measures 75 
feet to 100 feet long and 12 feet deep and has a mesh about 
6 inches square. For catching smaller shark the rachrebi , 
referred to below, is sometimes used in Miani. 

The net most extensively employed, particularly in birr 
fishing, is called jorau in Makran and consists of a large 
seine made by joining 10 to 14 smaller nets, known as 
makor , each about 96 feet long and 48 feet deep. The mesh 
is about 4 inches square and the string used in making it 
is very thick. As an auxiliary to this net, a square-shaped 
net called jdl is used. It has a smaller mesh and is used 
for passing under the fish when they have been enclosed in 
the seine. The rachdhak used in Miani corresponds to the 
Makran jorau. Th & jorau used in Ormarais only 75 to 100 
feet long and 12 feet deep with a mesh 2J inches square. 

A third net used for birr and fairly large sharks is the 
r4bi, 180 feet long and 18 feet deep. The net employed for 
gor fishing is the rack ribi } a large net 900 to 1,500 feet 
long and about; 12 feet deep with a mesh two inches square. 

Smaller nets, used for pdlwdr and mushbo, are the riju 9 
and ribi. The riju, is 180 feet long and 18 feet deep ; the 
rebi 75 to 100 feet long and 12 feet deep. Another net, the 
rach 9 is 180 feet long and 18 feet deep and has a smaller 
mesh than that of the riju. 

For very small kinds of fish, such as sardines, the cast- 
ing net called rug is used. It is a circular net 10 to 15 feet 
in diameter and is weighted with lead all round. 

The nets are made either of cotton, hemp, or flax. 
Cotton thread (i handib ) is either spun from thread imported 
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from KuMnch and other places in the interior, or imported 
from Bombay and Karachi. The thread manufactured from 
the indigenous cotton is said to be more durable than the 
foreign material. Hemp is imported from Bombay and 
Karachi. The thickness of the thread varies with the purpose 
to which the net is to be applied. 

The price of cotton thread varies from Ks. 4 to Rs. 5 and 
that of hemp from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4-8 for 11 lbs. Hemp 
nets last for a year or so and cotton ones longer. The average 
cost of a small net is Rs. 5 and of a large net Rs. 8. Hemp 
nets are rather cheaper. 

In making cotton nets, each skein is first unravelled and 
made into balls of single thread. This is the most tedious 
process in the making of a net and takes most time. Two or 
four threads are then spun together according to the thick- 
ness required, and three or four of these strands are again 
twisted into the string of which the net is to be made. 
Before manufacture is commenced, the string has to be soaked 
in water and stretched and all superfluous twists removed, so 
that it may neither kink in working nor twist up when set 
in the water, a defect which renders nets quite useless. 
After the string is ready, a quick worker does not require 
more than a couple of days to finish a net with a wide mesh. 
Nearly every member of the family, whether man or woman, 
helps in one way or the other and a net of 75' x 12' is com- 
pleted from beginning to end in about a fortnight. When 
the net is completed it is soaked in water and kept stretched 
for a while to tighten any knots that may have been loosely 
tied. It is afterwards limed. 

Cotton nets cannot be set in water for more than three 
days continuously without risk. On first use they are taken 
out at the end of this time and, after being well washed with 
fresh water, are dried. They require to be limed, however, 
as described below after each subsequent setting. 

In making hemp nets, the process slightly differs. 
Before the net is begun, the string is immersed in water and 
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stretched round two trees at a little distance from one an- agrictjl- 

other. It is then lightly mopped over with an old piece of 

net or string to smooth the surface and remove the kinks 

that it may work freely. Hemp nets last only half as long 

as the cotton nets, but their comparative immunity from the 

harm caused by salt water renders them more serviceable. 

They can be kept in water for six or seven days continuously 
without risk and turn out nearly the same amount of work 
as the cotton nets during the time they are in use. 

For liming, the net after being washed in fresh water Liming nets, 
is placed while still wet. in an iron pan containing milk 
of lime which is kept boiling continuously for three days, 
water being added as required. The net is then taken out. 
stretched and laid flat on the ground to test its fitness. If 
it shows the slightest tendency to twist, it is again boiled till 
it lies perfectly flat. This is done to soften and strengthen 
the net so that when placed in water it may hang perfectly 
straight and limp without twisting. Hemp nets require to 
be limed after each setting. Fishing lines are subjected to 
the same process. 

The lime used is made from shells only, as stone lime is 
harmful to the material. It is manufactured at Kalmafc and 
the method of preparation is extremely simple. The shells 
are collected on the ground in small heaps two or three feet 
high and are well covered with wood which is set on fire and 
allowed to burn down. When cool, the ashes are removed 
from the pile into small baskets made of dwarf-palm, about 
18 inches long. After being filled the baskets are placed in 
sea water to slake. The price of a basket of this lime con- 
taining some 3 seers is about one anna; 3arger ones are 
sold from H to 2 annas according to quantity. 

All nets are used with floats (bfiai) made of a kind of pioats. 
cedar wood produced locally. Ends made from date wood are 
also used but sparingly, as they sink after being some time 
in water. Large floats are sold at Ks. 1-12 and small ones 
at Bs. 2-8 per 100.* Dried gourds also make useful floats. 
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inds of books and lines are in use — the pdyhds 
ada kundi , and the chir d&rii kttndi . The first 
atching large sharks; the second for smaller sizes 
rr and other big fish; and the third for small fish, 
sed with the first are always of local manufacture ; 
with the second are usually so; the third are 
he harpoon, called kdbur in Or mar a and dap p ho 
used on the coast of Las Bela for sharks. All 
are water-proofed with a paste made of the pods 
Leptadenia spartium). They are crushed whole 
is well worked into the line with the hands till 
juite smooth and of a light almond brown colour, 
deepens to a darkish brown and sometimes to 
it comes in contact with water. The process also 
ne from twisting whilst in the water. One appli- 
for about a year. In Miani, sap obtained from 
the tamarisk is used for the same purpose. 

?t in deep water are simply laid in a straight 
bored at both ends. They are taken up after two 
r s. Those set near the shore are arranged so as to 
. The belief is that fish in deep water, on meet- 
1, try to pass through them. A few' pass through 
iy tear the nets in so doing, but cannot escape; 
tight bv the gills. 

case of corner nets, the fish on meeting the net 
making towards deep water where the angle is 
ling the angle, and seeing the net on either side of 
get confused and try to force themselves through, 
of them get caught at the angle. Sometimes a 
net is set in the form of an obtuse angle with a 
sting it at the apex. The fish, when swimming, 
bisecting net, and run along it till they get 
>ne of the angles on either side. This method is 
for yallo fishing at Oh ah bar. 
ch is kept for kirr from December in Miami 
January at places further westward on the coast. 
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Fishing is done by several boats together, and as soon as 
the reddish tinge, which denotes the presence of a shoal of 
kirr, is observed, a flag is waved and all the boats start 
in pursuit The fish are now surrounded, each boat taking 
up a position and lowering its nets so as to surround some 
portion. As soon as a ring of nets has been run round the 
shoal, another net, the jdl or jhdl referred to above, is passed 
underneath the side nets, thus bringing the fish to surface. 
Sometimes as many as eight or ten thousand fish are caught 
at one time. If the boats are unable to take them all, the 
bladders only are extracted and the carcasses are thrown into 
the sea. The fish in each boat are counted, under the 
orders of the skipper of the fleet, with the aid of a string, 
each knot on which represents 50 fish. In a good season, 
one set of boats will generally make three voyages to the 
kirr fishing grounds. 

Sharks ( p&ghd <?) are caught both with nets and with the Shark 
hook and line. When netting them, a spot is selected 
which abounds with, small fish, which act as bait. When the 
hook and line is used, a couple of yards of steel wire are 
attached to the line next to the hook to prevent the sharks 
from biting the line and escaping. Boats engaged in shark 
fishing generally leave the coast at midnight, arriving on the 
fishing ground at daybreak, when they fish for a few hours 
and return home before sunset. Fishing takes place while the 
boat is under sail. If a large shark is hooked, the sail is lowered 
and it is played till it is tired out. Smaller ones are pulled in 
while the boat is still moving. On approaching the boat, the 
shark is speared and a mug of fresh water poured down 
its throat at the first opportunity to hasten its end. 

The sharks caught are often very large and cannot conve- 
niently he lifted into the boat. In such cases the boat 
is tilted with the aid of another boat and water is allowed 
to run into it till it is sunk to the level of the water, when 
the fish is lifted into the boat and the water quickly bailed 
out. 
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Bait for shark fishing consists of small live fish, three 
or four inches long, such as the kdbioshk and tdntdr . 

On the boats arriving at the shore, duty is levied by the 
authorities usually at the rate of one fish in every ten. 

After this the remainder of the catch is divided between 
fishermen and the capitalists who have financed the under- 
taking. 

At Ormara, the catch is divided equally between the fish- 
ermen and the owner of the vessel and nets. The former in 
their turn sub-divide their shares into equal parts, a boy receiv- 
ing half as much as a full grown man. If the owner of the 
boat and of the nets are different persons, the former receives 
one-sixth of the total catch and the owner of the nets half of 
the remaining, the other half being divided among the boat- 
men. In Miani, where the large hat 61 is much used, the 
capitalist is invariably the owner of the boats and the nets, 
and the catch is divided in equal shares between him and the 
fishermen. The latter, after deducting the advances made by 
the capitalist for food on the trip, sub-divide their moiety into 
an equal number of shares, two of which are given to the skip- 
per, In Grad&ni, half the total amount is paid to the owner 
of the nets and the other moiety is divided into equal shares 
between the owner of the boat on the one hand and the 
fishermen on the other. This is due to the rocky nature of 
the fishing ground which causes much wear and tear of nets. 

Curing yards (bakhdr) are owned chiefly by Khojas. 
Their proximity is quickly ascertained by the dreadful 
stench arising from them. 

On the arrival of the fresh fish from which the air bladders 
are to be extracted, they are placed before parties, each 
member of which is supplied with a knife and a vessel full 
of water. The scales are first rubbed off and a cut is then 
given from the left gill to the upper end of the backbone 
followed by another vigorous stroke downwards to the tail. 
With another cut, the carcass is completely opened out, and 
a gash on the right side finishes the operation. Parallel 
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cuts are then made along the whole length of the body to agbicol- 
enable it to absorb the salt. roitE. 

ihe fish is next passed on to the salters who well rub 
it with salt, after which it is thrown into a pit full of sea 
water where it ordinarily remains for a day and night, 
but longer, when it has to be exported to distant places. 

When sufficiently soaked, the carcass is deposited in another 
pit above the first, to allow the salt water to drain off into 
the latter. After lying for a short time in the upper pit, 
it is dried in the sun. The air bladder (phota) is merely 
washed in salt water and then dried. 

Salt fish is exported to Karachi, Bombay, the Malabar Export. 
Coast and Zanzibar. From the coast of Makran it is sent 
to Kdch, Di 2 zak, Panjgur and other places, and from Miami 
to Las Bela, Jau and Ornaeh. Pieces of dried shark, pdhgds 
ka chhappar, are largely exported to Zanzibar where they 
find a ready market and sell at Rs. 8 per cwt. The local 
price of shark’s fins, which are exported to China, was Rs. 50 
per cwt. in 1893 and Rs. 55 in 1903. Cat-fish (galla) are 
popular on the Malabar Coast where they sell at Rs. 8 per 
100 ; pishak, when opened by the belly, is also exported to 
the same place but, when opened by the back, it is sent to 
Colombo. Air bladders are especially valuable. A dried 
fish will sell for two or three annas whereas the bladder 
fetches 6 to 8 annas or even R. 1. The price at which a 
hundred of the more important fish were selling locally 
after being salted, in 1893 and 1903, are given below : 

1893. 1903. Sale price of 

Rs. Rs. ,!sh - 

Kirr ... ... 25 30 

Soldi ... ... 20 30 

Sarum ... ... 15 20 

Galloo ... ... 8 8 

Tagilm ... ... 7 8 

Pishak ... ... 5 7 

Mushko ... ... 2-4 3 
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The different kinds of tenants will be described in 
the section on Land Revenue. Rent consists in a share 
of the produce. Cash payments on account of rent are 
unknown. Vyy'. 

As a general rule, the distribution of the produce is made 
on the principle of an assignment of shares for land, seed, 
bullocks, agricultural implements, and labour* These shares 
usually are as follows : — 

Land and | seed ... 2 

Bullocks ... ... ... 1 

Labour ... ... ... 1 

Implements and i seed ... 1 

The first charge against the grain heap is the revenue 
and the wages for cutting the crop, and the balance is divi- 
ded between the landlord and the tenant on the principle 
mentioned above. If the tenant supplies labour only, he 
receives one-fifth of the produce and he is entitled, in addition, 
to a daily grain allowance of 1 £ seer of judri from the time 
of sowing the seed till the time of distribution of the pro- 
duce. When bullocks and agricultural implements and 
half the seed are provided by the tenant and the other half 
by the landlord the tenant’s share amounts to three-fifths. In 
this case the tenant does nob receive any additional grain 
allowance. These are the general principles on which the 
distribution is made and are applicable to all kinds of crops 
and areas, except in the Hab Nadi ni&hat where one-fourth 
generally allotted for labour and one-fourth for bullocks. 
The tenant’s labour consists in laying out the fields 
and repairing the embankments; any new embankments 
required are constructed at the landlord’s expense. The 
tenant also ploughs and waters the fields, sows the seed, 
watches the crops, threshes the grain and transports the 
landlord’s and the State’s share of the crops from the thresh- 
ing-floor to the landlord’s house and to the State granary. 

Village artisans were formerly paid entirely in kind, 
but payments in cash are now common. Wages in kind 
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consist of about 20 seers of judri or sarih at each 
harvest, the artisans’ duties consisting of petty repairs of 
implements. Weavers and shoe-makers work at certain fixed 
prices per piece. Masons are paid from Saunas to R. 1 
per diem. Bricks are made at the rate of R. 1-4 per 
thousand. Field labourers are paid y^-th and ^th of the 
daily harvestings of savik and judri respectively, the work 
being generally done by women and children. They cut and 
carry the harvest to the threshing-floors where each labourer’s 
heap is placed separately till the payment due for the 
day’s work has been determined. The State employs fasli 
sepoys- (crop watchers) on Rs. 6 per mensem each, except in 
Welpat nidbat where they are paid in kind by the cultivators 
at the rate of 20 seers of grain for every 20 maunds of the 
State assessment. This is collected in addition to the State 
demand. Labourers are not drawn from any particular tribe 
but from the poorer members of the population. BrAhuis 
also migrate from Jhalawan and Makran to seek employ- 
ment as agricultural labourers or shepherds in the Welpat 
and Ormara nidbats. At the more important trade centres, 
a cooly class known as hamdl has existed from remote times 
who load and unload goods of traders. The men are drawn 
from the Gadra tribe and their Wages consist of one pice per 
man’s load. They are also employed by cultivators to carry 
the State share of revenue grain to the granaries, receiving 
a payment of grain according to the distance traversed. 

Cowherds, employed merely to tend cattle during the 
day while out grazing and leave them at the owner’s house 
in the evening, are paid 2 annas per head per month. If* 
however, they are required to milk the cows in the morning 
and evening, they receive 3 to 4 annas. Shepherds and 
goatherds are paid 1 anna a month per head in the principal 
villages if the sheep and goats are given by the day. In the 
rural areas, shepherds are not paid in cash. They are gener- 
ally engaged for six months or a year. They get their food, 
clothes consisting of a pair of trousers, a chddar and a turban, 
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lambs (half male and half female) for every hundred 
s ; also the milk of one goat. Camelherds get one pice 
id when the animals are given by the day and R, 1 per 
hen given by the year. In the latter case, they also 
* a part of the wool of the animals they tend, as well 
milk of all the she-camels. 


hdlds are not paid according to any fixed rate, 
md-owners who attend the mosque of a particular 
generally give a small proportion of grain at each 
fc. Mullds also receive fees for marriages and funerals, 
ts for teaching children and the skins of animals 
jed at the Id. Zikri mullds , the majority of whom 
be found in the Ormara nidbaU are better off than 
owing to the sanctity with which they are regard- 
d the numerous offerings they receive from their 


s already mentioned under Agriculture the greater part 
cultivation in the State depends on rainfall which is 
and precarious, and periods of draught are not uo- 
>n when prices rise high. Prices in the State are also 
d by the nature of the seasons in the neighbouring 
ts of Jhalawan and Makran, and the Province of Sind, 
sported that in 1853 the price of jvdri , the staple food 
sf the district, was 35 seers to a rupee, while in 1901, 
to drought and famine, the rate was 5 to 7 seers per 
Conditions were more favourable in 1903 and 1904 
judri was selling at 23 seers and 32 seers respectively, 
March 1905 the price again rose to 10 seers and during 
>, owing to the scarcity of rain and the difficulty of 
ing labour, prices were high and above the normal 
In April 1907, judri was selling at !2i seers per 


'p to about 10 years ago the seer in vogue contained 
85 tolas, but it has since been displaced by the British 
i Standard weights, which are used throughout the 
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State except in Orinara, where the following scale is used 
side by side with the Standard weights : — 

Vernacular Equivalent in 

measure. Standard weights. 

Nfm rubb (The lowest unit) = 2J tolas. 

2 min rubb = 1 rubb ===== 4^ tolas. 

2 rubb = 1 mm kias — 9 tolas. 

2 mm kias = 1 kias ==18 tolas. 

12 kias = 1 nfm mann = 2| seers. 

2 nfm mann= 1 maim =5 § seers. 

The following is the table of troy weights. The lowest Troy 
unit is the kangri : — weights. 

4 mung = 1 rati or kangri. 

8 rati or kangri === 1 inasha. 

3J masha = 1 ashrafi. 

3| ashrafi = 1 tola. 

Grain is not sold by weight but by wooden measures, com- Measures of 
monly known as mdnr* They are made locally of Lai wood 
(Tamarix macrocarpa) by Lori artizans and are sold 
at prices varying from 2 anrias to Rs. 2 according to 
their size and quality. Before being brought into the 
market, the State officials test them by filling them with * 
mung and examining the weight, upon which the State seal 
is affixed to each measure as a mark of accuracy. The 
following table contains a scale of the common measures, 
with their equivalents in British Indian Standard weights. 

Their use is universal, except in the Levy Tracts and the 
Ormara nidhat The measures in use in the latter place 
have already been mentioned. The unit of measure is the 
pad which is equivalent to chittacks : — 

2 pati ===== 1 chothro = I Of chittacks. 

2 chothro = 1 toyo = 1 §4 seers 

4 toyo = 1 manrki = 5 T ^ seers. 

2 manrki = 1 manr == 10| seers. 

4 manr = 1 kaso = 1 T S B - maunds. 

16 kaso ===== 1 dungi ~= 17 maunds. 
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Of the above, only three measures are in actual use, 
namely the pdti, toyo, and manr. 

Up to about 1880, a measure called a shaikhdna manr 
containing 16 standard maunds of grain, which derived its 
name from Shdikhraj formerly a well known trading centre, 
was used in the State but in that year it was displaced by 
the Bildra or Bdla manr of lOf British Indian Standard 
seers, referred to in the table, which is the recognised State 
measure of the present day. 

Ihe equivalent in standard weights of the unit of 
measure varies slightly according to the different varieties 
of grain measured. This variation has, however, been elimi- 
nated by the State in prescribing the standards for different 
kinds of grain. Ihe latter have been obtained by actual 
experiment which has furnished the following results per 
dungi : — 

^ un £> = 17 Standard maunds. 

Juar =15 

io » ,» 

Oilseeds (satrih) = 14A „ 

The table of measures in vogue in the Levy Tracts, 
with the equivalents in British Indian Standard weights, is 

given below. The unit is the jjdti, equivalent to Tseer: 

4 pati = 1 toyo = 4 seers. 

A to\ o — 1 kaso , ; — 16 seers 

60 kaso = 1 kharwar or khar&r = 24 maunds. 

In a few places, however, the kharwar is equivalent to 
30 maunds. 

In the town of Sonmiani, a special measure known as 
pdti, which holds 2 Standard seers weight of grain, is in 
use in addition to the ordinary measures. 

Fodder is sold by the load, generally the camel load. 
Terms used by cultivators are chambo, a handful ; bdnkur, 
the quantity that can be carried in both arms; kuchh, the 
quantity that can be held under one arm ; and bhari a man’s 
load. Among indefinite miscellaneous measures in common 
use are the chumbUn, a pinch; mutt or muth, a fistful; 
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churo , half a handful ; Lap , an open handful ; and huh, a weights a.nd 

4»i , >>, , MEASURES. 

double open handful. 

No liquid measures are met with. Liquids are mea- Liquid 
sored by the ordinary units of avoirdupois weight. measures. 

The cloth measures in common use are of two denomina- Linear 
tions, the hath, and the katki or gazi. The hath is an indefi- me 
nite measure, which varies with the stature of the customer, 
and is measured from the projecting bone of the customer’s 
elbow round the end of the middle finger, when extended 
straight, and back to the lower knuckle joint. It measures 
on an average from 1 foot 10 inches to 1 foot 1 1 inches. 

The hathi or gazi is an iron rod, varying in length from 
1 foot 10 inches to 1 foot 11 inches, and is divided into four j; 

equal units called chhdrlci, i.e., a quarter. This measure is 
in most common use, though the measure by the hath is 
preferred by the Baloch and Brahuis of the hills. 

No superficial measure exists. Distances on the ground Superficial 
are generally measured by the qadaWi or pace, or with a measareSL 
rope of a length fixed for the particular occasion, except in 
the area occupied by the Runjhas, where a system known as 
vardnra is followed. A vardnra is a cultivable plot con- 
taining as much land as is sown by 4 toyo or about 5 seers 
of judr or mung seed. It is generally about 100 paces 
square. Occasionally the jora t which is known in Las Bela 
as jut (the t being soft), is used. It represents the land 
which can be ploughed for a particular crop by a pair of 
oxen and, on the average, is considered to be equivalent to 
as much land as can be sown with a Standard mannd of 
mung and judr seed mixed. The hok is the only measure 
for determining distances. It is roughly equal to 2 Eng- 
lish miles. 

Before the year 1888, the year of the appointment of Measures of 
the first Wazfr, the Muhammadan lunar year was observed. time ‘ 

It has now fallen into disuse in official correspondence, but 
the people still use the Arabic calendar, with slight local 
modifications of pronunciation and nomenclature. The 
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seasons recognised by cultivators and flock-owners are des- 
cribed in the section on Agriculture. Saturday is the first 
day of the week and the local names of the days are Chkan- 
chhar , Saturday ; Achat, Sunday; Sumdr , Monday; Angara 5 
Tuesday; A rba, Wednesday; Khamis , Thursday; and Jumon , 
Friday. 

The day and the night are each divided into four parts, 
the first being the ; pahrion pakr , which represents the first 
three hours after dawn or sunset, and the others being the 
beo pakr, teo pahr and chat ho pahr. Twenty sub-divisions 
of the different parts of the day and night are recognised and 


are given below : — 

Vernacular names. 

L Vaddo subbo or poin 
r&t. 

2. Pird phutti 

3. Subbo 

4. Sijh ubhreo 

5 . Hikro nezo 

6. Ba neza, or sijh ubhri- 

saun theo. 

7. Ch&zg&nh 

8. Kaeha ba pahr 

9. Pekka ba pahr 

10. Laryo sijh 

11* Aggi ... 

12. Mraggi 

13. Vicbm garri 

14. Yichfn 


Explanation. 

The period a little before 
dawn. 

Dawn. 

The period a little before 
sunrise. 

Sunrise. 

The period when the sun is a 
spear’s length high. 

The period when the sun is 
two spears’ length high. 

Breakfast time, between 9 
and 10 a.m. 

Near midday, about 11 a.m. 

Midday. 

Lit. the down-going sun ; from 
1 to 2 P.M. 

Afternoon. 

From 2 to 3 P.M. 

Lit. the period a little before 
the middle moment ; from 
3 to 4 p.m. 

Lit. the middle moment be- 
tween Aggi and Sdnji ; 
from 4 to 5 p.m. 
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15. Zaif vichfn ... The period a little before 

sunset. 

16. Sanji ... ... Sunset. 

17. San j ho ... The period from 1 to 2 hours 

after sunset. 

18. Somhrfn ... Bed-time ; about three hours 

after sunset. 

19. Pakki somhrfn ... About four hours after sun- 

set. ■ 

20. Adhrat ... .. Midnight. 

Since 1884, the currency employed has been British Currency 

Indian, silver and copper. The nomenclature used differs 
from that of other parts of India and is as follows : — 

Local name. English name. 

Pahi or pai == Pie. 

Diikar or paiso — Pice. 

Badimar or takko = Half- anna. 

Anno = Anna. 

Ba anni or beanni = Two anna bib. 

Paoli = Four anna bit. 

Adheo == Eight anna bit. 

Ropavo = Rupee. 

A British India rupee is generally known to traders as 
a mumhi (Bombay) rupee from its being struck at the 
Bombay mint. The term chhuryo is applied to all kinds of 
copper, and rijo to all kinds of silver coins. 

Previous to 1884, the Kashani or Persian rupee, equiva- 
lent to twelve annas, was in common use. The copper 
currency was that in nse in Sind and consisted of the copper 
diikar and adhilo and of cowries. The following table shows 
the various denominations : — 

10 Cowries = 1 Adhri. 

2 Adhri = 1 Damn. 

2 Damri — 1 Kasfro. 

2 Kasfro = 1 Adhilo. 

2 Adhdlo — I Dukar or paiso (pice). 
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The value of a dUkur varied from 80 to 160 cowries, 
according to the quality of shells. 

The only local coins, which ever appear to have circula- 
ted in the State, consisted of dtikar and adhSlo struck at 
Bdla about 1855-6 in the reign of Jam Mir Khan II. The 
obverse bears the words zarb Jam with the date, and the 
reverse flds-i-Bela. 

From times long past, the Las is’ style of living has been 
very simple, their needs have been but few, and their products 
barely sufficient to meet their requirements. They have, 
however, always boasted of a superior means of livelihood 
to their northern neighbours, the Brahuis, and are even at 
the present day in less straitened circumstances. Henry 
Pottinger, who passed through the country about 1810, noted 
that the dress of the men consisted of a loose pairahnn or 
shirt, a pair of trousers, and a small cap, which often dis- 
tinguished those of one district from another. The women 
wore the same, except that their shifts were much longer 
coming down to the ankles and some of them had a small 
cotton or silk jacket under it. Their food consisted princi- 
pally of rice and other grains, seasoned with a little dried 
fish or ghi. The better classes, both Mnsalman and Hindu, 
also sometimes added flesh meat, a luxury which the great 
bulk of the people could not afford. 

Masson, who visited the country twice, in 1826 and 
1840, remarked* that the Lumris led essentially a pastoral 
life, their wealth consisted of their flocks and herds, on which 
the grass of their jangctls allowed them conveniently to sub- 
sist Camels contributed largely to their comfort and afflu- 
ence. Agriculture was neglected, perhaps despised; it was 
confined to the vicinity of the few towns and villages and was, 
in general, carried on with Hindu capital. 

Local accounts allege that the greatest degree of pros- 
perity and comfort was reached by the people in the time of 
J&m Mir Kh&n II about the middle of the eighteenth century, 

* Narrative of a Journey to lialat. 
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and that since then there has been, if anything, a gradual 
decline towards impoverishment. To the ordinary observer, 
indeed, no great change appears to have taken place in the 
majority of cases from the conditions noted by Pottinger and 
Masson. A few of the Khojas and Mods, who are engaged 
in the exploitation of the fishing industry, or of the Hindus 
engaged in trade, may indeed be fairly well off, but the 
condition of the remainder of the people appears to have 
remained almost stationary. The rich as a class cannot be 
said to exist, and men of even moderate means are limited in 
number. 

For purposes of comparison, the IAsis of the present day 
may be divided into three classes; the higher class, consist- 
ing of the headmen of the tribes, the more well-to-do land- 
lords and traders ; the middle class, comprising some of the 
cultivators, the more affluent flock-owners and seafaring 
tribes principally the Mdds ; and, finally, the poorer classes, 
which include the rest of the cultivators, the majority of the 
flock-owners and the labouring classes. By far the greatest 
number of the people belong to the latter group. The 
average value of the property of a person of the higher class 
may roughly be estimated at Rs. 2,000 including his house, 
household furniture, dress and ornaments, and domestic ani- 
mals; his income from his landed and other property may be 
put at Rs. 500 per annum and his expenditure Rs. 350. 
A Lasi of the middle class generally possesses property to the 
value of about Rs. 700, with an annual income from his crops 
and flocks of about Rs. 300 and an expenditure of about 
Rs. 200. Among the poorer classes, a man owns little property, 
his income from all sources may be estimated at about Rs. 200 
and his expenditure at Rs. 150 a year. These statistics, 
however, represent conditions prevailing in years of abundant 
rainfall ; hut, as failure of rain and visitations of locusts have 
been frequent of late years, the mass of the people are gener*« 
ally poverty-stricken, the struggle for life is hard, whilst the 
existence of many in bad years is only made possible by the 
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material great demand for labour in Karachi and other parts of 

■CONDITION. , 

Sind. 

Besides failure of rain, which is frequent, the three years’ 
famine, which culminated in 1900-1, has deprived the 
people of much of their wealth in flocks and has reduced 
them to a state of indebtedness from which they do not seem 
likely to be able to emerge for many years. The inveterate 
laziness of the people, induced by an abundance of servile 
dependants, and the absence of any large market are also 
factors in bringing about this situation. Transport to places 
beyond the limits of the State entails expense which the 
people cannot afford and they are obliged to dispose of their 
products to local traders at low rates. The high rates of sung 
appear to he another cause which seriously hampers progress. 

The Lasi’s style of living and his household economy are, 
thus, still very primitive and involve very moderate cost, and 
he manages to make a precarious livelihood in normal years. 
His dress which is described in the section on Population, is 
simple and seldom costs more than Rs. 15 per mensem, 
whilst a bouse which will last the cultivator for years can be 
built for Rs. 100. Moreover, the other articles of his domes- 
tic economy are inexpensive. The house of a man of 
affluence contains no such thing as a table or chair but only 
has 7 or 8 quilts (lif) 9 3 or 4 rugs and carpets, about 2 dozen 
pillows, 4 or 5 saddle bags (khvrjin)i 3 or 4 nose-hags 
(hora and tuki , 2 boxes, 2 bedsteads (khats), 2 or 3 smaller 
bedsteads (maujhis) on which are piled rugs and spare 
clothes ; and a few arms such as swords and matchlocks. 
Their total value probably does not amount to Rs. 400, 
The vessels for household use consist of about a dozen flat 
copper dishes, a dozen drinking vessels ( leatora ) of varying size, 
also made of copper, bronze or enamelled iron, perhaps a 
few China plates and glasses, a couple of copper jugs for water 
(hare), half a dozen copper cooking pots (tdmra), a big 
copper caldron, used when culinary operations are required 
on a large scale, 3 or 4 wooden djhhes and howls, a dozen 
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earthen pitchers for keeping water, some earthen vessels for material 
eating, drinking and keeping milk, a pair of water-skins G0ND1TI0N * 
and 2 or 3 copper dishes ( dhaku ) for keeping food. The 
value of all these articles amounts perhaps to Rs. 150. 

The furniture of a native of the middle class consists 
of 2 or 3 quilts, a carpet, a bedstead, 2 or 3 smaller bed- 
steads on which are piled quilts, etc., a dozen pillows, 

3 or 4 saddle bags, a box, a sword and a few other articles, 
costing in all about Rs. 100. The domestic vessels are a 
stone griddle ( sirr ), 2 or 3 big and small copper cooking 
pots, 2 or 3 flat copper dishes, a few jugs for drinking water 
and some bowls, and a few wooden and earthen vessels, 
the value of which aggregates Rs. 40. Much the same things 
are to be found in the houses of the poorer classes, but they 
are less both in quantity and value. 

At the same time it may be remarked that, whilst the 
material condition of most of the people is still backward and 
unsatisfactory, there are indications that a desire for improve- 
ment is spreading. European cloth has replaced the coarse 
stuff of local manufacture, more wheaten bread is used, and 
an increased number of vessels, etc., are employed for 
domestic purposes. 

The State possesses about 80 square miles of forest land fobests. 
consisting of scattered patches of trees found principally 
along the beds of streams. Out of this about 32 square 
miles are under State supervision and yield an annual reve- 
nue of about Rs. 2,500. They consist chiefly of timmar 
(mangrove) and babul trees, and fodder grass. The rest 
contains chiefly lai and Icanda trees which are not considered 
of economic value. When, however, fuel from these and the 
State forests is exported to Sind, duty (sung) is levied at 
certain fixed rates. Minor forest products mentioned below 
are also not subject to any fees, but, when exported from the 
State, are liable to sung. The revenue from all such pro- 
ducts may roughly be calculated at Rs. 4,000 in a good year. 

The work of forest supervision is done by the ordinary 
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revenue establishment, the ndib being the chief local officer 
in each nidbat . 

The timmar or mangrove forests cover a total area of 
about 25 square miles. The most important one is the 
Mi&ni-w&ro-timmar situated to the north-west of Miani at a 
distance of about three miles covering an area of about 17 
square miles. During the time of Jam Mir Khan II, grazing 
fee within the limits of this forest was recovered at the 
rate of one camel for the whole season, which was raised 
to two camels by Jam Ali Khan. Since the present Jam’s 
accession to the chiefship, grazing rights are auctioned 
annually, the annual receipts averaging Rs. 250. The 
eastern portion of the reserve, covering an area of about 2 
square miles, is, however* reserved forth© use of State officials 
and is excluded from the annual contract. The Gadani-waro- 
timmar runs along the coast south of Gadani for about 2 
miles and occupies an area of nearly 2 square miles* Grazing 
in this area is permitted on payment of R. 1-4 per came 
per year and the total amount derived from it averages 
nearly Rs. 1 00 a year. Timber for fuel can be taken for 
local use without permission, but felling of green trees is 
strictly prohibited. 

The timmar forest situated along the banks of Hor 
Kalmat covers an area of about 6 square miles. The Sangnr 
tribesmen are its sole owners and the State possesses no 
rights in it. 

The bahitt (Acacia Arabica) forests occupy a total area 
of about 25 square miles. Reserves, from which grazing fees 
averaging Rs. 125 per annum are levied, occupy, however* 
only about 9 miles. The most important of these protected 
reserves is known as Mal&n. situated at the foot of the hills at 
a distance of about 10 miles west of the mouth of the Hingol 
river. It covers an area of about 3 square miles. Grazing 
rights in this area are sold annually by contract, the revenue 
realised averaging Rs. 50 a year. Wood for fuel can be cut 
without permission, but felling of green trees is strictly 
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prohibited, lopping of branches alone being allowed with forests. 
previous permission of the ndib, and that of the Jam in impor- 
tant cases. The Bat babul tract occupies an area of about 5 
miles near the coast to the north of Ras Malan at a distance 
of about one mile from the promontory. Prior to 1898, the 
State derived a revenue of about Rs. 100 a year from this 
reserve from grazing fees, but the drought which culminated 
in 1901 and the hurricane of July 1902 denuded the tract, 
and the revenue fell to Rs. 50 a year. Felling of green trees 
is also prohibited in this area, cutting of branches being 
only allowed on permits issued by the ndib in petty cases 
and by tbe Jam when large fellings are involved. The 
Sarbat and Balra tracts occupy together an area of about one 
square mile in tbe Ormara nidbat The State derives an 
annual revenue of Rs. 7 from each of these from grazing fees. 

About 3 miles to the south-west of Bela along the bed 
of the Porali river is a tract covering an area of about 4 
square] miles, which is reserved for the use of the J&m, 

The line of babtil trees lying further south between Sheh 
and Liari extends for about 12 square miles. It is tbe 
property of the neighbouring tribesmen and the State 
possesses no rights in it. 

Grass grows abundantly in the Hab Nadi nidbat after 
the summer rains. The State levies from the zaminddrs 
revenue at the rate of half the produce which brings in about 
Rs. 2,000 ayear. The principal grasses are — Ickeh, drdmanr , 
dinna , gimh, and sehanr. The grass is exported to Karachi 
where it is chiefly used as fodder for horses. Grass is also 
exported from the Levy Tracts and the Miani nidbat but 
pays no revenue except export duty. 

Lai ( Tamarix articulata ) is found in scattered patches in Zai reserves, 
the Sheh Liari nidbat and the Levy Tracts. One of these is 
situated along the banks of the Porali river between Mangia 
and Sheh, covering an area of about 12 square miles. Another 
stretches along the banks of the Himdan stream for a distance 
of about 5 miles. 
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There is only one kancla (Prosopis spicigera) reserve in 
the State. It extends from Mir&n Pir in the M iani nidhat 
to a point near Mindi&ri, covering an area of about 10 square 
miles. 

Both the lai and kanda trees are unprotected and yield no 
revenue except the sting levied on all exports of timber or fuel. 

This tree grows only along the shore near salt water. It 
attains a height of about 10 feet. Its wood is used as fuel 
and the leaves are a favourite food of the camel. Formerly, 
the wood was exported to Gutch in the Bombay Presidency 
for cremation purposes. Since 1901, however, the export has 
practically ceased owing to the prohibitive rates of sung 
levied with a view to give the reserve the much needed rest 
for natural regeneration. 

The babul tree grows in the plains and at the foot of 
low-lying bills up to an altitude of about 500 feet. It attains 
a maximum height of about 25 feet. It does not thrive near 
the coast. It is believed that seed picked from the dung of 
goats is of quicker growth. The timber is very tough and 
heavy and is used for house-building and boat-building pur- 
poses, for fuel, for camel saddles and for household furniture. 
The seed-pods are used for fattening cattle and the bark for 
tanning] the leaves are greedily eaten by camels and goats 
and its gum is used in native pharmacy. 

Th ts tree grows mostly along the beds of rivers. Its 
maximum height is about 15 feet. The wood is used for 
fuel, grain measures and house-building purposes. The 
leaves form fodder for camels and for curing cattle suffering 
from fever. Wood cut in the height of summer or winter 
alone escapes the attacks of an insect locally known as 
suroL Owing to difficulties of conveyance, the inhabitants 
cannot make much use of the wood. Wood exported to 
Karachi for fuel is sold at K. 1 to R. 1-4 per camel load 
weighing about 4 maunds. 

Kanda is similar in habits to lai. It attains a height 
of about 15 feet. The wood is useful only as fuel and the 
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leaves form fodder for camels and goats. Its fruit called 
sanghar is used by the inhabitants as a famine food. 
When taken inflarge quantities it produces dysentery. Its 
leaves are used as an application for boils, and the ashes 
obtained from its bark are applied to the teeth to cure 
toothache. 

The minor forest products are dwarf-palm (pish), grass, 
gugav , gum, honey, gum arabic (khor), sdlcur, wild b&r, lac 
and carbonate* of soda (Jchdr). 

Pish ( Nannorhops Ritchieana) or dwarf-palm is a stem- 
less, gregarious shrub, common on rocky ground up to about 
3,000 feet. It grows extensively on the slopes of hills and 
in beds of rivers and streams. 

The uses to which pish is put are many and various ; 
indeed there is hardly any purpose to which it is not applied 
by the people of the areas in which it grows. The leaves 
are used in the manufacture of matting, fans, baskets, caps, 
sandals and other articles for local use. Ropes are made 
from the leaves and leaf-stalks, but are not as strong as those 
made of munj. The delicate young leaves, which have a 
sweet astringent taste, are in great repute for the treatment 
of diarrhoea and dysentery. The heart is eaten uncooked as 
a vegetable in times of scarcity. The seeds are strung as 
rosaries and exported to Arabia. The stems, leaves, and 
petioles serve as fuel, while the reddish, brown moss-like 
wool of the petioles, called purz, after being dipped in a 
solution of saltpetre, is employed as tinder for matchlocks* 
A rude kind of drinking cup is made of the entire leaf by 
tying together the tops of the segments. Ropes and mats 
made from pish are exported to Sind and other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Gugav is the gum of the qugir plant which grows wild 
in the Levy Tracts, and the Wei pat, Kanrach, Miani, Hab 
Nadi and Ormara ni&bats . It attains a height of 3 to 5 feet. 
Guga r ' is both exuded spontaneously and also obtained by 
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forests, making incisions in the stems of the plant. After about 
three months, the gum is gathered and exported to Karachi. 
It is chiefly used with lime for whitewashing, and is also 
burnt in houses as a disinfectant. 

Honey is found in considerable quantities in the Mor 
and Pab mountains in rainy years. It is collected by grazi- 
ers and eaten locally as well as exported to Karachi. 

Khov or gum arabic is obtained from the Ichor tree 
(Acacia Senegal ) which grows wild all over the hills 
and from harbahura (Acacia J acquemontii) which is 
common in the bed of streams and on plains subject to 
floods. Graziers collect it for local use as well as for export 
to Karachi. It is both eaten and used for medicinal pur- 
poses. The average output, in a good year, is estimated at 
200 maunds which could be considerably increased by a 
systematic reservation of the trees. It is sold at 3 or 4 annas 
a seer. 

Sdkur is the fruit of the lai tree. It is exported to 
Karachi, where a reddish dye is manufactured from it. 

Wild h&r is found everywhere in the State, the fruit is 
eaten by the people and the wood used for fuel. This tree 
also yields lac in small quantities which is used locally in 
making a red dye for colouring d arris manufactured by the 
Angarias. Jaw, as the lac is called after extracting this dye, 
is used by carpenters for staining wood -work 

No systematic investigation of the mineral resources of 
the State has ever been made. Captain S. V. W. Hart of 
the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers, who visited the country early 
in 1840, wrote that * c in the hills between Liari and Bela 
copper is found in large quantities, but from the dread of 
exciting the cupidity of the neighbouring chiefs, it is not 
allowed to be worked. A Hindu, now hi Karachi, loaded 20 
camels with the ore, on his return from Hinglaj, unknown to 
the authorities, and obtained as many maunds of good metal 
from it. * # * The whole country is 

indeed rich in mineral productions, and well umrthy the 
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attention of an experienced geologist.’ 5 * Mr. A. W. Hughes 
states that (s iron ore exists, it is said* in the hills north of 
Bela *\f 

Later researches seem to show that barytes, yellow 
ochre, marcasite, cerusite, galena, quartz and prehnite occur 
in small quantities in various parts of the country. Prehnite 
was described as an acid orthosilicatej of lime, alumina and 
water. It was identified by the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment of India and was declared to be a rare mineral in India, 
the only occurrence known till 1 903 being that of a rolled 
pebble picked up in the Nerbudda, and a second specimen 
collected by Mr. LaTouche in Kashmir. The specimen sent 
from Las Bela appeared to be intimately intergrown with an 
appreciable amount of strontianite (carbonate of strontium) 
and a small proportion of celestine (sulphate of strontium). 

Major Pottinger reports having found, in 1907, con- 
siderable deposits of manganese ore — probably " braunite 55 in 
the Mor Range, also small quantities of * 6 stibnite and an 
inferior quality of asbestos in the same locality. 

The most important mineral products at present are 
salt and lime-stone. 

Salt is obtained from surface excavations from saline Salt, 
tracts known as markanwari, jarwari, mot e war i, and hadiwari, 
which lie near Birar about 25 miles south-west of Liari and 
cover an aggregate area of about 32 square miles. The salt 
obtained from mar/eanwdri is considered to be the best, and 
the saline deposits are considerably thicker there than else- 
where. Salt is also obtained in the .same manner at Daband 
where the beds are flooded by the sea at high tide and the 
salt obtained by the evaporation of the sea water. 


mines and 
minerals. 


* Brief notes of a visit to the Port of Son Miani, Bombay Records 
Hew Series, Vol. XVII (1355). 

f The Country of Baluchistan by A. W. Hughes (1877), p. 139. 

f An interesting account of the enquiries made about the year 3840 
A.D. by Captain De La Hoste, Assistant Quartermaster-General, Sind 
Reserve Force, about the existence of copper in Las Bdla, is published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society if Bengal , Yoi. IX, 1840, pp. 30 to 33. 
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All salt and salt areas are considered to be a State 
monopoly and are under State management except at Daband, 
which is let out on contract. All manufacture or extraction 
of salt by private individuals is strictly prohibited. At Birdr, 
the State employs a permanent establishment of one ndih and 
four sepoys at a monthly cost of Es* 50 to Bs. 60. The annual 
output from all salt tracts except Daband is from 2,500 to 
5,000 maunds according to the demand, the chief consumers 
being fishermen. *About 1,000 maunds are also exported 
annually to Jkalawan. 

The supply of salt available is invariably greater than 
the demand. 

Except at Birar, salt is excavated from the pans when the 
water has evaporated and stored in the State bctk heirs or 
store-houses. No statistics are available of the salt extracted 
at Daband, but the annual output may roughly be estimated 
at about 20,000 maunds. The salt is not subject to any 
restriction and the contractor usually sells it for 5 annas to 
8 annas per gunny bag containing on an average two and a 
half maunds of salt. 

Lime is manufactured in the Hab Nadi nidbat by Hindu 
capitalists from Karachi. The lime-stone in quarried at 
Bharot, Lendki, Amri and Kharari in the Pab Range and 
carried to the kilns on camels. The kilns resemble wells and 
are packed round the sides with lime-stone, a space being left 
in the centre for fuel, which is supplied through a side shaft. 
A kiln full of lime usually takes three to four days to bake. 
At an average, about 25,000 maunds of lime are exported to 
Karachi annually. 

The method of levying revenue on lime is given in the 
section on Miscellaneous Revenues. 

Besides fish curing, which is dealt with in another sec- 
tion? the chief industries are rug making in the darris titch, 
embroidery, shell and glass insertion work, tanning and leather 
work, mat-making and a little cotton weaving. Gold-smith’s 
and silver-smith's workris done by artisans from Gutcb, and 
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a few indigenous workmen have learnt the trade* Some of industries, 
their manufactures are exported to parts of the Jhalawan 
country. The decoration of sword handles, of which the 
L&sis are very fond, is one of their specialities. 

The rugs in the darri stitch are of different kinds and Rugs, 
qualities. They are made chiefty by Angarias and Bakhras. 

The commonest kind, which is about 7 feet long by 4 feet 
6 inches wide, has a brown ground with broad bands running 
across it, at intervals of 5 or 6 inches, each of which is com- 
posed of a series of narrow green, red, or yellow straight lines 
enclosing a broader red line on which is worked a simple 
square or triangular pattern. These rugs cost from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 8, Another and somewhat more expensive kind consists 
of a dark red ground with a more complicated pattern, blue, 
white and other colours. These cost from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20. 

The best kind, however, is that of which an illustration is 
given on the frontispiece, the cost of which is from Rs. 40 
to Rs. 80. This rug is on a warp of brown goat's hair and 
sheep’s wool. It is 10 feet 6 inches long and 5 feet 9 inches 
wide. The ground is a mixture of crimson and brick-colour, 
the chief designs being worked on the part of the ground 
which is crimson, and crimson and brick or orange colour 
being mixed in a number of triangular designs in other 
places. Generally, it may be said that the carpet consists of 
a number of bands of alternate crimson and crimson and 
brick colour, each hand being divided from the next by a 
small line, about half an inch wide, in which white is the 
predominating colour. The designs on the crimson bands 
are distinguished by the presence of white, dark green, dark 
blue and brick colour, whilst those on the bands of crimson 
and brick colour consist only of white and blue. The bands 
run breadthways and are enclosed within an outside edge, 
about 6 inches in width. At the two ends, these edges con- ' 
sist of six lines in the saw stitch or crimson, white and blue 
or of brick colour, dark green, and crimson. Then come 
two blue lines with saw edges enclosing a chain of diamond 
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industries, in white with a crimson centre between each diamond and 
two white dots. Then follow two lines of brick colour and 
dark green occupying about \ of an inch. Two similar lines 
of green and brick colour are to be found 4 inches further 
on and between them is a crimson stripe on which is a pat- 
tern in bold saw-tooth design consisting of little squares of 
white linked together and with crosses formed by other 
squares depending from them. 

Along the outside edge of the saw, there are blue squares 
whose edges coincide with the white squares. Then again 
come crimson squares and then three dark green squares with 
a brick-coloured square in the centre. Next follows the chain 
of diamonds previously mentioned and this completes the 
outer edge of the end of the carpet 

The two sides, which correspond with one another, con- 
sist of half an inch of crimson, followed by blue and white 
triangles, an inch high, which fit into one another on a crim- 
son ground and with crimson interwoven between each tri- 
3I|K angle. Next follow white and blue saw lines, the teeth again 

fitting into one another ; then a crimson line; and then the 
blue and white saw lines again, the whole covering about 
an inch of space. Then comes a broad band, consisting of 
brick colour with a diamond design in crimson on it, and, 
in the centre, large diamond eyes at intervals of one inch. 
Tnese eyes consist of a crimson centre surrounded by white 
and then by blue. There are also small eyes, consisting of 
white and blue, set in triangular shapes in the intervals 
between the larger eyes. The broad brick line is followed by 
the saw pattern enclosing the crimson stripe previously 
described. 

Of the bands, which make up the centre of the carpet, 
the first is about 4 inches wide and consists of a brick- 
coloured ground work. It is divided into a number of 
squares, each measuring about 3 inches, by vertical saw 
P lines of white and blue enclosing another line of brick 

P colour.. Each square contains an eye, in the centre, of 
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crimson, white and blue, as previously described, surrounded industkies* 
by eight small eyes of white and blue. Each eye is included & u & s * 
within a brick-coloured diamond enclosed in a narrow crim- 
son stripe. Separating the brick-coloured band from the 
next is the usual chain of linked diamond within blue lines. 

Then comes a band, 8 inches wide, enclosed between 
brick and dark green saw lines and bearing the most striking 
pattern in the whole rug. The ground of the band is crim- 
son and the centre is taken up by linked diamonds made of 
connected white squares, the centre of each diamond being 
made up of connected squares in alternate blue, crimson and 
dark green with a single square of brick colour in the centre. 

At the top and bottom of each diamond is a dependent 
design, like a “ T ”, possibly a development of the Persian 
tree of life. The intervals, formed between the large white 
diamonds are filled by other diamonds of linked dark green 
and brick-coloured squares with a dark blue centre. A band 
of brick colour with a narrow crimson line forming diamonds 
on it follows. It is divided into squares by white and blue 
saw lines enclosing a crimson centre, and each square con- 
tains 5 large diamond shaped eyes of the conventional pattern 
with 20 small blue and white eyes surrounding it. 

The fourth band is divided from the last and from the 
succeeding band by two narrow blue lines enclosing a rope 
pattern in crimson and white. In this band again there are 
squares formed in the conventional wav, and measuring about 
4 inches. Each of these squares contains 4 diamonds in 
white linked squares on a crimson ground, the diamonds 
enclosing a green and brick-coloured diamond in their 
centre and two half diamonds at the side. Within the 
white diamonds are crimson linked squares, alternating with 
blue linked squares. 

The fifth band, which is 8 inches wide, is divided into 
oblongs instead of squares, each oblong being 8 inches by 3| 
inches and divided from the next by the conventional saw > 

pattern stripes. Each oblong contains a large diamond in 
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green stripes, enclosed between stripes of brick colour, and 
the outside space at the top and bottom of each side is 
filled by 2 large and 5 small diamonds of green and brick 
colour, the centre of each of the large diamonds being filled 
by an oblong in blue, measuring 2 inches by half an inch 
surrounded by blue and white triangles. 

The sixth band is enclosed on both sides by the usual 
chain of white linked diamonds between blue lines. It con- 
sists of squares of the usual type measuring 3 inches, the 
ground of each being crimson and containing a diamond 
If inches in breadth and consisting of a brick line enclosed 
in blue and with a crimson centre. The brick diamond is 
enclosed in a crimson diamond which is surrounded in its 
turn by 3 vertical white linked diamonds on each side 
enclosed in blue and crimson, From this point, repetition 
begins, the seventh band corresponding with the third and 
the eighth or central band with the second. It gives the 
rug, which is very thick and soft, a somewhat uneven 
appearance. 

Nosebags, saddle cloths, and horse and camel blankets 
are made in this pattern and are extremely durable. 

The same type of needle work is done by the hill tribes 
of Las Bdla as is common among the Brahuis, and at every 
wedding it is usual for a mother-in-law to present a bugchah , 
known in Brahui as bugckavi , to her son-in-law, and a kothri , 
commonly known in Brahui as tambdkhd&n, for carrying 
tobacco, spices, etc. These are embroidered bags, the first 
square, and the other oblong in shape. The embroidery used 
is frequently what is known in England as Berlin work. It 
is very fine and neat and involves the counting of every 
thread to ensure the symmetry of the pattern. The most 
expert workers generally keep some of these bags for sale, 
but there is no regular trade in them. Those made by 
Jamots and Bandijas are best known. 

Another kind of work which is common among the 
people of the plains is a species of c< crazy work.” This 
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work is done by a coloured cloth being appliqued to other industries. 
cloth of a different colour, whilst at the same time glass is 
introduced here and there. The pattern is further set off by 
embroidery with the needle. The upper cloth, before being 
sown on to the ground work, is generally cut into designs 
of stars, anchors, arrow-heads and triangles. Articles thus 
made generally consist of bags and bolster covers. They 
have a bizarre but attractive appearance. They are worked 
for private use and there is no trade in them. 

A well-known kind of work in Las Bdla is what is known 
as ckikkan kdr or crochet work. Some 20 or 25 persons, 
chiefly men, are engaged in the industry in the town of Bela. 

These men do not keep a stock of work on hand but orders 
are executed according to customer’s requirements. 

The process is simple, the only requisites being a crochet 
needle with a wooden handle, known as kundij a piece of cloth 
and some silk. The worker sits bolding the cloth, on which 
a design has been previously traced, in his left hand; with 
the same hand he also manipulates, from below, the different 
coloured silks in which he has to work. He now inserts 
his needle through the cloth, catches the thread and pulls it 
through from bottom to top making a chain stitch. Fie 
always works away from himself, and when he comes to the 
end of the design, he turns the cloth round to enable him 
to repeat this process. 

The articles chiefly manufactured are fronts for women’s 
shirts and for the long shift known, as ghagga . Table 
cloths are also manufactured to order. The best work is 
done on silk. The designs used are almost all derived from 
flowers, plants and fruit. They include biito , a flowering 
bush; teddni-jo-bijjo, three-grain seed; tranj, the orange; 
panj kdni , chhe ledni and aith~kdni-jo~phul five, six and 
eight petal led flowers; sown, the lily; baddm , the almond; 
and creepers. 

At the time of marriages, nearly all the people prepare 
ornaments for the bedsteads of the newly married couple, 
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industries, which generally consist of red cloth worked in shell designs. 
% These are usually four triangular ornaments with shell and 

wool tassels, and four bands of red cloth about six inches 
wide, worked in similar design, are * laid between each. At 
places in each, pieces of glass -are let into the foundation of 
red cloth and there is also a border of shell and wool. The 
shells are generally sewn round designs in black tape, and 
the whole with the red back-ground set out in white shells 
and pieces of glass, surrounded by dark green produce a 
picturesque effect. The women of the Bakbras and Angarias 
are those chiefly engaged in the business. Ornaments are 
kept ready for sale and sold to customers who need them. 
It is usual for the bride’s father to make a gift of them 
to the bride. The cost of two bands and a triangular 
ornament is about Rs. 10. The triangular ornament is 
known in vernacular as ojka-ja~phul and the bands as 
ojha-ja~pati . 

Leather and ‘ Leather for local requirements is prepared in a rough 
§H. way in considerable quantities at Miani, Liari, Uthal and 

Bela, but principally at the two latter places. The tribes 
engaged in the industry are chiefly Gadras and Surnras com- 
monly known as Mochis. 

Lime forms the principal constituent in tanning owing 
pl; to its cleansing properties and cheapness. The skins tanned 

are of two kinds, bullock and buffalo hides and sheep and 
jf goat skins. The modus operandi differs in each case. Hides 

jp are either tanned locally, while still green, or are dry-salted 

| for export, the latter process being necessary to preserve 

them during transit to distant places. . 

|v * Green hides when received by the tanners are washed 

p'. before work on them is commenced, but cured ones are first 

mi soaked in soft water for two or three days. As soon as they 

$ are softened down, two or three of them are put into a vat 

Ip containing a solution of unslaked lime and crude carbonate 

f , of soda in the proportion of 3 seers of each dissolved in 4 

pitchers (dilids) full of water for each piece. This process 
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is locally known as Mdr~karanr. The hides are allowed indust 
to remain in the solution for five days in winter and 
for two days in summer until the hair has loosened, when 
they are taken out and washed in fresh water and the 
hair is extracted either with a hard instrument or with the 
hands. The hides are then subjected to the process of 
vinchhor haranr . This is done by immersing them in a vat 
in which fresh ah ( Galotropis gigantea) branches, 10 seers 
to each hide, have been allowed to ferment in 8 dillas of 
water. Kain water, if available, serves as a substitute for ah 
water. The hides are allowed to remain in this preparation 
for five days in winter and two days in summer, the process 
being instrumental in removing the smell. The flesh is now 
removed with a fleshing knife, called ramki. The hides are 
now ready for tanning and are soaked in a decoction of 
bab'dl bark, which is made with 7 seers of the bark and 
3 dillas of water for one hide, for three days in winter and 
two days in summer. The skins are then sewn up in the 
form of a bag, filled with water containing 6 seers of 
powdered halela (Terminalia chebula ) for each hide, and 
suspended from a cross bar. The bag is turned over each 
day, so that the whole skin may be well soaked in the 
solution, and fresh water is added as required. The process 
which is called chdrdo continues for three days in winter 
and two days in summer. The skins are then dried, dubbed 
and well rubbed with oil and are ready for use. In Li&ri and 
Miani a somewhat simple method is followed, the hides being 
soaked for 12 days in a vat containing a solution of 8 seers 
of salt and 2 seers of the sap of the ah plant to each hide. 

They are constantly handled, scoured and dubbed every day 
to remove the hair. The hides are then dried in the shade 
for three or four days until they are fit to be sewn up in the 
bag mentioned above, which is filled in this case with a mix- 
ture of 7 seers of bab'dl bark and 3 or 4 seers of the dried 
powdered fruit of hal&la kaldn {Terminalia chebula)* Some 
tanners dispense with haldla altogether and increase the 
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quantity of the babitt bark proportionately. The skins are 
then rubbed with oil and are fit for use. 

Thin leather is made from sheep and goat skins, by 
soaking them for two days in a solution of half a seer of salt 
and 18 tolas of ctk sap for each piece. The flesh is then 
scraped off, and after soaking in soft water, for two days the 
hides are well trodden out, dried and oiled. In some places 
the skins are left to soak in the solution for 10 days after 
which the hair and flesh are removed easily and the skins 
are oiled and are ready for use. By another method the 
skins are immersed for 24 hours in lime water made with 
half a toyo* of lime, and then put in a decoction of 2 seers 
of babul bark for a further 24 hours. On the third day the 
skin is sewn up in the form of a bag, which is filled with 
water containing about half a seer of hafnil bark and one seer 
of haUla and hung up for a day. On the fourth day the 
leather is dried and oiled. 

A considerable rise in the price of raw hides has taken 
place within recent years. Within the last half century, the 
price of a cow hide has risen from Re. 1 to Rs. 8 ; of buffalo 
hide from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 ; of goat skin from 1 anna to 8 annas ; 
and of sheep skin from 6 pies to 5 annas. Camel skins 
have decreased in value from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 apiece. Tanned 
skins fetch double these prices. They are chiefly used locally 
for making shoes and saddlery of a rough kind. The dyes 
used for colouring the hides and skins are h.ado or turmeric 
(Curcuma lovga) which gives a dye of a dull yellow colour, 
khumbo or Turkish red of foreign manufacture, kdro or 
black and s&o or green, both aniline dyes. Cured hides 
and skins are exported by land to Karachi to the value of 
about Ks. 6,500 a year. In 1809-1900 it reached the high 
figure of Rs. 77,000 owing to drought. 

Among the minor industries met with, mat-making is 
the most important. Mats are made from the dwarf-palm 
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which grows in abundance. Both matting and the raw palm industries, 
leaf are exported to Karachi and Bombay. Mat-making is 
carried on by the Burra, Doda, Bakhra and Mondra tribes 
chiefly by the women. Ropes are also made from the dwarf- 
palm for local use. 

The khdr bushes found chiefly in the Sheh Liari, Mi&ni, .< 

Wei pat and Uthal nidbats are of four kinds locally known as | 
khdr, Idnri, mishk and hoskang , of which the first two are 
used for dyeing clothes and tanning leather. Crude carbon- 
ate of soda is also manufactured from the first two varieties, 

The bushes are cut in the autumn, and left on the ground 
for a day. A small pit is dug, and a fire is lit which 
is gradually supplied with green bushes, at the same time 
care is taken to allow no flame to break out. The heat 
causes the sap to exude from the bushes into the pit, 
after which the liquid is allowed to cool for two days 
and forms into carbonate of soda. It is used for dyeing 
clothes blue, and a considerable quantity of it is exported 
to Karachi. 

Writing in a report, which was submitted to Govern- 
ment in 1838, Commander T. Gr. Carless estimated the trade 
of Las Bela at 5 lakhs of rupees. The principal imports were 
cloths, silks, iron, tin, steel, copper, pepper, sugar and spices 
from Bombay ; dates and slaves from the Persian Grulf, and a 
small quantity of coarse cotton cloth from Sind. The exports 
were grain (principally wheat and judri), g hi, woo], oilseeds 
and a small quantity of gum. Duty at 3 per cent, was levied 
on all exports and imports and a bazar toll of one per cent, at 
Liari and Uthal, two towns on the road. Most of the articles 
imported from Bombay were sent to Kalat and Afghanistan, 
but trade was considerably hampered by the transit dues 
levied by the Brahui tribes through which the Koh&n Wat, 
the route which the caravans followed, passed. The chiefs 
exacted from R. 1 to Rs. 4 per camel load. It appears that 
up to that time there had been a good deal of competition 
between the Kohan Wat road and the Bolan road. Afghan 
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traders proceeded to Shik&rpnr or to Somni&m according 
to the state of affairs prevailing in Kalat. 

Writing in March 1840* Captain Hart of the 2nd 
Bombay Grenadiers noted that the customs collected at 
Sonmiani and the transit dues at Bela and Uthal were 
farmed by Hindus at Rs. 34,000 per annum. Some years 
previously, Rs. 30.000 had been tbe sum, and previous to 
that again Rs. 26,000, a proof of the increasing importance 
of the trade of Sonmiani at that time. Out of the contract, 
Rs. 2,000 were realised from the tax on fish. Apparently it 
was the policy of the Jam at that time to encourage trade 
and Captain Hart remarks on the consideration shown to 
traders by the authorities. Each bale of piece-goods paid 
duty at Rs, 10 and other articles at the rate of Rs. 3-2 to 
Rs. 3-8. Slaves, who were, however, seldom imported ex- 
cept on private order, paid a tax of Rs. 5. Oil was expressed 
and sent to Muscat, Gwadar, Karachi and other places, and 
Captain Hart saw no less than 20 mills at work. The ex- 
port of oilseeds still flourishes in Bela, but the seed is now 
generally sent via Karachi to England and other European 
countries. 

In 1841-2, Lieutenant Gordon, British Agent at Son- 
mi&ni, submitted two reports on the trade of the place. 
He notes that the local products which were chiefly exported 
were wool, gh% gum, oils of different kinds and a large 
quantity of fish, shark fins, etc. 

Mung was the only grain for export. Other exports 
chiefly came from Kabul and consisted of madder, saffron, 
asafcetida and different kinds of dried fruits. Sometimes as 
many as two thousand horses were brought down in a season, 
but owing to the first Afghan war, which was then in pro- 
gress, the export had gone down to five hundred. Imports 
were chiefly broadcloth, chintzes, muslins, tin, iron, steel and 
groceries. Both exports and imports paid a duty of 4 per 
cent in 1840, in addition to a transit duty of R. 1 per 
camel load at Bela. Horses were charged at Rs. 4-8 and 
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slaves at Rs. 5 each. Rut early in 1842 these duties had 
been reduced by half by order of Shah Naw&z KMn of Kal&t, 
and Captain Hart notes that there was every likelihood of a 
return of trade to the port. The customs of Sonmi&ni were 
rented by Hindus at Rs. 24,000 a year. 

In a summary of the entire trade of Sonmiani during 
the season from September 1840 to May 1841, the season of 
the year during which trade was chiefly carried on, Captain 
Hart showed the total trade at Rs. 9,91,773. Of these, im- 
ports were valued at Rs. 7,43,527 and exports Rs. 2,48,246. 
Captain Hart differentiated between the imports brought by 
the Afghans from Bombay and those made by resident 
traders ; and how large a share of the import trade was in 
the hands of the Afghans may be gathered from the 
fact that the goods imported by the Afghans were valued 
at Rs. 6,25,284. On the other hand, exports by Afghans 
amounted to Rs. 67,060 only per annum, indicating the 
large amount of bulliop, which they must have brought 
from Afghanistan with them. Possibly also the disturbed 
state of Afghanistan at the time may have had its effect 
in reducing the amount of merchandise actually brought 
from Afghanistan for export. It is interesting to find that 
the export of wool had only commenced a few years previous 
to the preparation of Lieutenant Gordon’s report. It had 
previously been used in the manufacture of a stuff called 
nodi . The immediate effect of the introduction of the ex- 
port trade in wool was to raise its price from Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 
per L&si maund of 1Q§ standard seers to Rs. 18 and Rs. 20. 

Imports from Bombay consisted particularly of chintz, 
longcloth, Turkey twilled cloth, and other cotton piece-goods, 
copper plates, tea and sugar ; and the only exports of im- 
portance from Afghanistan were 254 horses. Of imports 
for local use, piece-goods, rice and dates were the most im- 
portant. The principal local exports consisted of wool, ghi , 
and oil There appears to have been a good deal of com- 
petition at the time the report was written, between Karachi, 
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commerce which was under the Amirs of Bind, and Sonmiani ; and 
and trade Liputenant q ov( | 0B remarks that the Amirs of Sind on 
hearing of the reduced customs duties at Sonmiani had 
likewise reduced the duties at Karachi and had entered into 
arrangements with the tribes on the Shah Rilawal route, 
by which is apparently meant the Pathan Wat or Plab 
river route which runs from Karachi to Khuzd&r, to give 
passage to Kafilas. Lieutenant Gordon’s second report 
exhibits a considerable increase of trade between the 1st of 
September 1841 and the 31st of May 1842, the total value 
of imports and exports reaching Rs. 16,20,803. The total 
imports increased from Rs. 7,48,127 to nearly double, viz., 
Rs. 14,58,527, but exports decreased from two and a half 
lakhs to a little over one and a half lakhs. Another report 
was submitted to the Bombay Government, in 1854, by 
the Collector of Karachi from which it appears that the 
contract for the Sonmiani customs had fallenjto Rs. 6,000 per 
annum. The Ornrnra customs were farmed for Rs. 4,000. 

It was, however, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century that the trade of Las Bela began to decline. In 
1808 Sonmi&ni was taken and plundered b}^ Joasrni pirates, 
and for some years the merchants were afraid to send goods 
there : the port was just beginning to recover from this blow, 
when the Amirs of Sind issued strict orders to the merchants 
at Karachi to cease, under severe penalties, exporting goods 
to any of the ports of Las Bela. In the meantime the trade 
with the northern provinces had ceased entirely, for they had 
become so unsettled that the Afghan merchants ceased to 
come to Kalat for goods, and as they afterwards found the 
route through upper Sind much the safest, they resorted to it 
in preference. 

The existing trade may he divided into (a) Maritime 
trade with India and Persian Gulf ports, (6) Land trade with 
Sind, and (c) Land trade with Jhalawan and Makran. No 
statistics are available for this latter trade; Makrfin supplies 
Las Bela with dates in exchange for grain, while wheat, wool 
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and ghi are brought from Jhalawan and the last named two commerce 

commodities re-exported to 8ind. The chief centres of trade ANI>TEADB ’ 

are Miani, Ormara, Gagu, Bela, and Uthal. The mercantile 

classes are almost exclusively represented by Khojas and 

Hindus, the former being almost the sole capitalists of the 

fishing industry along the coast. The steamers of the British 

India Steam Navigation Company do not touch at, any of 

the ports in the State, and the maritime trade is entirely 

earn'd ed on by country craft which make runs as far as the 

Malabar Coast. From the ports, merchandise is carried 

into the interior chiefly by camels, but sometimes by ponies, 

bullocks and donkeys. Barter is not uncommon, fish and 

grain being exchanged for dates. 

The exports chiefly consist of oilseeds, fish, fish-maws. Character of 

exports and 

shark fins, hides, ghi , mung , raw wool, dwarf-palm raw and imports, 
manufactured, firewood, grass, gagal gum and sheep and 
goats, the imports being piece-goods of Indian and European 
manufacture, cotton and silk cloths, rice, wheat, dates, sugar, 
tobacco, wood for boats, and also ju&ri in times of drought 
and scarcity in the country. 

The foreign maritime trade is insignificant, the traosac- Maritime 
tion being confined to the occasional imports of dates from 
Gwadar and Muscat. The maritime trade with India is, 
however, considerable. It is carried on chiefly with Karachi 
and Bombay. It is registered in India as trade with the 
Makran Coast and Sonmiani, but a distinction is not made 
in reports between the trade with ports in Las Bela and that 
with the ports which lie in Makran. In 1902-3, the total 
exports from all the ports on the coast, including those of 
Makran, were valued at nearly seven lakhs. Details of the 
chief imports and exports have already been given. Dry 
salt-fish, fish-maws, shark fins and oilseeds compose the chief 
articles of maritime export. 

The internal trade is insignificant and consists chiefly Interna | - 
of the barter of fish and agricultural produce. Bdla, Uthal trade, 
and Miani are the centres of distribution, goods being 
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imported by Khoja and Hindu traders direct from Karachi 
and Bombay. 

The land trade is mainly carried on with Sind, the chief 
articles of export from Las Bdla being oilseeds, hides and 
skins, ghi, firewood, grass, raw wool, gugal gum, and sheep 
and goats, and the imports being wheat and rice, piece-goods, 
sugar, tobacco, dates and judri in times of scarcity. The 
total value of the exports into Sind from Las Bela in 1902-3 
was estimated at about Rs, 5,55,000 and those of imports 
from that Province at about Rs. 1,31,000. These figures do 
not include the value of the articles, consisting chiefly of 
dwarf-palm, grass and firewood, small quantities of which 
were carried into Sind through the Kila, Durr^ji, Kotiro and 
other passes on the Kirthar Range. . ' 

Almost all the trade converges at the Kharari post 
where sung is recovered by a State official. On entering 
Karachi, trade is registered at Miran. The system of levy- 
ing sung dues is described in the section on Miscellaneous 
Revenues in Chapter HI. 

Although there are no bridges or metalled roads in Bela, 
travelling in the State is generally more easy than in th© 
highland parts of Baluchistan. Water, as a rule, is plentiful 
and camels are easily procurable. It is said that such a 
thing as a bullock cart does not exist in the State though 
bullock carts were taken by Sir Robert Sandeman from 
Karachi to Bela soon after the main road which runs 
between those places had been constructed. 

The main artery of communication which runs through 
the centre of the State is Karachi-Bela road. It is an un- 
bridged track about 7 feet wide and was constructed in 1388 
at a cost of about Rs, 3,000. Heavy rains and floods are 
liable to render it impassable, but for the most part it is well 
aligned. Its total length in Bela is 101 miles. In former 
days the portion between Miami or Sonmiani, which was 
then a flourishing sea port, and Bela, was much used by 
traders coming from Afghanistan and Central Asia. The 
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traffic from those countries and also from KaMfc has now 
been diverted to the railways but the road between Bela and 
Wad is still much used by the Mengals and the inhabitants 
of the Pab Range, The Kohan Wat, as it is called, was tra- 
versed by Pottinger in 1810, by Masson three times between 
1826 and 1840, and by Outram in 1839 though that officer 
only saw its southern portion as he travelled via N&l and 
Orn&eh instead of by Wad, 

The only other road of importance running north and 
south is the Levy Tracts or Hab river route which was known 
in the old days as the Path&nl Wat. This also has lost 
much of its importance since the construction of the railway 
through Sind and the opening up of the passes known as 
Lak-Grarre, Lak-Phusi and Lak-Rohel, the traffic from Saruna 
principally following these routes rather than the longer one 
to Karachi, The Hab river route continues through the 
Jhalawan country to Khuzdar and Kai&t. 

The Hab river route and the Bela road are connected by 
the Shah BiMwal road. This forms the chief side artery 
of communication on the east of the B61a road. It traverses 
the Pab Range by the Ghar pass and the Mor hills by the 
Naran pass and joins the Bela road at Uthal. 

Westward of the main road, lie the Hinglaj-Orm&ra road 
and the route crossing the Jhao Lak into Jhau and Kolwa. 
This road lies for only one march in Las Bela territory and 
has only assumed importance since a path was constructed 
over the Jhao pass in 1888. 

The Hingl&j-Ormara road which commences from 
Miani or Sonmiani is probably that by which Alexander* 
led his army into Makr&n from the Indus valley. Sir 
Thomas Holdich is of opinion that Alexander crossed the 
southern part of the State, and on reaching Agor turned 
northwards via the Hingol river and crossed the mountains 
between Agor and Kolwa. 


COMMUNICA- 

TIONS. 


* For a full account of Alexander’s march from India, see Sir 
T. Holdich’s article in the Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India, Vo!. XXIII, No. 116, page 112, et $eq. 
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ioa- The road is bow of importance for two reasons. It 
s ‘ follows the line of the Indo-European Telegraph and is, 
therefore, used by the officers of that Department, and it is 
frequented by pilgrims coming from all parts of India to visit 
the sacred shrine of Hinglaj. 

None of the routes in Bela, with the exception of 
the Karachi-Bela road, have ever been made. They are 
merely tracks leading across country. It may he mentioned, 
however, that the Buzi-Lak between Agor and Ormara has 
been made passable, for laden animals by the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Besides the roads already mentioned, foot-paths lead 
over the hills from west to east and there are two impor- 
tant passes on the north of the State, viz., the Baran-Lak 
or Barah Lak on the Kohan Wat and the Kanrach Lak 
north of the Kanrach valley. Tracks lead by both these 
passes to Wad. Crossing the Mor hills are the Junr&r, 
Kihar and Naran passes. The first is traversed by the 
road from Bela to Kanrach. The Naran pass is the easiest 
of the three. In the Fab hills are the Grab an, Kohan, 
Baror, Kura and Ghar passes, the last being the most 
important. The Kura is also used by caravans. Lower down, 
where the Fab hills trend south-westwards to the sea the 
Kuraro, Paboni, Haji -Dakar, Amri and Bidok passes are the 
best known. Of these, Lak Bidok is crossed by the Bela 
road and next to it in importance is the Pahoni pass. The 
rest are traversable only by footmen or very lightly laden 
camels. 

Particulars of important routes will be found in Appen- 
dix XL 

port by Wheeled carriage is unknown and transport is done 
chiefly by camels, the principal tribes engaged in the busi- 
ness being Angftria, Sheikh and Sangur. The usual rates of 
hire for camels for State and British Government officials on 
tour is 6 annas to 8 annas per day or per stage for a loading 
camel, and annas 12 to R. 1 per day for a riding camel. 



POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


A regular postal service was established in 1888, and Postal 

arrang 

improvements were made in 1891. The postage was levied ments 
in cash up to 1897 when stamps of the value of one anna and 
6 pies were introduced. 

There is now (1907) a daily service between Karachi 
and Bela via Somniani and Liari. From Liari a bi-weekly 
service runs to Ormara. The post is carried by runners from 
Karachi to Liari and thence to Ormara, and by mounted 
men from Liari via Uthal and Shell to Bela. The State 
employs 29 runners between Karachi and Ormara, and 13 
mounted men between Liari and Bela, the total annual cost 
of the services being about Ks. 4,000. 

During the rainy season, the direct route to Bdla from 
Sonmi&ni via Liari and Shell is interrupted owing to floods 
and the post is carried during the months of July and 
August by an alternative route via Sheikh Raj, Uthal and 
Pfr Tiara, The journey from Karachi to Bdla, a distance of 
112 miles, occupies about 40 hours. 

The British Indian Post Office established in April 
1907, a branch office at Sonmi&ni and a sub-office at Las 
Bela combined at the latter place with a telegraph office. 

The Somniani office is in charge of a wwtiamr of the 
Las Bdla State who receives a monthly allowance of Ks. 5 
from the Post Office, while an establishment costing Ks. 108 
per mensem is employed in the combined post and telegraph 
office at Las B61a, where the State has provided quarters 
free of rent. Besides this, the Postal Department contributes 
Ks. 99 per mensem for pay of a jemadar and 12 runners 
employed between Karachi and Sonmi&nL The State has 
still to spend about Rs. 3,000 per annum on the postal line. 
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comm ijnica- In consideration of this expenditure the whole line between 
iions. K ar ^ c hi and Las Bela is treated as a District Dak line, 
and recognised State officials are allowed to send all State 
correspondence free under a frank. Since the establishment 
of the British Indian Post Offices, the State has closed its 
post office at Las Bela and has undertaken not to reopen it 
or new offices and to discontinue the issue of its stamps. 

The arrangement made in 1907 as to the proportionate 
cost of the service to be borne by the British Government and 
the Jam is subject to revision should it be found in two years’ 
time that the line is more self-supporting than it then was. 
Telegraphs. A portion of the Persian Gulf section of the Indo-Euro- 

pean Telegraphs,* consisting of 226 miles of land line, runs 
through the State. A direct line from Karachi which will 
eventually be linked with a branch of the Indo-European 
line extending through central. Persia, has been carried 
1 ;• • (1907) as far as Panjgiir, and, as already mentioned, a com- 

bined post and telegraph office was opened at Las Bela in 
April 1907. 

After the scheme for adoption of the existing Indo- 
European Telegraph line was drawn up by the Rev. 
Mr. Badger in 1860, Major Goldsmid, the then Assistant 
Commissioner in Sind, was ordered to survey the Makr&n coast, 
and, among other arrangements, entered into an agreement f 
with the J&m of Las Bela, by which the latter was to receive 
an annual subsidy of Rs. 10,000 for the protection of the line 
and the maintenance of line guards. It was subsequently 
found that the sum of Rs. 10,000 given to the Jam was not 
enough for the maintenance of the establishment of line 
guards and the subsidy was raised to Rs. 15,000 by the 
Government of India. Out of this sum the J&m of Bela 
v . now receives Rs. 8,400 as his share, and the balance of 

Rs. 6,600 is paid to line guards, etc., direct by the Telegraph 
Department. This arrangement dates from 1870. From 

* A full account of tliis line is given in the Makrdn Gazetteer . 

f AitchismVs Treaties, Yol. IX, third edition, CLXXXIL 



telegraphs. 


1871 to 1877 Jam Mir Kfa&n 
during this period Rs. 8,000 
Rs. 400 to the Kh&n of Kalat. 
whole amount has been paid to the Jam, 
Construction was begun in June U 
opened at Sonmiani and Orrnara. T 1 
in 1871, and the building was sold to tl 
1891 ; the latter, which is manned by < 


was detained at Poona, and 
was paid to the ex-J&m and 
From 1877 onward, the 


Distance from 
Karachi in 
miles. 


Stations, 


Bhaw&ni 

Chhabeehi 

Gulsher Chah (Sonmiani) 

Mindi&ri 

Sheikhraj 

Relun 

N&kati 

Kanddw&ri 

Sawai (east Ghor) ... 

Dewaro ... 

Kundraeh 

Garri 

Jaki 
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Distance from 
Karachi in 

Stations. miles. 

Sarbatfc - ... ... ... 174^ 

Ballaro ... ... ... 18 7 J 

Hadd . , ... ... ... 200 

Orm&ra ... ... ... 207£ 

Rek Sunt (Morp^fcti) ... ... 234 

Basol ... ... ... 229 

Ko&ri .. ... . 241 

The country, being entirely dependent on flood irrigation 
and on the local rainfall, is liable to constant drought, and 
failure of rainfall continued over two or more seasons causes 
much distress among the inhabitants, and mortality among 
the animals. Along the coast the population is protected by 
the fish supply and elsewhere migration to the surrounding 
districts affords a safety valve against acute distress, where 
famine is not widespread. 

A severe famine occurred, according to local traditions, 
about 60 years ago or about 1845. Only some 10 per cent, 
of the flocks survived and wholesale migration took place to 
Sind. A long drought visited the State from 1897— 1901. 
Large numbers of cattle, sheep and goats perished during the 
period. In 1900, cholera also broke out and caused consider” 
able mortality. Famine relief in the form of grain doles was 
distributed by the State for nine months at an expenditure 
of Rs. 5,000. 

During the famine, prices rose as high as 4 seers of 
juciri to the rupee on cash payment and about 2 k seers on 
credit. Drought and famine a^ain nrevniWI loo/t 


COMMUNICA- 

TIONS. 


Famine, 


History of 
famines. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Jam is the supreme authority and is bound, by an 
agreement which has been mentioned under History, to 
conduct the administration in accordance with the advice 
of tiie Governor-General’s Agent. The Political Agent, 
Kalat, exercises general control over the Las Bdla State. 
Since his accession in 1896, the present Jam, Jam Kamal 
Khan, has employed a Wazlr approved by the Agent to the 
Governor-General. The duties of the Wazir are to advise 
the Jam, and generally assist him in the transaction of 
State business. 

For purposes of administration, the State is divided into 
light nidbats , viz., Welpat, Uthal, Sheh-Li&ri, Miani, Hab 
or Hab Nadi, Kanraeh, Ormara, and the Levy Tracts which 
eie along the Iiab valley. The following table exhibits the 
administrative staff in charge of these sub-divisions and the 
jurisdiction of each : — 

Official, Headquarters. Jurisdiction. 

Tahsildar ... Bela ... The whole State for 

purposes of revenue 
administration. 

Ndib ... ... Welpat ... The Welpat 'hidbat. 

Head Ndib ... Uthal ... Uthal and Sheh-Liari 

nidbats . 

Ndib ... ... Do. ... Uthal nidbat . 

Patwari ... Do. ... Uthal and Sheh-Liari 

nidbats. 

Ndib ... ... Sheh ... Shell circle. 

Ndib ... ... Liari ... Liari circle. 

Head Ndib) Miani. Windar Son miani and Hab 

Nadi nidbats. 

Patwari ... Do. ... Do. do. 


ADMIN1STUA 
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Official. Headquarters. Jurisdiction. 

Mid Miani ... Miani ... Sonmiani nidbat. 

- Hab Post ... Hab Nadi nidbat. 

aaib ... Karez thdna ... Kanraeh nidbat. 

i lb , 0nMra ••• Ormara nidbat. 

Inspector of Levies. Kfla thdna ... The Levy Tracts. 

The Tahsi'ldar is the chief revenue officer in the State. 
He is responsible for the assessment and collection of revenue 
and exercises general control over the head ndibs, nails 
and patwaris, and all revenue cases are enquired into by the 
subordinate staff and submitted to the Tahsildar who gives 
his decisions subject to the Jam’s confirmation. The reve- 
nue staff are also responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and the recovery of sung, and they also make preliminary 
enquiries into civil and criminal cases within their jurisdic- 
tion. The Levy Tracts are in the charge of an Inspector 
assisted by 51 men who are located at different posts along 
the Sind frontier. His chief duty is the maintenance of 
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In cases of a civil nature, the State levies court fees at judicial, 
per cent, on the amount decreed, besides a process fee of 4 
annas for every witness called, and a fee of 4 annas is also 
charged for writing petitions, which in Bela is paid to the 
petition writer, while in other places half only is paid to the 
writer and the other half is credited to the State. 

The Foreign Jurisdiction «and Extradition Act is not in 
force in the State, but in practice the provisions of the Act 
are followed both by the State and the officials of the neigh- 
bouring Province of Sind. 

In September 1904, the Director of the Persian Gulf 
Telegraphs was appointed an Assistant to the Political Agent, 

Kalat, and a Justice of the Peace within the limits of the 
Kalat and Las Bela States, the Chief Court of the Punjab 
being the Court to which he commits European British sub- 
jects for trial.® 

There are two courts in the State, viz., the court of the 
J&m and the court of the Tahsfldar; the former has full 
powers to try all civil and criminal cases and his decisions 
are final, but sentences of death require confirmation of the 
Agent to the Governor-General before they can be executed. 

The Tahsild&r disposes of only such cases as are referred to 
him by the Jam. The head ndihs and ndibs conduct 
investigations into criminal and civil cases and submit them 
for decision to the Jam. 

The following table shows the number of eases disposed 
of during the two years ending with March 31, 1906 : — 

n . . . Civil and Miscellaneous 

Criminal. 

cases. 

Serious Trivial Civil Revenue Miscel- 
cases. cases. suits. suits. laneous. 

1904- 5 ... 146 165 428 513 183 

1905- 6 ... 158 142 432 278 98 

* Notifications Nos, 3471-F. B., and 3472-F. B., dated the 9th Septem- 
ber 1904, by the Government of India in the Foreign Department, 
published at page 655, Part I of the Gazette of India, dated the 10th 
September 1904. , till 
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Details are only available for the year 1904-5 from which 
it appears that the total value of the civil suits disposed of in 
that year was Rs. 21,768, there being in all three cases in 
which the value exceeded Rs. 1,000. In the same year 
198 cases of execution of decrees valued at Rs. 5,396 were 
disposed of. 

No accurate statistics of the prevailing forms of crime 
during the earlier years of administration are available, but 
compared with pre-British days, crime is undoubtedly on 
the decrease. The Mor and the Pab ranges and the Levy 
Tracts were, until recently, known as the haunts of highway 
robbers* The Chhuttas, the Bandijas and the Khidranis of 
the Levy Tracts were notorious for cattle-lifting and their 
depredations extended as far south as Sind. 

Among the L&si tribes, the J&mofc, Shabok, Angaria and 
Burra tribesmen were also notorious for their predatory habits 
informer times and frequently raided the cattle of the tribes- 
men living in the plains and, sometimes, proceeded as far 
south as Sind. Even at the present time (1907) the Jamot 
and the Shabok are somewhat addicted to this form of crime. 

The 146 criminal cases of serious nature decided in 
1904-5 included 10 cases of adultery, 69 of theft and house- 
breaking, 3 of robbery, 7 of murder and 4 of rioting. 

A system of registration of documents concerning land- 
ed property was introduced in 1903; and the Tahsildar of 
Las Bela was appointed a registrar. The system has worked 
well and is appreciated by the people. The following table 
shows the work of the Registration Department during the 
three years ending with March 31, 1906 

No. of Value of Amount of 

Year. documents property registration 

registered. registered. fees realised. 


jrWTOTAL. 


Prevalent 

crime. 


Registration 
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The systematic organisation of the land revenue is of finance. 
recent growth. Previous to the time of Jam Mfr Khan II, Kistorical. 
military service appears to have been the only obligation on 
the cultivators. This chief, however, assessed to revenue at 
one-third of the produce certain tracts of country watered by 
the Porali river, which he claimed as his personal property. 

Land in the possession of traders was also assessed and a 
system of sung or transit dues at 2| per cent, was prescribed 
on all kinds of merchandise. 

All waste and other lands, which did not form tribal 
property, were also classed as State lands and assessed to 
revenue. Later, revenue was imposed on certain tribes as a 
punishment by Jam Ali Khan, e.g., the Rdnjhas, who had 
fought against him in the struggle with his father Jam Mfr 
Khan for the chiefship. 

The sources of revenue were, however, so uncertain and 
variable in former times that it is impossible to arrive at any 
reliable estimate of the aggregate income of the State. 

Writing in 1876, Hughes estimated the amount of the ~ 
revenues in the time of Jam Mfr Khan II, previous to 1840, 
at over Ks. 40,000 raised mostly from customs dues at Son- 
miani which later on are said to have dwindled down 
to about Ks. 25,000. According to Carless the revenue 
amounted, in 1836, to about Ks. 35,000 derived mainly from 
the customs duty of 3 per cent on all imports and exports at 
Son miani and a bazar toll of 1 per cent, collected at the 
towns the caravans had to pass on the road to Bela. In 
1854, Preedy estimated the average annual revenue at about 
Ks. 33,000 which was composed of the following items : — 

Ks. 

Customs at Sonmi&ni ... ... •** 6,000 

Do. Ormara ... ... ••• 4,000 

Land tax ... ... ••• ••• 23,000 

The principal sources of revenue are the sung or transit Existing 

_ r-t » <• • t /~\ * sources of 

dues, land revenue, customs dues for bonmiam and Ormara, finance. 

Excise, Law and Justice, Stamps and Miscellaneous. 




20 
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finance. The annual income of the State for the five years ending 

Revenue. with March 31 , 1901, averaged about Rs. 2,09,000 of which 
sung contributed about Rs. 81,200 ; land revenue Rs. 65,800 ; 
customs dues and fisheries Rs. 22,400; miscellaneous includ- 
ing cattle pound fees and tax on pilgrims Rs. 21,000 excise 
(i.e., abkdri , salt and limestome) Rs. 10,200; fines and 
sales of property Rs. 6,200; court fees and postage 
stamps Rs. 2,200. The total receipts during 1903-4 were 
Rs. 1,93,702. 

Expenditure. The yearly expenditure for the four years ending with 
March 31, 1901, averaged about Rs. 1,91,694 and was made 
up of the following items : — 


Personal allowance of the J&m and his family and 

of the family of the late J&m ... ... 50,395 

Civil, Medical and Postal Establishments ... 52,177 

Military and Police ... ... ... 42,675 

Public Works ... ... ... 3,653 

Pensions and other allowances ... ... 2,631 

Cost of feed and keep of the State horses, camels, 

bullocks, etc., and other miscellaneous expenses... 40,163 

The expenditure during 1903-4 was Rs. 2,08,139 and 
the State had, in April 1904, a credit balance of Rs. 2,77,469* 
The following table shows the revenue and expenditure 
under principal heads during 1903-4 and 1904-5. 


Revenue and 
expenditure 
during 1903-4 
and 1904-5. 


Revenue. 


I Land Revenue ... 

II Excise 

(а) Abkdri ... 

(б) Salt and Limestone 

III Stamps 

IV Law and Justice A. 

V Sung ... 

VI Miscellaneous ... , 



REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE* 


FINANCE, 


(a) Hab and Sonmiani fish 

and Ormara contracts. 

(b) Tax on Hingl&j pilgrims. 

(c) Telegraph subsidy 

(d) Interest on promissory 

notes. ■ 

(e) Other items... 

Grand Total 


Expenditure, 


Allowances and Pensions 

(а) J&nPs allowance 

(б) Other allowances and pen- 

sions* 

Establishment, Civil 
Establishment, Military 
Contingencies 
Public Works 
Miscellaneous 


Grand Total 


The credit balance in April 1905 was Rs. 2,64,320 and 
in April 1906 Rs. 2,51,827. It will be seen that the revenue 
of the State fluctuates from year to year, the main causes 
being the variations in seasons which affect the crops, and 
the conditions prevalent in the neighbouring Districts and 
the Province of Sind. For instance, during 1905-6, a year 
which was most unfavourable owing to the entire failure of 
the summer rains, large numbers of the people bad to leave 
the country to save their cattle and themselves from starva- 
tion, and the Jam in consequence suspended land revenue 
to the extent of Rs. 34,936. 
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In former days, the authority of the J&m does not seem 
to have extended beyond occasional calls on the various tribal 
confederacies for purposes of combination in time of unrest, 
and the taxation in force in early times was mainly one of 
a supply of men-at-arms when occasion required for purposes 
of common offence and defence. Small presents in kind 
were also made by the people to the Jam and a certain 
amount of labour was also at his disposal. Traditions narrated 
by greybeards show that the first land tax in existence was 
levied at one-third of the produce on the lands lying along the 
upper courses of the Porali which are said to have been 
acquired by the ruling family from the Runjhas in com- 
pensation for the blood of one of their ancestors named 
Dagar. 

In 1857, a tax was levied on Hindu land-owners at 
one-fifth of the produce. In 1874, a presumptive right to all 
waste land was vested in the State by Jam Mir Khan II, 
and a tax varying from one-fourth to one-half was levied 
on all lands in Miani, Li&ri, and Uthal which had been 
brought under cultivation by clearing forest areas. All 
tribal lands, excepting those in the Levy Tracts, were made 
subject to a payment of one-fourth of the stalks of ju&ri , 
b&jar , onnng, etc. In 1891, a further tax at the rate of one- 
fourth was levied on all tribes of low social status such as 
the Gadra and Mochi, it being ruled at the same time that 
all revenue-free lands would be liable to land tax on transfer 
by sale or otherwise to persons other than members of the 
same tribe. In the reign of Jam AH Khan II, as already 
mentioned, revenue was levied on several tribes which had 
hitherto paid no revenue, while grass and the chaff of 
ju&ri and mung were levied from others; officials were 
appointed at different places ; a granary was erected for the 
storage of the Government share of the produce ; the extent 
of the State lands was defined, and it was laid down that all 
culturable lands that had been allowed to lie fallow for a 
term of 12 years or more would be regarded as bohari or 
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liable to revenue at one-fourth, of the produce. This is 
the general rate of revenue levied at present, but cultivators 
of crown lands pay one-third. The system of assessment of 
revenue is by appraisement (tashkhis), the State share being 
fixed by the tahsfldar or his representative. The only 
statistics available regarding.the early revenue realised from 
land, are those given by European writers who from time to 
time have visited the country. In 1838, Commander Carless 
of the Indian Navy estimated the amount at Es. 8,000* 

Captain Hart, in 1840, estimated the aggregate revenue at 
Es. 45,680 of which land revenue realised from lands around 
Bela, Uthal and Liari represented Es. 10,000 to Es. 12,000. 

In 1854, Major Preedy estimated the land tax recovered 
from Bela and other parts of the State at Es. 23,000. 

The existing distribution of land is traced back to the Tenures, 
time of the Gunga dynasty about the seventeenth century. origm ' 

Disputes regarding lands broke out in the reign of Jam Dinar 
Gunga which necessitated the distribution of colturable lands 
among the various tribes, and it is stated that with but few 
exceptions the same distribution of land exists at the present 
day. The lands watered by the Porali along its upper courses 
in the Welpat niabat were obtained by the present ruling 
family from the Run j has as compensation for the blood of one 
of their kinsmen named Dagar. The tribal groups which were 
allotted lands at the general distribution made by J&m Di'n&r 
Gunga are the Sheikh, Eunjha, Jamot, Salad, Sbahok and 
among the Numrias, the Burra, Gunga, Angaria, Achra, Sabra, 

Mandra, Gador, Mangia, Mondra, Sur, Bakhra, Masor and 
Sith&r. With the exception of the Runjhas on whom revenue 
was subsequently levied as a punishment, they pay no revenue 
except a share of the stalks of judri , bwjar, mung and giv&r. 

In the Levy Tracts, the Barijas, Bandijas, Jamal is and 
K hid ran is acquired their present possessions by conquest as 
well as gift. Land has also been acquired by purchase in a 
number of cases especially by Hindus. " Since the time of 
J&m Ali Khan III a system has been introduced under which 
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CHARACTER OF ASSESSMENTS, 


and gwar. These tribes pay no remuneration to their tribal 
headmen beyond occasional presents, in kind, of small value 
such as a goat or a sheep. Fodder is taken from other 
revenue-paying tribes at the rate of one-half of the aggregate 
produce. The Government share is in every case recovered 
on the gross produce and is assessed generally by appraise- 
ment except in the case of the cultivation in the Hab Nadi 
nidbat under well irrigation which pays a fixed revenue of 
Rs. 16 in cash for each of the four wells there. 

The revenue in 1838, according to Commander Carless, 
was only Rs. 8,000. Between that year and 1896, the first 
year for which authentic figures are available, it had risen 
to Rs. 85,000. The estimated revenue realised annually for 
the period from 1896-7 to 1904-5 is shown in the marginal 
table in round figures. 

The receipts on account of grazing 
Year * Rs * tax, which are included in the above 

1896-7 ... 85.000 figures of land revenue, averaged about 

1898-9 ... 95,100 Rs. 850 per annum. 

1900-1° "* 49.800 Statistics of land revenue for the 

1 ^ 02-3 ■" 105 300 y ears to 19 °4-5 by nidbats 

1903- 4 ... 60,500 under each of the principal crops, etc.. 

1904- 5 ... 56,000 ^ 4 . ui , 

are exhibited in the table on page 152. 
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Fodder recovered from the tribesmen exempt from 
revenue is not shown in this table. The State share amounts 
annually to about 50,000 loads of straw of jvdri and bdjar 
and about 15,000 of chaff of mung , only an insignificant pro- 
portion of which is utilized for feed of State animals, the rest 
going to waste owing to there being no local demand for it. 

"When each harvest is nearly ripe, the tab slid ar, the 
ndibs and patw&ris under the supervision of the tahsildar, 
proceed in their respective charges to determine the appraise- 
ment on each holding. The process is locally known as 
d&na-ba7idi f badhni or lakhni and is ordinarily carried out 
field by field. The revenue officials are assisted by assessors 
locally known as muunffs . Where there is a difference of 
opinion about the appraisement, recourse is had to hatdi. 
When the appraisement has been completed, a field-to-field 
appraisement statement is prepared. After the appraisement 
has been fixed, the cultivator is permitted to harvest his crop 
and to pay the revenue in kind by a certain date, or to remit 
its value at the current rates in cash. The Government share 
is carried by the cultivators to the respective nidbat head- 
quarters at their own expense, except in the Welpat nidbat 
where revenue fodder is carried on State camels. The reve- 
nue produce is weighed by the State weighman and stored in 
granaries, which are situated at Bela, Sheh, Liari, Uthal, 
Mi&ni and Kanr&ch. It is sold to cultivators or to Hindu and 
Khoja traders. 

In addition to the revenue staff already mentioned, a 
clerk (muharrir) and an accountant (m odi ) are attached to 
each of the seven State granaries. They are supplied with 
copies of the appraisement statements and are responsible 
that the correct quantities are given in by the cultivators. 
Another revenue official is the fasti sipdhi. One man is 
appointed to every dhora or a source of water-supply. His 
chief duties are those of mirdb in other areas, he is respon- 
sible for the distribution of water and the supervision of crops 
till they are harvested. In the Welpat nidbat , his remunera- 
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fcion amounts to one maund of grain for every dunqi or 64 LANB 
local maund s of gross produce in areas subject to assessment. 

This rate is doubled in tribal lands which are exempt from 
revenue. In other nidbats » the fault sipdhis are paid ser- 
vants of the State drawing Rs. 6 per mensem. The only cess 
that is levied by the State is on account of their wages. It 
is known as s ipdhtdna and is levied at the rate of maund s 
for every dungi in lands paying revenue at one-third, one- 
fourth or one-fifth. The cess is not levied in the Hab Nadi 
and Orm&ra nidbats . 

Cattle tax, locally known as panchari , is not levied on any Grazing tax. 
of the resident tribes of Las Bela. It is recovered from such 
alien nomad tribes as come every year to graze their animals 
from Jh ala wan or Sind. The rates levied per month are : — 

Camels, male or female ... 12 annas per head. 

Buffaloes ... ... 8 „ 

Cows or bullocks ... 4 „ „ 

Sheep and goats ... 6 pies „ 

The tax is recovered by the patwaris under the super- 
vision of the ndibs concerned. 

In the Levy Tracts different rates prevail. They are 
per month : — 

Camels, male or female ... 4 annas per head. 

Buffaloes ... ... 3 „ „ 

Cows, horses and donkeys ... 1 6 pies „ 

Sheep and goats ... 0 3 „ „ 

Young animals under one year old are exempt from the 
tax. The tax is levied on nomads from Sind only, Br&huis 
from Jhalawan being exempt from its payment. 

Since the distribution of land among the various tribes Revenue 

/ . free grants 

fay Jam Dinar, G-unga, the Sheikh, J&mot, Rnnjha, Saiad, a nd 
Shahok, Burra, Gunga, Achra, Angaria, Sabra, M&ndra, Gador> ailowances * 
M&ngia, Sur, Mondra, B&khra, Masor, and Sfthar tribes 
had been exempt from payment of revenue. 

When the chiefship was in the Burfat family, AH ; 

Kathuria to avenge the murder of a brother of his by the 
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Riinjha tribe, marched to Kanrach, the present home of the 
Jamot tribe, and, by the promise of exemption from land 
revenue and other concessions, won over the tribes to his side 
against the Rurfats and Runjhas. The Burfats were defeated 
and the AMnis assumed the chiefship and granted the pro- 
mised rewards which are enjojed by some of the tribes to 
the present day. AH Kathuria imposed, as a punishment, 
an assessment of land revenue at one-fifth of the produce on 
the Runjhas, Jam Mir Khan II, however, remitted this tax 
as the Runjhas assisted him against his son Jam AH Khan 
and put it on the Jamot tribe who had sided with Ali Khan. 
On his accession, Jam Ali Khan II reversed these orders, and 
brought matters back to the former footing. Subsequently, 
however, this rate was enhanced to one-fourth, owing to the 
misbehaviour of the tribe, and with the exception of a few 
headmen the Runjhas now pay revenue at this rate. The 
other tribes are liable to provide their quota of men-at-arms 
whenever called upon to do so, but pay no other tax except a 
part of the stalks of the judri and b&jar and of the chaff of 
mung and gwdr . 

In the Levy Tracts, the Ohbuttas, Si&hpads and R|ndfjas 
have been assessed to revenue according to the decision of 
the S&runa jirga of 1903 on the lands lying between the 
Hinfdan, Dinga and Amiri than as. All other tribes in this 
tract are exempt from revenue. 

The only other grants enjoyed are grain allowances 
to the following persons which are granted on religious 
grounds : — 

1. Saiad Ghulam Shfih of Lakhra 

in the Sheh nidbat ... 2 dungis* of judri, 

2. Pir Ghulam, Shah of Gador, 

Bela nidbat ... ... 3?| maunds of rice. 

3. Saiad Isa Sh£h of Bdla ... 2 dungis of judri.. 

4. Sher Kh&n and Wasra Jamot of 

Mi&ni nidbat ... ... 1A „ „ 


UAN33 

REVENUE. 


* A dungi is equal to 15 mauuds. 





5. M alia Haji Husain and others 

of the shrine of Pir Bohdr 

situated in Bagh S injar i ... 3 dungis of judri 

6. B&kieh, J&mofc of Bela nidhai". !| ,, ,, ,, 

7. Burad, Bizanjan of Bela ... \ dungi „ „ 

Besides the allowances of the ruling family, cash allow- 
ances are granted to the following persons : — 


LAND 


1. Sardar Shakar KMn, Mengal ... 150 p. m* 

2. Mfr Wall Muhammad Khan, Mengal ... 70 ,, 

3. Pensions to ex-Wazir Muhammad Mir, 

ex-Vakfl Wali dad’s son, and ex-Vakfl 
Saiad Shak ... ... ... 1,080 p. a. 

4. Allowance to Dad Muhammad Chhutta... 600 „ 

5. State pensioners at Bela and Uthal ... 516 ,, 

6. Sheikh Juman, headman of the Sheikh 

tribe, one-fourth of the sung levied 
on a shop-keeper in the Sheikhraj 
village. 

O 

Under this head are included receipts from abkdri 9 
salt and limestone. Before 1875 no revenue was levied 
on salt, and every one was at liberty to obtain it from Excise, 
the salt pits for sale or personal use. Since 1875, however, ^ a ^* 
all salt areas have been declared State property and the 
private manufacture or extraction of salt has been pro- 
hibited. Country-made salt is used throughout the State 
and foreign salt is not imported. The salt is kept by the 
State instore-houses called bakhdr and is sold at Ks. 2-8 
per maund to retail vendors who take out licenses on pay- 
ment of fees varying from Ks. 10 to Rs. 15 and who sell 
salt at about Ks. 2-13 per maund. A special concession 
is made in favour of fishermen to whom salt is sold by the 
State at 8 annas per maund for fish curing and domestic 
consumption. A duty of Rs. 4 per camel load is levied on 
salt exported to Jhalawan. The Da band salt mine is let out 
on contract and the salt obtained from it is not sold at any 
fixed rates. 


miscel- . 
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miscel- 

laneous 

■§»tfey,BNpBS. 

Lime, 


Year. Number of Revenue, 
Moris, Re. 

1899 ... .24 1,140 

1900 ... 37 1,560 

1901 ... 37 1,656 

1902 _ 49 2,299 

1903 ... 22 1,045 


10 feet and under ... 3 5 

Over 10 feet ... 5 6 

The average revenue derived from a khori amounts to 
about Es. 50. Lime is not subject to sung or any other tax. 

The right to manufacture and sell country liquors is 
farmed, on a monopoly system, to a Hindu shopkeeper of 
Mi&ni who pays revenue at the rate of Rs. 29 per maund 
including sung. The annual income from this source 
averaged Es. 2,748 between 1896-97 and 1900-01. Of late 
years there has been a demand for rum and brandy, which are 
imported from Karachi, and pay a duty of 4 annas per bottle. 
Liquors are consumed by Hindus and bhang , chavas and 
opium by Muhammadans, especially the Gadras, Loras and 
village menials. Formerly the Lasis were much addicted to 
opium-eating, but the vice is now dying out. 

Revenue under this head is derived from court fee and 
postage stamps. Court fees are levied in civil suits relating 
to money and land according to the provisions of the Indian 
Court Fees Act. Court fee stamps are also used as receipt 
stamps. Non-judicial stamps are not in vogue. The stamps 
are printed in Bombay, and the Court fee stamps bear no 
face value which is filled in at headquarters under signature 


Country 
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of competent authority, before the stamps are issued for sale. mircrt. 
Postage stamps were printed in two values, viz., half anna bev'hnu 1 ] 
and one anna. The average revenue from 1896-7 to 
1900-01 amounted to Rs. 1,530 on account of court fees, and 
Rs. 757 on account of postage stamps. Since the opening of 
the British Indian Post offices at Sonmiani and Las Bela, in 
April 1907, the local postage stamps have been discontinued 
and the Indian Postage stamps are now in use. 

Nest to land revenue, sang forms the principal item of Sung. 
income of the State. Before the time of Jam Mir Khan 
II, sung was not collected in any systematic form and the 
receipts on this account consisted of occasional presents in 
kind made by merchants who passed through the country. 

On his accession to the Jamship, Jam Mir Khan II imposed 
sung on all imports and exports at the rate of Rs. 2^ per 
cent, ad valorem . Changes were introduced at different 
periods until in the time of Jam Ali Khan III, it had 
developed into the form in which it is now levied. The 
schedule of rates is given in Appendix III. 

During the quinquennium ending in 1900-1, the 
average annual receipts amounted to about Rs. 81,200. The 
term sung applies to octroi and transit dues as well as 
the customs duty levied at the ports. At present, sung 
is levied by the State at the following places : — In the 
Welpat niabat at Naka Jhau, Naka Thappi, or Birari Bela; 
in the Sheh Liari niabat at Kan Barar, Liari; at Uthal; 
in the Miani niabat at Darn, Miami, Naka Kharari, Naka 
Paboni, Meriwari; in the Hab Nadi niabat at Timmar, 

Sahani, Hab Nadi post, Sakran, Loharani Lang; at Kanraeh. 
ihdna ; at Ormara; and at various tkdnas in the Levy Tracts. 

All articles of merchandise entering the State by land 
from Karachi are required to pass through Naka Kk&rari 
i where a statement is prepared by the State muharrir 
specifying the owner’s name, description, weight and value 
of goods and the amount of sung due. A copy of this state- 
ment is forwarded to the officials of the niabat to which the 
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consignment is bound where on arrival the contents a re 
examined and the duty recovered. Any goods re-exported 
to other parts of the State or to adjoining districts are 
charged a further duty of 6 pies in the rupee ad valorem . 
AH exports by land are required in the same manner to pass 
through Naka Kharari; but duty is levied at the place of 
departure where a similar statement of the goods is handed 
over to the owners, on production of which they are passed 
after examination of the goods by the officials at Naka 
Kharari. In addition to the prescribed rates, which are levied 
on exports and imports, a tax of R. 1-6-6 and R. 1-4-0 
per cent, ad valorem is levied on all imports and exports 
respectively at N&ka Kharari, This duty is called the 
haq-i-ndka. It is not levied from persons other than the 
mercantile community. In the case of the former, goods are 
assessed at a uniform rate of 2 annas per rupee ad valorem . 
A transit duty, which varies with the nature of the commo- 
dities, is levied at Rela on all imports and exports intended 
for Jhalawau or Makran, In order, however, to stimulate 
trade with the adjoining districts, the rates' of assessment are 
comparatively low. 

Certain concessions have been granted by the State in 
connection with the payment of sung. The residents of the 
Hah Nadi nidbut are permitted to import, free of duty, all 
articles required for their personal use. On exports, however, 
they pay duty as usual. Similarly, the Jarnot tribe pays no 
duty on articles imported from Karachi for their domestic 
consumption. The tribesmen living in the Kanrach niabat 
pay duty on exports on their return from Karachi instead of 
paying it at Kanr&ch before departure. Several Salads 
and important religious personages are also exempted from 
payment of sung. 

All exports are taxed at the port of exportation, except 
consignments intended for other ports within the State which 
are exempt from duty. Imports are also assessed in the 
same manner at the port of entry. The rates in vogue at 
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Miam port are those embodied in Appendix III, items I (a) misgel- 
and II (a), while different rates prevail at Ormara where 
the right to collect customs dues is given annually on con- 
tract. These rates are given in Appendix III (iv). 

The rates of duty on fish differ in various localities. Duties levied 
In Ormara every vessel on return from each excursion has to ° U 8 
pay a fish to the local mulld and one to the ndib in addition 
to the ordinary tithe. The cess is, however, converted into 
cash at R. 1 per annum for vessels taking large fish as well 
as for all Baloch fishermen who do not pay the mulld’ s tithe. 

Fishermen, using their own boats and not selling to a second 
person, enjoy the concession of free export. Unmarried Meds 
and Baloch who go for fishing to Pasni and Grwadar are 
required, on their return to Ormara, to pay one-tenth of their . 

savings to the State. In Miani, duty is levied at one-tenth 
from all fishermen fishing from boats. Those who fish from 
the shore pay one-fifth. At Gad&ni, customs dues are recov- 
ered at the rate of one-third for navi and palla and at one- 
sixth for the dl, sdrum , kirr, sharks and other fishes. No 
export duty, however, has to be paid by fishermen exporting 
their own catch. The right to levy duty on fish along the 
coast between Ormara and the mouth of the Hab river is 
sold by auction. The contracts for the six years from October * 

28, 1899, to October 27, 1905, for Grad&ni (from Wagori to 
the Hab) and Miani were sold for Rs. 17,150 and Rs. 19,825? 
respectively, and for Ormara for Rs. 89,180 for five years 
ending with the 27th of October, 1904, as under 

Period. Gaclani. I Miani. I Ormara. 
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The figures for Orm&ra, however, include land revenue 
and other dues which are always sold in a single contract. 

Cattle pounds are controlled by the niabat officials and 
in the Levy Tracts by the levy establishment. 

Cattle pound fees, including feeding charges, are levied 
at the following rates : — 


. . MISCEL- 
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Cattle 
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Camel or buffalo ... ... 0 12 0 

Horse, bullock or cow ... ... 0 6 0 

Donkey ... ... ... 0 3 0 

Goat or sheep ... ... 0 1 6 

There are sixteen cattle pounds in the State located at 
the following places : — 

1. Welpat. 9. Maka Kharari. 

2. Bela. 10. Hab Nadi. 

3. Sheh. 11. Kila. 

4. Liari. 12. Durdji. 

5. Kan Barar. 13. Diwana. 

6. UthaL 14. Kotiro. 

7. Windar. 15. Orxnara. 

8. Miaul. ] 10. Kanrach. 

The receipts during the quinquennium ending 1900-01 
averaged Bs. 1,965. 

Phor is a tax which is levied on exceptional occasions, 
such as marriages, circumcisions or death in the Jam’s 
family. In order to meet the unusual expenditure entailed 
by such events, it has been levied from the earliest times on 
all resident Lasi tribes, with the exception of Salads and 
Firs. Properly speaking, phor is only leviable on marriages 
and circumcisions of the sons of a ruling Jam, marriages of 
daughters being excepted. Death phor is generally taken 
only on the death of a Jam or his wife. 

Phor is not levied at any fixed rates. The assessment 
varies with the nature of the season and the means of the 
tribesmen. Whatever rates may be fixed, the Jamots, Run-. 
jhas, Sheikhs and Angarias, however, contribute their shares 
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id equal proportion. The other tribes pay according to the 
Jam’s demands and their circumstances. 

In the Ormara nidbat , phor is recovered in cash in the 
form of a fixed annual assessment amounting to Rs. 658 and 
levied from the following tribes : — * 

‘ Tribes. Amoi ? nt of 


anscBt- 

LAX ECUS 
REVENUE'S^ 


bangur 


o. Jbizanjau 

4. S&jdi 

5. Gunga of Ormara 

6. Hindu ... 

7. Khoja ... 

8. L&ngav (Gadra) 

9. Kurd ... 

10. Sheikh AhmadI 

11. Gador ... 


Formerly, phor is said to have been recovered at lower 
rates, but the rate was enhanced by Jam Ali Khan on the 
ground that the land revenue assessment was light. 

There are two other forms of customary dues which are 
levied by the Jam. Captain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) M. A. 
Tighe, then Political Agent in the former Agency of South- 
ern Baluchistan, thus described them in 1899 :— c There are 
two other kinds of taxation or customary clues leviable, or 
expected from the people, viz., lean and mehmdni, The 
former . is a tithe (10 per cent.) of all sheep and goats leviable 
annually from the Jamots and Shahoks in the hills. This 
tithe was also taken from the Chhuttas on the Jam’s tour 
through the Levies Tracts.” 

ie Mehmdni is simply the customary hospitality, which 
is now considered to be aright, on the Jam’s touring through 
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the country. It consists of a few sheep and goats from each 
village he visits.” 

Other miscellaneous items consist of slaughter fees, 
fees levied from pilgrims to Hinglaj, Royalty on wood, Tele- 
graph subsidy amounting to Rs. 8,400 a year, garden produce, 
interest on Rs. 1,50,000 invested in Government paper and 
other minor items. 

The State possesses no organised department for the 
execution of Public Works, which are necessarily few and 
unimportant. 

An account of the principal roads will be found in the 
section on Communications* Other Public Works consist 
of rest-houses at Hab Nadi, N&ka KMrari, Miani, Uthal, 
W&y&ra and Bela, and the State house and Waz&vat offices 
at Bela* 

In addition to these, posts ( ohankis ) have been built for 
the use of the administrative officials at Hab Nadi, Naka 
Kharari, Windar, Li&ri, Shell. Bela Barar, Naka Jhau, 
Welpat, Kanrach, Orm&ra, Kiia, Dureji and Kotfro. 

A force of Military Police, numbering 200 strong, was 
organised in 1897. The strength was subsequently reduced 
to 100 and in 1905-6 consisted of one subedar, one jemadar, 
and 98 rank and file. Their chief duty consists in furnish- 
ing guards at the State Treasury and the magazine at 
Bela and the personal guard of the Wazir. The men are 
Punjabi Musalmans, Sikhs and Dogras, recruited chiefly from 
amongst pensioned and discharged soldiers from British 
Indian Regiments, and are fairly well trained and disciplined. 
They are armed with breech-ioading snider rifles and bayon- 
ets. The State supplies the men with uniform biennially 
free of charge. The monthly scale of pay is as under ; — 
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The cost of maintenance of the force amounted to army, 

Bs* 12,896 in 1905-6. 

The State possesses a local force which numbered 248 in hocal force ^ 
A ' . , ' -Y , or Inin) Last. 

1905-6, and consisted of 212 foot and 36 mounted men with 

five guns. It is an irregular force without organisation or 

much discipline. The men are employed on attendance on 

the Jam and other members of his family and on police and 

other duties in Bela and the different ni&hats. A portion of 

the mounted men are employed to carry the post between 

Bela and Liari, 

This force was raised in 1876 by Jam Ali Khan III on 
his return from exile at Hyderabad, Sindh, but it was not 
brought on a permanent footing until his father Jam Mir 
Khan IFs recall from Poona. It numbers about 700 persons 
in 1877, but has since been reduced to its present strength. 

The men are mostly drawn from the indigenous tribes. The 
infantry are armed with snider rifles, bayonets and country 
swords. The scale of pay is as follows : — . ^ 



Bs. 


Es. 

Commandant 

, 55 

Jemadar 

... 18 

Captain 

. 30 1 

Havild&r 

■ ■■■:; ... 12 

Subedar 

, 22 | 

Naik ... 

... 9 

Sepoys and 

sowars 

... 

Es. 7. 


The horses and accoutrements, as well as the cost of feed 
of the animals, are found by the State. The total cost of the 
maintenance of the force amounted to Bs. 23,676 in 1905-6. 

The only police force maintained by the State consists 
of 12 chaukfdars employed at Bela as watchmen at night 
in the town and for other miscellaneous duties such as pro- 
cess-serving, collection of supplies, etc. In rural areas, the 
police work is performed by the detachment of the Fauj 
LAsi or local force on duty in the various niabats and posts 
in co-operation with the Fasii Sipakis mentioned under 
Land Revenue. In 1905-6, the latter numbered 77 and the 
cost of their maintenance amounted to Es. 6,650. The men 
carry swords only which they supply themselves. They are 
recruited locally in each nidbat and are useful in detecting 
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crime. As already mentioned, they assist in the realization 
of the Land Revenue in addition to their police duties. 

The State possesses one jail at Bela. It was built in 
1878 and contains accommodation for 60 male and 10 female 
prisoners. Previously, prisoners were either locked up in 
houses or kept in stocks. Under-trial prisoners, in the outly- 
ing nidbats , are handcuffed and confined in one of the 
rooms of the nidbat headquarters and in the Levy Tracts 
in the levy thdnas at Kotiro, Dureji, Klla and Diwana* 
The number of prisoners averaged 38 during 1905-6 and the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 629. The daily scale of diet 
is one seer of judri and one chittack of mung pulse per 
prisoner. Under-trial prisoners in the nidbat lock-ups 
receive one and a half annas daily for food which is cooked 
and supplied by the local officials, or, if they prefer, can 
make their own arrangements for food. Clothing, consisting 
of a blanket, a pair of trousers, a shirt and a cap, is supplied 
by the State to the destitute prisoners. Men are employed 
as labourers in gardens or in work on State buildings : 
female and juvenile prisoners grind corn for consumption in 
the jail. 

The State possesses three schools, two in Bela and one 
in Uthal. The former are Upper Primary and the latter is a 
Primary school. The first school at Bela was established in 
the time of Jam Ali Khan III, the second was opened in 1905, 
while that at Uthal was opened in 1901. The curriculum of 
studies in these schools is the same as that in the Punjab 
except that the Qoran is taught with other subjects. In 
order to popularise education, no tuition fees are charged, and 
in the Bela school a number of the poorer students are 
given a daily scale of food of H seers of judri each at the 
expense of the State. The average daily attendance of 
pupils in 1905-6 was 86, and the total cost of maintenance 
amounted to Rs. 446. ■ 

Education has not made touch progress as yet among 
the upper classes, while female education is totally neglect- 
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ed. In addition to these schools, mullds give religious education. 
instruction to both boys and girls, and in return receive 
occasional presents from the parents of the children. 

The State possesses one dispensary at Bela, established 
in 1888, in charge of a retired Hospital Assistant assisted by 
a compounder. The cost of maintenance averages about 
Bs. 1,600 per annum. The State also employs a travelling 
vaccinator and compounder. 

The number of patients treated during a year averages 
about 4,5U0. The principal diseases are fevers, eye, skin 
and lung diseases ; rheumatism, dysentery and ulcers. 

The most frequent epidemic diseases are small-pox and Epidemics, 
cholera. Measles also cause some mortality among children 
every year ; while there have been a number of cases of 
plague in recent years. 

Small-pox is almost every year brought by the Brahuis Small-pox. 
who migrate from Jhalawan to Sind in the cold weather, 
and spreads quickly among the Lasi tribes that come 
in contact with them. The disease is always of a mild 
type and never appears to have broken out in a virulent 
form. 

Cholera appeared in the State in 1877, 1893 and again Cholera, 
in 1900. The last attack was the severest. The disease was 
imported from Makran and Karachi. The total number of 
deaths which occurred in the State was 1.120. 

Plague broke out in Sonmiani in May 1902. It was Plague, 
imported from Karachi by pilgrims to Hinglaj ; 47 cases 
occurred of which 33 proved fatal. Land quarantine was 
imposed at the Hab cbauld on all persons coming from 
Karachi. The disease, after raging for about a month, even- 
tually died out. A recrudescence of plague occurred in Son- 
miani in the beginning of March 1904. The whole town 
was temporarily evacuated and nearly all the inhabitants 
removed to a segregation camp three miles east of Miami. 

There were 31 cases and 21 deaths. The disease disappeared 
in June. In July 1906, one case of plague was reported at 
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Windar, but precautionary measures were adopted Immediate- 
ly and no further cases occurred. 

Vaccination is not compulsory. Since 1897, the State 
employs a travelling vaccinator and compounder who is 
required to vaccinate the rural population as well as give 
medical aid to the State officials at outstations. The total 
number of persons vaccinated in 1904-5 was about 400. The 
majority of the people, however, resort to inoculation. It is 
practised by Saiads whose services are requisitioned when an 
outbreak occurs. They are paid a small fee in kind or in 
cash varying from one to four annas. The Mastungi Saiads, 
who come from the Jhalawan country were, until lately, the 
only Inoculators. They have, however, trained some of the 
local men, who now perform the operations* The method 
usually adopted is for a small incision to be made with a 
razor on the wrist of the right hand, in which powdered 
small-pox pustules are placed. A cloth bandage is then tied 
over the wound. The patient is then isolated and is only 
visited by persons who have themselves had small-pox. An 
eruption and fever generally occur within three days of 
the operation, and at this time the patient is fed on 
wheaten bread, dates, sugar, milk (preferably camel milk), 
raisins and cocoanut. During the fever, goat’s milk, mixed 
with a small quantity of water, is administered to the patient, 
and he is disinfected with the smoke of gugal in the 
mornings and evenings. Fish and meat are strictly 
forbidden. Should no eruptions occur within three days 
of the incision, the operation is repeated until it proves 
successful. When suffering from eruptions, a patient is 
sometimes made to sleep on a bed of sand, which is consi- 
dered more comfortable for the pustules. During this 
period he may not be visited by women or other persons 
who for any reason may be considered unclean according to 
the custom of the country. The indigenous Hindus, like 
other Hindus of India, consider small-pox the visitation of 
a goddess. On the seventh day after the eruptions, the 



CHOLERA 


patient is considered to be out of danger and is washed on medical, 
the' eleventh day* 

The remedies for curing cases of cholera are many and Cholera, 
various. The most common consists in wrapping the patient 
in the fresh skin of a she-goat specially killed for the pur- 
pose. Next comes the use of onion juice or lime juice. 

Camphor is also freely used and pepper and nim leaves are 
also pounded and taken as a draught. Bhang leaves and 
poppy seeds are also pounded together and administered as 
a draught. A mineral called zahr-molira, which is found in 
the offshoots of the Mor Range to the east of Uthal, is also 
given to the patients in a liquid form. Charms in various 
forms also occupy an important place in the list of remedies, 
while earth brought from.Meeca by pilgrims is eagerly sought 
after as an efficacious preventive. . The patient is segregated, 
and the household and the village in which the disease 
appears are avoided. 

In cases of fever, the patient, as in the case of cholera, 
is wrapped in the fresh skin of a goat or cow in summer and 
sheep in winter. A brown or black skin is preferred. The 
animal is killed early in the morning and the patient wrapped 
in it before mid-day. It is removed after about three hours. 

The body of the patient is then rubbed over with a mixture 
of turmeric and judri dour. This remedy is very popular 
arid is resorted to in almost every ailment. Medicinal drugs 
’ are also administered in various forms. The fruit of the 
plant known as didhki is in most common use. It is pound- 
ed and mixed with milk and given to the patient as a pur- 
gative. The herb called hoe mddar or hue madardn (Achil- 
lea Santolina ), an antifebrine, is also used to check attacks 
of malarial fevers. The mineral called zakr-mokra is also 
given to the patient as in the case of cholera. Fomenta- 
tion is done in several ways with branches of thohar, 
mixed with turmeric and ah leaves which are heated on 
a fire and applied to the chest. Leaves of the jdr tree 
are also boiled in water and applied to the affected parts. 
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medio a A plaster, consisting of red rice, parched and pounded, 

and of wool mixed with honey is also applied hot to the 
chest to allay pain. A skin in which honey has been 
kept is also used. Sore eyes are generally treated with a 
decoction of sidnr and koranr leaves and with fresh goat 
milk with which the eyes are washed frequently during 
the day. 

Ulcers are treated with a poultice of green harand 
leaves. Dry leaves of the nim tree are also pounded, mixed 
with honey, and applied as an ointment. The patient is 
also often wrapped up in a fresh sheep-skin. Sheep’s milk 
is also given warm to drink and the patient is fed on chicken 
soup, mutton and mung , 

Charms form the most conspicuous cure for eases of 
plague, but black tobacco pounded and mixed in water and 
given to the patient as an emetic is also used. A decoction 
of green nim leaves is also given as an antidote to the 
disease. The bubo is also branded when hard ; when soft, a 
poultice of opium is applied to it. 

Sweepers are employed by the State for the sanitation 
of Bela town, and by the people, as a private arrangement, 
at Orm&ra and Sonmi&ni. Elsewhere, no arrangements exist 
for the sanitation of the towns and villages. Speaking 
generally, litter and filth are allowed to accumulate in the 
houses, the accumulation being burnt from time to time. 
The supply of drinking water is derived from wells and 
from pools in which rain water has collected. The wells 
are very seldom cleaned and no precautions are taken to keep 
the pools pure, cattle being allowed to drink from them and 
clothes being washed at the same place. 

Maps based on reconnaissance surveys made between 
1891 and 1893 have been published by the Survey Depart- 
ment on the 16 mile, 8 mile, and 4 mile scales. Triangula- 
tion connected with the great Indus Series was extended 
into Las Bela between 1896 and 1898. 
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This nidbat extends in a north-easterly direction from 
the shore of Sonmiani Bay. According to the State author- 
ities the north-eastern boundary is a line running north from 
Kila, but it is doubtful if the real boundary goes beyond Lang 
Loharani since the Bandijas, who belong to the Levy Tracts, 
end here. If, therefore, revenue is taken further north-east 
than Lang Lohar&ni, this appears to be done by encroachment 
on the Levy Tracts. Its southern and eastern sides are skirt- 
ed by the Hab river ; the Miani nidbat lies on the north. 
The northern boundary follows the Fab Range to the Amiri 
pass whence it strikes across the low hills to Lak Bidok. 

The Hab valley covers the southern and eastern parts 
of the nidbat and is traversed by a good many hill torrents 
from the Fab hills ; on the north and west are hills which 
widen out as they approach the coast and are for the most 
part barren and uninviting. 

The Bab is the only range of importance. It is crossed 
by the Koraro, Paboni, Haji Lakar, Amiri, and Bidok passes/ 
The Paboni and the Bidok are the only ones which are easily 
traversable by loaded animals. 

The Hab, rising at the northern end of the Pab hills in 
the Jhalawan country, divides the nidbat from British terri- 
tory. It receives a number of hill torrents from the direction 
of the Pab hills, the chief of which are the Balra and Ivoraro. 
The Bagar enters the sea on the west from the same range. 

On the north, the soil is composed of flat clay 4i pat ” 
mingled here and there with shingle. This portion affords 
abundant pasturage to cattle. The southern portion near 
the Hab is sandy. The skirts of the Pab Range are stony 
and unlit for cultivation. 
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Generally the climate is good* The summer is not kab nadi 
excessively hot owing to the prevalence of the sea breeze. 

In short, the general characteristics are those of Karachi* 

The Bela road crosses the Hab river opposite Hab chauki, 
the headquarters of the nidbat . Another track runs parallel 
with the Hab river from Gaddmi and Kund to Lang Loha- 
r&ni. The road from the Paboni pass crosses the Hab river 
at S&kuran. There is another crossing of the Hab at Berat 
or Sehani. 

As has already been stated, the north-eastern portion History and 
9 archaeology, 

of the niahat appears to have been gradually absorbed from 

the Levy Tracts. The number of Riimi tombs in the nidbat 

is remarkable. They are situated over Hab chauki, at 

Baw&ni near Ghatik, at Muali and at Kund. There is a 

remarkable stone known as Rahuwari Rohi standing at Pania 

near Sakuran. It is 18 feet high and the base measurements 

are 18 inches by 4 inches. Locally, tradition affirms that 

it marks the resting place of a chief, and others allege that 

it is a boundary stone. It is a curious fact that A1 IdrisP 

mentions a district called Rahiin which was dependent on 

Mansxira, i.e. Sind, and lay between Kech and Armail, i.e. Bela. 

The nidbat is in charge of a ndib with a rnunshi and Administer*-, 
a party of 5 Fauj Ldsi and 4 fasli sepoys. 

Transit dues are levied at Sehani, Sakuran, Hab Nadi 
post and Lang Loharani. One rnunshi , with a sepoy is 
stationed at each of these places. Levies belonging to the 
establishment maintained the British Government for the 
Levy Tracts are stationed at thdna Kund, Lang Loharani 
and Hasan Pir. They are under the Levy Inspector whose 
headquarters are at Ivila. The Levy Inspector assists the 
ndib in preserving the peace. 

The population of the nidbat may be estimated at Population, 
about 4,200 persons and consists of Sheikhs, Gadors, Motaks, 

Waoras, Gujars, Shahpats, Bandfjas and Kurds. The 
fishermen of Gad&ni and the coast are known as Pad is. The 

'*JEUiot’s History of India, Yol. I, page 80. 
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Gugal (bdellium), kahu (olive), khor (Acacia Arabica), and 
thor ( cactus ) are scattered here and there on their slopes. 

The Kharari river, also known as the Kanrach river, Bivers. 
traverses the nidbat throughout, running from north to 
south. Near Dhudhar, it bends westward and breaks through 
the Mor hills into Uthal. It has a small stream of perennial 
water. It is joined by numerous torrents from the hills on 
either ' hand. The banks are thickly grown with tamarisk, 
dwarf-palm and bdr. 

The soil is light, consisting of sandy loam. In the few Soil, 
places where cultivation is possible, it is said to be produc- 
tive. Near the Kih&r hill, in the Mor Range, lead and anti- 
mony are said to be found in small quantities. 

Sind ibex (, sara ) and wild sheep (gadh) are to be found Fauna, 
in the hills and also a few leopards and bears. Fig are also 
found on the banks of the KMrari stream. Partridges are 
not uncommon. 

Lying as it does at an altitude of from 1,900 to 2,430 Climate, 
feet above sea-level, the climate of Kanrach is the most 
pleasant in the State. The rainfall generally takes place in 
the summer months but is somewhat scanty. The general 
health is good. 

The usual road to Kanr&ch is that from Bela via Pfr 
Kunana. Traversing the Kanr&ch and Windar valleys this 
road eventually leads over the Paboni pass to Karachi. 

Lightly laden camels can cross the Kihar pass to Uthal. 

The track to the same place through the bed of the Kharari 
river is bad. On the north, a bad road leads to Wad via 
Sham Kh&rari. All the passes over the Pab on the east, the 
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s the site of an ancient town at Kanrach Kot and 

i presence and that of old fcdrezes it appears that in 
dmes the valley was one of importance and had much 
ion. 

i&ib with six sepoys is stationed at the thdna near 
ad has charge of all administrative arrangements, 
dues are collected by him on exports of dwarf-palm 
■nd wool from the nidbat and on caravans travelling 
ad to Karachi by this route. 

- population of Kanrach may be estimated at about 
■rsons. On the north of the nidbat there are a few 
i Men gals. The. remainder consist entirely of Jamots 
j 7 known as Jarm Jamots. The Mengals speak Brahui 
Jamots Jadgali. The majority are graziers and 
in the transport of dwarf-palm to Sind for sale. There 
ermanent villages and only two mud houses exist at 
[quarters of the nidbat. 

■ on ly places at which there is cultivation are Karez 
•• There is permanent irrigation from a kdrez at 
er plaee, but owing to the neglected condition of the 
3 supply, of water is decreasing. Cultivation, there- 
b at Kdrez and Kar depends on flood-water. The 
kdriz was opened up on the site of an old one by 
Khiin. This Mm made great efforts to improve 
m by supplying the Jamots with bullocks and agri- 
rnplements, but the scheme was abandoned on his 
There are 12 other old kdrezes in the nidbat which, 
l out, would afford scope for large cultivation, 
crops ar ejudri, nixing and mustard (sarih). This 
ly nidbat in whieh wheat is principally cultivated 
* of good quality. In the time of Jam Ali JThfin, 
mat was cultivated at XSrfe whieh was f.W 



in every twenty steep or goats, but owing to a succession of kanrach 
y tears of drought it has now been abandoned. niabat. 

t This sub-division forms the most easterly part of the x-evy 
L as Bela State. It is bounded on the north by the M&ri * liACIS ' 
and Jamb lira valleys in Jhalaw&n, on the east by Sind, on aspects, 
the south by the Hab Nadi niabat , on the west by the Pab 
hills, and part of the Jhalawan country. 

The country is almost entirely hilly with practically no Hills, 
intervening valleys as in other mountainous tracts of Balu- 
chistan. The principal hill ranges are the Turthar, which 
traverses the whole length of the Levy Tracts from north to 
south, and the Pab Range which separates the sub-division 
from the Kanr&ch niabat on the west. The Kirthar Range 
has several offshoots which are locally known by different 
names. The principal of these are the Andhar (4,042), 

L&kh&n (3,488), Hamldg, Bhedor (3,320) Khudo and Mol* 

Patches of rain cultivation exist on the Bhedor, Hamleg, 

Andhar and Lakhan. The vegetation on the hills consists 
of tkofiar , jdl y kakur , gugat or gugir, wild 6eV, hirir , lai 
and dwarf-palm, the last named being most abundant. The 
indigo plant grows in the Bhedor hills. 

The Hab is the principal river draining the district. It Pavers . 
has several tributaries, the chief of which are Sarhani, Lohi, 

Bahlor, Dureji, Led&ni and Mohidan on the east ; and S&runa, 

S&mofci, Wdra Hab, Mendhiari, Babra, Kur&ro and Paboni 
on the west. The water is not utilised for cultivation owing 
to difficulties of carrying river water to the fields which lie 
on a higher level. 

The soil is a sandy loam and in some parts consists of a Soil, 
rich clay, with an intermixture of gravel. The former is 
preferred for judri crops, while the latter is considered suit- 
able for wheat cultivation. 

In the hills are to be found wild goat, wild sheep, and Fauna, 
an occasional leopard and bear, and on the lower levels wolves, 
hyenas, deer, pig and hare. Snakes are plentiful. Black 
partridges, bustard and water fowl are also met with. 
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Owing to its situation at a higher level, the climate 
the Levy Tracts is milder than that of the nidhats lyinjg 
nearer the sea coast. Most of the rain fall is received in 
July, August and September, but some rain falls also in 
January and February. The most prevalent winds are those 
blowing from the north and the west. 

The main route which traverses the district is the 
Path&ni Wat. This route enters the Levy Tracts at Lak 
Phusi from the north and goes to Karachi along the banks 
of the Hab river, water from which is available at all stages 
throughout the year. The other important route passing 
through the tract is the Rohan Wat which, crossing the Wera 
Hab and the Babra streams, joins the Pathani Wat near 
Lohar&ni Lang. A track which comes from the direction of 
Wad and crossing the Trepori and the Musefari passes goes 
to Tando Rahim Khan via Kotiro is also an important route 
much followed by Brahui migrants to Sind. Other routes 
are the one leading from Kanrach over the Baror and Kurah 
passes and via Dureji to Sind, and the track which starts from 
Shah Bilawal and goes via Hinidan over the Rat ha hills to 
Nagar Tatta in Sind. There are several other foot-paths 
traversing the Levy Tracts which are well known to the local 
tribesmen. 

The Chlmttas, the most important tribe, claim descent 
from the Sind Siimras, who were driven out by Allauddfn, 
Emperor of Delhi, in 1315. From documents in their 
possession, they appear to have originally had possession of 
the Sohrgaz lands near Kudar, but like the rest of the Jats 
they were driven southwards by the gradual pressure of the 
Bnihuis from the north. They hold sari acts from the Khan 
of Kalat, Nasfr Khan, exempting them from sung. Until 
late years they were essentially a pastoral tribe and appeared 
to have cared little for cultivation. 

The Chhuttas and their country came into prominence 
about 1872 to 1875, when they created disturbances on the 
Sind Las Bela frontier, which was controlled by a police force 
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ot,4Umen. At this time the British Political Agent had 
been withdrawn from Kalat owing to the suspension, for a time, 
oi political relations between the British Government and the 
Kalat State ; the Jam of Las Bela was a political prisoner in 
India ; and there was no con 
border to afford redress. 
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stituted authority beyond the 
In view of these circumstances, the 
Government of India considered the strengthening of the 
frontier administration necessary, and at the recommendation 
of the Commissioner in Sind, increased the strength of the 
frontier police, in 1875, from 40 to 140 which was distribut- 
ed in several posts in Sind along the frontier. The chief 
duty of the men consisted in the prevention of plundering 
and petty thefts and the maintenance of peace and order 
along the British frontier. They also had authority to cross 
the border, if necessary, while in hot pursuit of offenders. 
Conditions beyond the frontier, however, changed in course 
of time. The Kalat Agency was re-established, friendly 
relations were restored with Kalat, the Jam was reinstated in 
his chiefship, and the Baluchistan Agency was established on 
its present footing. All these circumstances combined to 
incline the Government of India in favour of a change in the 
system of settlement of frontier cases, which at this time were 
settled by the police in direct communication with the tribes 
concerned. The police was then under the Commissioner in 
Sind, while the political management of the tribes, whose 
depredations they were intended to counteract, rested with 
the Governor-Generars Agent in Baluchistan. This system 
gave rise to delay in the settlement of cases and to mis- 
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The money was utilized in subsidising the Chhuttjas-, 
the Bandijas, the Khitiranis, and the Jamal is through tihe 
Jain of Las Bdla in proportion to the responsibility incurred 
by each tribe; and their respective headmen were made 
responsible for the good conduct of the members of their 
tribes, and made liable to restore or make restitution for any 
property carried off by them. As, however, the petty 
sardars on the Sind border had no means of enforcing the 
authority over their tribesmen for the redress of injuries 
committed, it was considered necessary to establish posts of 
each tribe within its jurisdiction to enable the chiefs to 
coerce unruly and refractory individuals. The responsible 
authority in each tribe was vested with powers to enforce 
restitution of stolen property or the payment of its equi- 
valent, to make redress for injury and to arrest offenders and 
bring them before the Political Agent for enquiry and punish- 
ment. The police authorities in Sind were instructed to 
refer complaints against any of the tribesmen to the Political 
Agent, whose headquarters were at Karachi. 

Levy posts were accordingly located at Kand, Kfla, 
Narnan, Dureji, Dinga, Diwana, Hirndan, Loki, Lak Zabra, 
Lak Rob 31, Lak Phiisi, and Lak Grarra. 

In 1891, however, fresh troubles broke out owing to 
difference between S&hib Khan Chhutta and his cousin, 
Nausherwan, brought about by the intrigues of one AH 
Muhammad of the Karachi Police, as well as to grazing 
taxes imposed on both sides of the border and to the 
efforts made by the Jam’s officials to recover the dues 
from those happening to graze their animals in the territory 
of the Jam. Sahib Khan was removed from the surd&ri 
of the Chhutta tribe to reside in the Rhula Khan thdna in 
Sind, and All Muhammad, Inspector of the Sind Frontie 
Police, and Nausherwan Chhutta, Inspector of the Levies, 
were removed from their appointments. The Jam also agreed 
to abstain from detaining cattle impounded by bis levies 
pending recovery of grazing dues from their owners, and 
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to submit bis claims for such dues through the Political 
Agent. In 1893, the Khidranis failed to hand o\er some 
offenders wanted by the Sind Police and their allowances 
were withdrawn in 1895. They were replaced by Bela 
sepoys, who appear to have remained there till the beginning 
of 1898 when Major Tighe visited the Levy Tracts. The 
allowances were then restored to the Khidranis on their 
giving undertakings for good conduct. A redistribution of 
the posts was also made, but this was subsequently found 
unsuitable and again changed from the 1st of April 1901. 
After the removal of Nausherwan Ghhutta from the Inspec- 
torship of Levies, no Inspector was maintained, the levies 
being managed by Ris&ldars and Jemadars, etc., drawn from 
the principal tribes. In 1893, however, J&m Ali Khan III 
undertook to exercise a closer supervision on the levies by 
placing them under the immediate control of an Inspector. 
The Jam of Las Bela also undertook to construct huts for 
the accommodation of levies and his right to levy sung 
south of the Khidrani posts was recognised, a similar right 
in the Ghhutta country having been secured to him by Sir 
Robert Sandeman in 1890. 

The Jam’s revenue from the Levy Tracts during the 
three years ending 1897, amounted to Rs. 7,060 which 
was made up of: transit dues Rs. 3,610, grazing tax and 
cattle pounds Rs. 242 and court fees and fines, etc., Rs. 3,208. 

The levies are still managed by an Inspector who works 
under the orders of the J&m. The men are drawn from the 
same tribes as originally sanctioned with slight modifications 
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In the numbers. The following statement shows their distri- 
bution in March 1907:— 
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Tribes, etc., in whose 
favour the’service 
is sanctioned. 


Post at which the men 
are stationed, 


Camel 

sowar, 


1. Kil a, Headquai 

. ters. 

2. Loharani 


3. Hasan Pir 


4. Hab(Kund) 


ii. Chhuttas 


1. Dureji, Ileadquar- 1 

ters. 

2. Dinga ... ... 


4. Hinidiln 


5. Ladav 


Khidrdni and Ja- 1. Ivotiro, Headquar 
mail. ters. 

2. Loi 


3. Lak Garra 


4. Lak Roll el 


5. Lak Phils i 


Kil a, Headquarters X' 


v. Assistant Politi- 
cal Agent, Ka- 


The population in 1901 numbered about 3.383 persons 
of whom about 1,884 were males and 1,499 females. The 
principal tribes included Chhuttas 1,564, Bandfjas 534, 
Banjas 165, Bind 506, other Baloch 331, and 111 Hindus. 
Owing to scarcity prevailing at the time of the census, about 

* Jemad&r. t Inspector. 
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LAND REVENUE . 


two-thirds of the inhabitants had left their homes for Sind levy 
in search of employment. In an average prosperous season. TUAG1S * 
when the tribesmen migrating to Sind during periods of 
drought return to their homes, the population probably 
numbers from 8,000 to 9,000 persons. 

Owing to the difficulties of irrigation due to the Agriculture, 
situation of arable land on a higher level than the beds of the 
rivers and hill torrents that traverse the country, and the 
consequent dependence of cultivation on local rainfall which 
is very scanty, cultivation is carried on to a very limited 
extent so that only about 5 per cent, of the population is 
engaged in agriculture, the rest being flock-owners. 

The area at present (1,904) under cultivation is situated 
around Dinga, Hinldan 9 xAmiri, Larao, Dfwana, Kotiro, Lohi, 

Lak Garra, Lak Rohdl, and Lak Phusi. This, however, ■ 

represents only about one-third of the total cultivable area, 
the remainder of which is now lying waste. The principal 
tribes engaged in agriculture are the B&rij&s and the Jamalis ; 
the Chhuttas and Bandijas have also begun to interest them- 
selves in cultivation. 

The principal crop is ju&ri ; wheat is also sown in small 

quantities in Lohi and Diwana circles* The subsidiary crops ; 

are mung , and sweet and musk melons. Mustard and 

sesamum are also grown in some places and the indigo plant 

of wild growth occurs in the Bhedor hills. 

Goats ... 66,000 The live-stock consists of sheep and 

runiols **“ 4 1 570 goats, camels, cows, bullocks, buffa- 

Gows and l)ul- } oes horses and donkeys, and their 

locks ... % 

Donkeys ... 550 estimated numbers, in 1904, are given 

Horses' ... 200 . ^ . 

Buffaloes ... 200 m the margin. 

No revenue is levied in the Levy Tracts by the Jam Land 
, v i. t.. -x a o.nfk revenue. 
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country. In addition to this, tne Jbarijas levy one-sixtn ox tne 
produce from their Jamali cultivators as far as Sham Dureji, 
while, according to the decision passed in 1903 by the 
S&nxna j jirgm the headmen of the Chhutta tribe has been 
given the right of levying land revenue at one-fourth from 
the Chhutta cultivators round Sator and Wera Hah. 

The rent rates in the Levy Tracts are different from 
those obtaining elsewhere in the State. When the landlord 
provides bullocks, seed and the tenants’ food, the tenant 
receives one-fourth of the produce, but when the tenant 
provides seed and bullocks as well as labour for repairing 
embankments, etc., he receives five-sixths. When, however, 
the tenant provides only labour, his share is calculated at 
one-fourth, after deducting a share for the bullocks and the 
seed. The tenant’s share amounts to two-thirds when he 
supplies labour and bullocks, and three-fourths when he 
provides all the requisites of cultivation. 

The tenants are mostly temporary and can be ejected on 
settlement of their accounts for the standing crops, but such 
tenants as construct and repair embankments at their own 
cost, acquire occupancy rights and are not liable to eject- 
ment. 

This nidbat lies to the south of the TJthal nidbat and 
between the Pab Range on the east and south and the sea on 
the west. All boundaries But the northern are well defined. 
Roughly, the latter follows the Ph&fc. river towards Sheikh raj 
from near which place it runs due east to the M or Range, 
leaving Buhar and Drigo in the Uthal nidbat The line 
then takes a turn due north along the Mor hills enclosing 
the Windar valley, but how much of that valley lies in the 
Miani nidbat before the line crosses to the Pab has never 
been precisely determined. 

Only a small area near Band Windar is flat and under 
cultivation. The rest of the nidbat consists of sandy plains 
with bare bleak hills and the stony valley of the Windar 
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intersecting them. Some tamarisk trees surround the 
Siranda lake and Jand (Prosopis spicigera) known in Bela 
as Kando is not uncommon. 

The low extremity of the Mor hills, 1,742 feet high, is Hills* 
included in the nidbat, while the western declivities of the 
Pab hills rising to 3,823 feet near Shah Bilawal form the 
boundary on the west. 

The only large stream in the nidbat is the Windar, on Rivers, 
the floods of which depends the best cultivated part of the 
nidbat . It has no perennial flow. The gradual silting of 
its mouth has destroyed the anchorage at Miani. 

Among minor torrents may be mentioned the Wingoi, 

Mendhiari, Mohbar and Chabeehi, known at its mouth as the 
Kharari. 

The soil is generally sandy and unproductive. Near Soil. 

Bala, there is clay pat which alone is good for cultivation. 

The climate is generally good, the sea breeze tempering Climate, 
the intensity of the heat. The village of Mi&ni is damp and 
dirty and there is a good deal of sickness. An epidemic of 
plague occurred here in 1902 and 1904. 

The main Bela road passes along the west of the tract. Commumca* 
The principal camel tracks are those leading from Miani to t510ns# 

Liari via Dam and to Shah Bilawal via Band Windar. 

Another track takes off from Naka Kharari to Naka Paboni 
and there is a short cut to Uthal via thdna Windar. 

Local tradition points to Bala on the east of Miani as History and 
the former headquarters of the nidbat It was known as arctook> »y’ 
Kot Bala and contains signs of antiquity in the form of large 
burned bricks and pottery among its ruins. There are also 
signs of ancient buildings at Shordan on the Mohbar stream. 

Kuni tombs are found in the north of the nidbat near Bala 
and also at Mendhiari. Miran Pir and Shah Jamal are two 
shrines on the south-east of Miani which are much visited 
by the people of that place. Shah Bilawal and Lahut and 
the places connected with the story of Sassi and Punmxn 
have been described in the earlier part of this work* 
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Two nails are stationed in the nidhat, one for general 
business and the other for revenue work who also disposes of 
cases connected with land in the Hab Nadi nidhat The rest 
of the nidbat staff consists of a munshi , a modi, a patw&ri 
and a party of live Fauj Ldsi and six Fasli sepoys. Transit 
dues are levied at Miani, Dam, Naka Kharari, Mlrwari, and 
Naka Paboni. Naka Kharari is the chief post and two mun- 
skis, two madia, ten Fauj Ldsi and four Fasli sepoys are 
stationed there. Sepoys are stationed at Meran War! 
chcmki and Haji Dakar to intercept persons who have escaped 
payment. 

The dues collected at Dam include those on imports 
and exports by sea. 

The fishing contract for the portion of the coast from 
W&gori near Lak Bidok to the Hingol river was let, in 1901, 
for Rs. 6,600 for the two years. 

The population may be estimated at about 9,000 souls. 
The Gadras, as in the ease of other nidhats , constitute the 
chief part of the population and number about 1,500. The 
indigenous tribes are Burras, whose numbers may be estimat- 
ed at about 978, Dodas about 296, Bdkhras 276, Angarias 
1,364, Mondras 989, Jamots 200, Bapras 192, Wachhams 127 
and Surs 343. 

The J&mots hold the hilly part of the nidhat and the 
Windar valley, and the B&khras the hills round the Pusht&b 
and Tara Dreh. In the northern part of Bala and the coun- 
try round N&ka Paboni reside the Burras and near Naka 
Kharari are the Mondras. The Wachhanis occupy the coast 
and most of the Surs live in M4ndhi&ri and Dodas in the same 
place and also in Bala. The Angaria are found on the out- 
skirts of the Siranda lake. There is a constant stream of 
pilgrims passing through Miani en route to Hinglaj in the 
cold weather, / ^-v 

Flood irrigation takes place principally from the Win- 
dar at Bala. Here one Sahib, Burra, constructed a dam about 
1857 and by this cultivation has been gradually increased. 
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Bala contains some permanent houses and two shops. The 
only other village where there is much cultivation is Chhor 
in its vicinity. 

There are 20 villages on the revenue rolls. The revenue 
is taken at one-third of the produce. Revenue-free grants 
are small and are held chiefly by Dodas, Burras, Ang&rias and 
Mondras. The village of Kathor, in which live relations of 
the Jam, is entirely revenue-free, but is said to be liable to 
payment of half the produce of the judri stalks. 

The crops are judri and mustard, a little bdjar and 
mung are also grown. Horned cattle are raised ; goats 
are scarce, and a fair number of camels are also to be 
had, 

Miami is the only centre of trade and details of its Trad© and 
character have been given in the article on that place. 

There is some export of firewood from the lower slopes 
of the Pab hills. 

The Bakhra women, like the Angaria, make mari (a 
coarse kind of saddle bag) and jowdls (grain bags) in the 
dari stitch, but they are not so expert as the latter. The 
Bakhras also do the shell work which has been described 
under Industries in Chapter II. 

Miani or Sonmiani is a small town standing on 
east shore of an extensive backwater known as the Mi&ni 
Hor, and lies between 25° 2 o' N., and 66° 34' E., and has a 
population of 3,166 souls. The entrance to the back water 
or creek is nearly two miles wide, but the deep channel close 
to the eastern bank is quite narrow. It has seven fathoms 
of water in places, but the bar at the entrance has only Tj 
fathoms at low water. Outside the entrance, a shoal flat 
extends for nearly 2b miles, and between its eastern point 
and the town is another flat formed by the discharge of the 
flood water of the Windar river. No European vessels have 
been known to enter the creek. The largest native crafts 
are of about 30 tons burden, and, owing to the extension of 
the shoals caused by the Windar near the town, now generally 
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lie off tbe little fishing village situated 2| miles north-west 
of Miani and known as Dam. 

The town consists of about 400 houses, including Dam. 
Owing to the amount of salt in the soil they are usually 
made of wattle and daub. Like other villages in Las Bela, they 
are provided with windsails. The bazar contains 40 shops. 
The water-supply in the neighbouring wells, which are dug 
in the sand, is brackish, but fairly good water can be obtained 
at the time of floods in the Hiranda lake three miles distant. 

The name Miani, as it is now generally called, or Son- 
miani, is said to be derived from Son, tbe name of a woman 
and Mohani meaning fisher-woman. In former days it was 
a place of considerable importance and much of the trade 
from Central Asia, which is now carried to Karachi by the 
railway, made its way through Kalat to the coast at Miani. 
Local authorities assert that in Miani’s palmy days, 500 boats 
were engaged in fishing and 250 large native crafts in the 
carrying trade to Muskat, Karachi, Bombay and elsewhere. 
Bear! oysters were found in the bay. About the year 1805, 
the Joasmi pirates of K&s-ul-Khfma, known as Uttumi, 
sacked and burned the town and Mi&ni has never recovered. 
An ancient cannon, five feet long, which is said to have been 
brought from Bala Kot, now lies half buried in sand in the 
western part of tbe town. 

So important was Miani considered at the time of the 
first Afghan War that a British Agent, Lieutenant Gordon, 
was stationed here in 1840-1. On the construction of the 
Indo-European Telegraph line, a large bungalow was built 
by the Telegraph Department, which has since been pur- 
chased by the State and converted into a furnished rest- 
house. 

The population of Mutni consists of Hindus, Khojas, 
Gadras and Mohanas or fishermen. Of these, the resident 
Hindus may he estimated at about 650 and the fishermen 
at 516. A few artisans, carpenters, jewellers, etc., reside in 
the place, A branch post-office was opened here in 1907. 
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About two miles west of the town is the fishing village of 
Dam. Here all the fish which are caught in the neighbour- 
hood, are brought, salted and cleaned. The place consists 
only of a few temporary huts of matting and the stench rising 
from the fish-curing operations is abominable. There are 
seventy small fishing boats (horct), thirty~tw T o larger fishing- 
smacks ( hatSl ), and one large native carrying craft ( dangi ) 
belonging to the place. Some fifteen or twenty fishing- 
smacks also come from Karachi and other places for the 
fishing season. Oysters are found in small quantities in the 
mangrove swamps near Dam and a few are exported to 
Karachi. 

Some figures regarding the former trade of the port have 
been given in the section on Trade- At present the exports 
are confined almost entirely to dried fish, dried fish bladders 
in which the trade is wholesale, and to mustard seed. As in 
other places, rice and cloth are the principal imports. 

This great bay extends from Ras Mu&ri (Cape Monz) on 
the west, to the eastern Hala or Hara Range. From Cape 
Monz the coast line runs in a general north by east direction 
for 19 miles witb a succession of rocky points and little bays ; 
it thence turns north-west, and west by south, the sandhills 
being covered with brushwood. North of the bay, the Las 
Bela plain recedes gradually from the coast, enclosed on the 
east by the Fab and Mor hills, and on the west by the Hala 
or Hara Range. Opposite the Hab river, on the east of the 
bay, stands Churno island consisting of precipitous light 
coloured hills, rising to a peak of 580 feet high. There is 
an anchorage in 5 fathoms, 2 cables of shore with the high 
part of the island bearing south-west. At the mouth of the 
Hab, lies Kund where some fishing takes place in the cold 
weather. It is not, however, a permanent settlement. Along 
the east of the bay, the shore is at first low, but at Gad&ni 
rises a detached square rocky hill 298 feet high. On the 
northern side of this hill lies the little fishing village of 
Grad&ni, containing about a hundred mat huts and affording 
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employment to some forty fishing boats. From the entrance 
to Miani or Sonmiani harbour, the western coast of the bay 
continues low with sand hillocks and tufts of grass. Behind 
are swamps and creeks. Fish are caught in the bay, but not 
in such large quantities as further westward beyond the 
Hingol. 

The Ormara niabat consists of a narrow strip of coast 
line extending westward along the Arabian Sea from the 
Hingol river up to the Kaimat inlet (locally known as 
Kalmat Hor). Its total length is 85 miles and its average 
breadth about 20 miles. The boundaries have never been 
defined, but the Jam’s authority appears to extend along the 
southern slope of the Taloi Range. At either end of this 
range, the boundary dips south-eastward and south-westward 
on the east to include the Hinglaj hills and on the west 
along the foot of the hills to Kalmat. The county between 
the Basol river and the Kalmat inlet is known as Griaban 
Rdg and is now in dispute between the Las Bela State and the 
Makran administration. In 1890, the dispute appeared to 
have been brought to Sir Robert Sandeman’s notice who 
asked the J&m, pending a final decision, to adhere to the 
Basol river as the boundary. This, however, does not appear 
to have been done, and the Jam exercises certain rights of pos- 
session in the neighbourhood of* Kalmat. The western part 
of the nidhai lying below the Taloi Range is sandy and little 
cultivated. It is backed by a confused mass of clay hills 
called Shur, The eastern part, between the Hingol and the 
Maneji rivers, is hilly, dry and barren. Compared with 
other nidbats of the Las Bela State, Orm&ra is the least pro- 
ductive. Its interest, as well as its chief source of revenue, 
lies in the fishing industries of the coast, of which the centres 
are Hingol, Banda, Grm&ra, Basol, and the eastern portion 
of Kalmat. ' , 

There are four well defined ranges of hills in the rtidbaL 
The roost easterly of these is the Mi&ni Range whose highest 
peak, Jebel Hingl&j, is 3,725 feet. Locally, the portion 
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known as Hatlii or Mazaru, north of Kanrach, the Sham obmara 
above the estuary of the Hingol, and the Buzi Lak which 
crosses the arm connecting the mass of high land over R&s 
Mm lan known as Batt, with the main range are the best 
known. The summit of Batt has several springs and some 
cultivation upon it. Acacia trees are not uncommon on it. 

Has Malan, the Malana of Arriards account of the voyage of 
Nearkos, is a well-known landmark to the seamen of the coast, 
and, when the north wind blows, appears to form a kind of 
funnel which brings down the wind with such force as to 
cause very rough seas round the headland. The Taloi 
Range rises to 3,022 feet and, as already mentioned, separates 
the nidbat from Makr&n. 

The Orm&ra hill is a peninsula of the shape of a hammer- 
head, projecting about six miles outside the general line of 
the coast to which it is joined by a sandy isthmus about 1^ 
miles wide. The highest point is 1,556 feet, and it has a 
gentle slope to the eastward and southward. It is difficult of 
access and affords a refuge to many Sind ibex and some Urial, 
locally known as gurand (mountain sheep). On the south- 
west is a little spring of fresh water. The face of the pro- 
montory is miles long and its greatest breadth 2 miles. 

Between Qrmara and the Basol river lies a range of low 
hills rising to 1,048 feet, of which the south-east point is Has 
Sakani and the south-west point Has Basol. It continues 
for about 10 miles, one of the principal masses being known 
as Kamgar. Wolves and hyenas are common in the Malan 
hills, especially round Hinglaj. The Sind ibex and mountain 
sheep are also met with and afford excellent sport. Agor is a 
convenient centre from which shooting expeditions can be 
made. Fish are very plentiful and are caught all along the 
coast. A full account of the fishing industry has been given 
in Chapter II. 

There are creeks at the mouth of the Hingol and Basol Rivers 
rivers. The Hingol creek can be entered by a boat drawing 
6 feet of water at high tide. The river bed is nearly dry, but 
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contains permanent flood water which, however, is only 
obtainable at a distance from the coast. There are quick- 
sands here and there. The Basol creek lies about 2 miles 
north-west of Ras Basol ; near its mouth the land is swampy 
and low. The Maneji is the only large local stream. It 
rises between the Gurangati and Malan ranges and runs in 
a south-westerly direction skirting the Mai tin range on the 
north. Near the coast, it is joined by the Gorad and Each — 
two streams from the T&loi hills — and takes a turn to the 
southward before falling into the sea through a shallow 
creek. It has no permanent supply of water. There is good 
duck shooting in the Each in the cold weather. The Sarbatt 
or Khor Batt is another torrent which has cut a gorge through 
the mountain of the same name and has a salt wate* lagoon 
with a sandy bar between it and the sea. 

The soil is sandy and unproductive. The only crops, 
judri and mung , do not acquire any size. 

There are salt pans at Daband whence comes the supply 
for the fish-curing operations at the Or mar a village. Salt is 
also gathered after heavy rain from the Rap plain between 
Hado and Ormara village. 

The climate of the Makr&n coast is intermediate, between 
that of the Persian Gulf and India. At Orrnara, the influence 
of the south-west monsoon is distinctly felt and the heavy 
swell which it causes puts a stop to nearly all traffic in native 
craft. The temperature at Ormfci is cooler in summer 
than further west. The effects of the shamdL or north-west 
wind are felt for about seven months in the year. In the 
winter, the ndski, a strong breeze from the north-east, accom- 
panied by dust and haze, sometimes blows off shore and is 
much dreaded by the fisher-folk. The rainfall is small and 
occurs generally in July and August. There are also falls in 
December and January. 

There are no made roads. The principal tracks are 
from Orm&ra to Liari and Karachi via the Buzi pass and 
Kanrach and the path frbrn Ormara to Pasni through Ivande 



Lak and round the north of Kalmat Hor. Another bad track 
leads from Ormara to Kolwa through the catchment area of 
the Basol river bed. All these tracks are liable to interrup- 
tion by floods in the rivers of the nidbat* 

The Indo-European Telegraph line extends throughout 
the length of the nidbat , and there is a telegraph office at 
Ormara/ 

A ndib lives at Ormara village. Bis establishment con- Administra- 
sists of a muushiy a modi . 10 Fauj Last and 4 nidbat sepoys. tl0n ‘ 

The population of the Ormara nidbat may he estimated Population, 
at about 6,400 souls. The Bangurs are the most numerous, 
amounting to some 2,014. The Meds or fisher-folk of >[4 

Ormara proper number 1,689. The Baloeh, who take to fishing, ^ 

only act as assistants and never get the command of boats. 

Hence they are known as padis or land lubbers. The other 
tribes residing in the nidbat are the Sheikh Ahmadi, Khiird, 

Sajdi, Bizanjau and Darazai. The Bizanjaus are known as 
Basoli, Gordai or Batti, according to the locality in which 
they live. 

The Hindus and Khojas number only 30 and 85. respec- 
tively, and are to be found in Ormara village only. There is •; 

one shop kept bv a Hindu at Kund near Hingol Bandar. 

As already stated, this nidbat is the least fertile in Las Land. 

Bela. The whole cultivation, such as it is, depends entirely on 

rainfall, and owing to the inferiority of the land, the people ; 

take little interest in agriculture. 

Fishing is the most popular pursuit, after which comes 
flock-owning and the trade in dwarf-palm. I 

The revenue is taken at the rate of one-tenth of the 
produce. , 

There are seven cultivated villages, of which Had is the 
only one that is permanent. The best cultivated are Kande 
Lak, Garoki and Sar Ohish. The cultivating classes consist 
of Sangurs and Bizanjaus. ' 

The vdndo or rabi crops of this nidbat are better than Crops, 
those of the vas or kknrif . Both the vdndo and the vas 
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consist of judri f mung and moth. A little wheat is also 
grown at Garold, Almost all the cultivated villages contain 
some date trees. The best are muz&ti and much trouble is 
taken over their cultivation. 

There is a garden at Chad belonging to a Hindu and 
producing mangoes. 

The agricultural stock consists of goats and camels in 
large numbers, and a few bullocks and sheep. The camel- 
owners are chiefly Sangur, while the Biznnjau, Dag&rzai, 
Sheikh Ahmadi and S&jdi are large goat-owners. 

All the trade of the nidbat is concentrated in Orm&ra 
village. 

The village of Ormara lies on the eastern side of the 
isthmus joining the Ormara headland to the main land. The 
isthmus forms two broad bays, the eastern being known as 
d&m~i-zar (the front face) and the western pdd-i-zar (the 
back face). Ormara east bay is the general anchorage for 
vessels, but anchorage of 3| fathoms is miles distant 
from the village. The bay is open to easterly winds and in 
the monsoon there is a heavy surf. 

The village consists of 25 stone and 475 mat houses and 
its population is 2,505, including 30 Hindus and 85 Khojas, 
the remainder being Sunni Muhammadans. Formerly, the 
site of the town was a little north of its present situation, hut 
owing to constant blowing of the north-western wind it 
suffered considerable damage and the inhabitants moved in 
nearer the hills. The telegraph office, which consists of a 
two-storeyed building and an office, is situated to the west 
of the village. 

The name Ormara is said to be derived from Urmar, son 
of Sharaf-ud-dfn alias Sharkhabiin, son of Qais Abdur Rashid, 
the progenitor of the Afghans. The descendants of this 
Urmar are still living near Pesh&war, and one of them, by 
name Khuda Bakhsh, is believed to have come to the coast 
and settled at the place now called after his tribal name. One 
Khanda Aluq, a descendant of Urmar, is still living at Orm&fa. 
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The Place originally belonged to Kulfifc. It is said in 
Kalat that Nasfr Khfin the Great gave it in dower to his 
daughter, the widow of Jam Ghulam Shah, who afterwards 
marned Jam Mfr Khan I of Bela. Ormara was given hack 
to Kalat when it formed part of the dower of Bfhi Aisha, 
daughter of J&m Ali II and wife of Mehrfib Khan II. It 
was again given back with Uthal to the Jam of Bela when 
Jam Mfr Khan married Bfbi Allahdfni, sister of Khan 
Khudadfid Khan. In Las Bdia, on the other hand, it is said 
that Ormara formed part of Makr&n, half of the revenue 
going to Nasfr Klntn and half to the Giohkis. In the time 
of Muhabbat Khan of Kalat, Jam GhulSm Sh&h assisted him 
in an expedition to Makr&n and afterwards, in the time of 
Nasfr Khan the Great, another expedition took place in which 
Jam Mfr Khan I furnished a contingent. It is variously 
asserted, first, that in return for this, the Gichki share of 
Ormara was first made over to Las Bela and afterwards the 
Khan’s share, and, secondly, that the whole of the revenues 
were made over in the time of Jam Mfr Khan I. There 
are three mosques, oue of which locally known as Jami 
Masjid was built by Jam Mfr Khan. 

The nidbnt building lies in the western part of the 
town. It includes the post office also. 

Water-supply is obtainable from wells, both on the north 
and south of the town. A large masonary tank has been 
built for collecting the surface water as a supply for the 
telegraph officials. 

There are 14 native crafts for transport of merchandise, 
382 koras (fishing boats), and two batSLs (large fishing boats) 
belonging to the place. 

As already mentioned, the majority of the population are 
engaged in the fishing industry or in trade subsidiary to it. 
Tile capitalists engaged in the industry are the Khojas and 
Hindus. These men own the larger crafts ; the Meds are 
the proprietors of smaller fishing crafts (yakd&rs ). Formerly, 
much of the fishing was done from bat Ms, hut now preference 
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is given to the yakcldrs . The fish-curing yards are known as 
basil There are about 20 of them. Exports are chiefly to 
Malabar, Bombay, Karachi, Colombo and Zanzibar. Boats 
also come from Portuguese territory at Daman, north 
of Surat, and take away fresh fish packed in salt. They are 
known as Qaliwdlas and take away chiefly palta , soli and 
gov. Dates are brought from Panjgur and exchanged for 
dried fish. The only other industry is in dwarf-palm, which 
is exported, manufactured and raw, to the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. The Sangurs and Bfzanjaus bring it from the hills. 
A little wool is also exported. Some of the Mods have 
become artisans known as usta* They construct and repair 
boats and larger craft, and some have also learned the art 
of building in Karachi. They are called gundi. Some of 
the Meds are celebrated as steersmen (moabin). They are 
said to have learned the art from Zanzibar, 

Imports consist chiefly of rice, piece-goods and dates 
brought by Arabs from the Persian Grulf. A jemadar of the 
Telegraph Department has recently constructed a small wind- 
mill for grinding grain. Since the erection of the Telegraph 
line and the increase in the fishing industry, Ormara has been 
gradually increasing in importance and affluence. 

The right to the collection of the land revenue of import 
and export dues, salt tax, and a tithe in kind on fish at 
Hingol, Basel, Kalin at and Ormara brings in about Rs. 17,800 
per annum. 

Records exist among the Khojas and Hindus of Miami 
showing that in 1826 A.D. the contract at Ormara was given 
out for Rs, 900 kdshdtti , equivalent to Rs. 675 in British 
currency. In 1828, the contract rose to Rs. 2,000 kdshdnT 
In 1838, Commander Oarless visited Las Bela and reports 
that the lease for th endues at Ormara fetched only Rs. 1,200 
per annum-. At that time, the kdshdni rupee was current in 
Bela and the dues were, therefore, worth only Rs. 750 in 
British currency. By I860, the value of the contract had 
risen considerably, and it was given to a Hindu for Rs. 13,000 
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k&sh&nu This is equivalent to Rs. 4,87 5 per annum in 
British currency. In 1872, the lease fetched Rs. 9,000 
British currency. ' , 

This ni&bat consists of an oblong tract lying to the 
south of Wei pat and west of Uthal, from which ni&bat it is 
separated by the Titian branch of the Porali river. It is 
bounded on the west by the II a] a or Hara Range, but at the 
south-west corner, where the Kara Range turns westwards, a 
corner of the niabat extends as far westward as the Hingol 
river. On the south the nidbat is bounded by the swampy 
tract known as the If or, and the sea. The nidbat consists of 
a level plain stretching from north to south. In the north- 
western corner is a small tamarisk forest. For the rest the 
country is open, sandy, and uninteresting, with little vegeta- 
tion, except between Shell and the Titian river, where the 
grass plains bear a good deal of acacia (babul) jungle. Skirt- 
ing the Hor are continuous sand hills, and mirage is constantly 
prevalent. The general aspect here reminds the traveller of 
the country bordering on the Suez Canal. The shore is low 
and sandy along the coast as far as Riis Kuehli, which is the 
•south-east point of a range of low cliffs, extending along the 
shore, with a detached group of low hills rising from them. 
Westward lies Jebel Cthurab, a small oblong hill which 
appears like an island, and, further on, the rocks known as 
Ohharduk lying close to the shore and appearing higher than 
the coast line. 

The Ha-la Range covers the western side of the ■ nidbat , but 
the boundary does not go further than the skirts of the hills. 

After traversing the Wei pat nidbat, the Portili enters 
the Sheh-Liari nidbat and eventually falls into the sea. Its 
Titian branch has already been mentioned. The only other 
river of importance is the Phor which rises in the Hala hills 
and falls into the sea some ten miles east of Kuehli Bandar. 
It has no permanent supply of water. 

Among hill torrents coming from the Hala Range, may 
be mentioned the Luno and Dabbawari, the Wiehalri which 
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sheh-liari. eventually becomes the Chan* or Charr&ni, the Kh&tia and 
Nakti. 

The soil of the western portion of the nidbat consists 
of clay. Round Sheh, it is lighter and mixed with fluvial 
deposit. At Liari the clay is stiff. The soil of Sheh is 
most fertile. 

Owing to its proximity to sea the climate of Sheh -Liari 
is more equable than that of Welpat and the heat is less 
intense. In the summer, the west wind constantly blows 
across the plain, occasionally with great violence. In the 
winter, the prevailing wind is from the south. 

There are no main roads in the nidbat . Important 
tracts, however, pass through the eastern and southern por- 
tions of the the first leading from Miani or Sonmiani 

to Liari, Sheh and Bela, and the second from the same place 
to Hinglaj and eventually to Orm&ru. Tracks also lead from 
Sheh and Liari to Uthal. The Indo-European Telegraph line 
also traverses the southern end of the nidbat from east to west, 
■history and A reference has been made to Khairo Kofc or Kahfro 

,arUuieoiogj. j D £] ie see tion on History- The ‘nidbat is particularly 

rich in ancient sites, probably owing to its situation on the 
old line of communication between Makran and Sind. One 
■ of these sites is situated at Agor and another at Sapat or 
Kuchli Bandar possibly the Yusli* or Kamhali of the Arab 
U * ' ; historians. To the south of Badho and west of Gagu is said 

V ' to be the site of an ancient town lying near the banks of the 

k' Hor. Local tradition connects this with the Armabela or 

I,?, i Armftel of the Arabs. 

iAdmin^tra- The head ndib of Uthal is also in charge of revenue 
Ef 31 * administration of Sheh and Liari, and naiba are stationed at 

| v* 1 . each of these places. There: are three ih&naa : one at Sheh, 

W['\ the other at Liliri proper, and a third at Kan Barar or Kande- 

Bp w&ri. Each tkdua has a mminhi and several sepoys attached 

to it. The duties of the Kan Barar tkdua are principally 
kF connected with the salt mine in the vicinity. 


Communica- 

tions. 


* See Elliot's History of Lidia, Voi. I, page 54, 
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The population of the ni&bnt may be estimated at about sheh-liabi. 
6,850 persons and consists chiefly of Ang&rias, O-ungas, and * opuUticm. 
Bradias. The Angarias are to be found living, in largest 
numbers, on the west, the Gun gas near the Titian river on 
the east and the Bradias on the south. 

At Liari there are Hindus, Memans or Khojas and 
Gadras. 

Liari is the only permanent village. The greater por- Land, 
tion of the nidbat is under rain-crop cultivation and the land 
in these parts sometimes lies uncultivated for several years. 

There is a little permanent irrigation from the Porali at 
Sheh, and the east of the nidbat is subject to flood irrigation 
from the same river. There are 45 cultivated estates on 
the State registers. The most important are Shell, Hara, 

Eelu, Uhti, Tappo and Phor. The rain-crop areas of the 
west of the nidbat are largely held revenue-free. That 
assessed to revenue, in this part of the nidtmt, usually pays 
one-fourth of the produce as revenue, while in other parts 
the usual rate is one-third. 

The land revenue of the nidbat amounts, on the average, 
to about Es. 16,100 per annum. 

As in other nidbat* the principal crops are ju&ri, mung Crops, 
and sarilu Except at Sheh, there is little dependence on 
the crops, the inhabitants depending on the raising of cattle 
and camels, especially the latter. Large herds of breeding 
camels are kept by the Angarias in the portion of the nidbat 
between Phor and Kan Bar&r. The pilgrims bound for 
Hingl&j are, as a rule, supplied with camels for the journey 
by Angarias who keep their camels at Akh&ra near Karachi 
for this purpose. In the winter, many Baldch bring their 
camels from the hills to feed on the bushes surrounding the 
MiHni Hor or backwater. 

No trade is done except at Li&ri. The Angarias of the Trade and 
district make rugs in the dari stitch known as zlla or zili and in dustry. 
kharars . These have been described elsewhere. They also 
make nose-bags and horse clothing and grain-bags (jowdl ). 
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Liari is situated m a Hat plain very liable to- inunda- 
tion. It contains about 100 houses of mud and wood, has 
a population of about 300 Muhammadans and 200 Hindus, 
and has two mosques and 20 shops. 

The inhabitants are dependent for their water-supply on 
tanks which are filled by the flood water of the Porali. 

The small trade consists chiefly in the retail of cloth 
and food-grains. Gh% wool, and oilseeds are exported. The 
trade generally makes its way by Gagu Bandar on the Miami 
Hor, to and from which it is transported by boat. A few 
artisans live in Liari and some twenty families of Kofis ' .are 
engaged in the manufacture of country cloth. 

This nidbat lies south of Wei pat, east of Sheh-Liari, 
north of Miami and west of Kanrach. 

The northern boundary crosses from the Porali river to 
the Piprani stream near Pfr Tiara ; the western is formed by 
the Por&li and the Titian, a branch of that river, which takes 
off to the eastwards some five miles above iSheh ; the southern 
boundary extends from a point nearly opposite Tappo in Shell- 
Liari, skirting to Drigo and the Wingoi stream. On the east, 
the boundary is formed by the watershed of the Mor hills 
from the Kih&r pass to the Wingoi river. The greater part 
of the niabat consists of a level plain, but like the Welpa^ 
niabat it includes on the east the western slopes of the Mor 
hills. On the west along the banks of the Titian river there 
are jungles of tamarisk and phor trees. The plain slopes 
gradually from 190 feet above sea level to the sea. 

The Mor hills, running from north to south and 
gradually decreasing in height, cover the eastern flank of the 
nidbat It is from the streams and torrents issuing from 
these hills that the niabat receives the flood water necessary 
for its cultivation. The country along its skirts is stony and 
broken. 

The nidbat is bounded on the east by the Porali river 
and its branch, the Titian. The Kullari stream, which rises 
in the Mor hills after leaving Wei pat, becomes the Chakra, 
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dUU , aiier Demg jomea oy me Knantra, continues a course uthat, 
parallel with the Titian with which it eventually amalga- 
mates. The united streams then turn eastwards, and joining 
the Watto, by which name the lower course of the Kharari 
river is known, fall into the Siranda lake. On the north 
of the nidbat, the Chakro is joined by the flood-water of the 
hill torrents known as Waiara, Sukan and Piprani. 

The Kbarari breaks through the Mor hills from Kanraeh 
and it is on the flood-water of this river that Uthal nidhat 
chiefly depends for its irrigation. Its tributaries from the 
Mor hills are the Bamb, Tikari, Dhfrjo and Rahri. On the 
south of the nidbat the Watto river is formed bv the torrents 
known as the Chamasro, Uhabi, and Makoro. 

On the north and south, the soil is somewhat sandy. In Soil, 
the centre of the nidbat , round Uthal, the land is better and 
consists for the most part of a good loam, but it is somewhat 
patchy. Owing to the amount of the silt brought down by 
the rivers it is very productive. 

Uthal is cooler than Welpafc and its climate is considered Climate, 
preferable to that of other localities in the State. 

Fever and pneumonia are also less prevalent and the 
attacks are, as a rule, less severe than elsewhere. 

Uthal lies on the Bela road which traverses the nidbat 
from north to south. There are also tracks leading to Sheh, 

Liari, and Kbarari Naka via Drigo- Another track leads to 
Shah Bilawal via Drigo and the Naran pass. 

The shrines of various holy men are scattered through- History and 

archeology. 

out the nidbat. The most remarkable is that of Saiad Fida 
Husain at Got Chota, west of Uthal. Fir Sawai is also much 
visited by devotees. The Khojas of Uthal hold the shrine of 
Shah Turel, to the south-west of the village of Uthal, in great 
respect. There are the marks of an ancient town known to j 
the people as Kallkot, two miles north-west of the same place. ! 

Nothing is known of its history ; it is covered with pieces of j 
pottery. Sheikhraj was in former days a place of some' 
imDortance. but, owing to the use of the water of the Porali 
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and the Titian higher up the river near Sheh, it has now 
become a mere ruin. 

The administration is earried on by a ndib who is 
assisted by a clerk and two modn or accountants. He has five 
Favj Ldsi and six nidbat sepoys with a jemadar subordinate 
to him. 

Uthal is also the headquarters of the officer known as 
Head ndih , assisted by a patwari and a clerk. 

Transit dues are collected at Uthal by the ndih. 

The population amounts to about 8,600 souls. The 
indigenous tribes are Sheikhs, Burras, Mandras, Sabras, 
Achras, Dodas and Sh&hoks. The servile dependant class of 
Gradras are, as usual, to be found in large numbers. The 
Hindus number 497, all of whom live in the village of 
Uthal. Besides Uthal, the only permanent villages are Got 
Chota and Got Durra. A good many isolated huts are 
situated in the vicinity of Uthal. 

There is no permanently irrigated area. The cultivation 
depends on flood and on rain water, chiefly on the former. 
There is a little well irrigation at Got Chota. The area is 
divided into 25 villages (dhoras or rahhs) for purposes of 
revenue administration. The more important of these are 
Wai&ra, Awra, Kandi&ra, Mukka and Kathor near Uthal, 
and Salarig and Kahew&ri on the south-west. 

The share of the produce which is taken varies from a 
third to a fourth and fifth. In former times, the indigenous 
tribes held a good deal of land revenue-free, but as sales 
have taken place to purchasers other than members of the 
tribe holding the free grant, these have gradually been 
assessed to revenue. With the exception of Kahewari, 
Sal&rig, Kandiara and Mukka, almost all villages contain 
some revenue-free lands. The total land revenue of the 
nidbat averages about Es. 8,800 per annum. 

The principal khaHf or vas crops are judri and rating. 
Mustard (sarih) is the only crop of importance which is 
reaped in the cold weather. Uthal mustard is said to be 
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better chan that grown in Wei pat. Mung obtained from the 
Mor hills is a favourite article. The hi Ilmen sell it at about 
5 seers for the rupee. The nidbai is famous, for its chabar 
grass on which horses thrive particularly well. 

Cows, camels, and bullocks constitute the agricultural 
stock. The number of horses may be estimated at 100, 

After the decay of Sheikh raj, Uthal is said to have been 
founded some 214 years ago by one Murfd, a chief of the 
Burra tribe. A sanad is still extant stating that Jam Dfn&r 
Grunga induced Murid to come down from the hills and 
undertake this enterprise. It is said that the revenue-free 
grants of the Burras and other tribes of Uthal date from 
this period. 

It is a collection of some 250 houses standing in an 
open plain and built of mud and wood. The population is 
1,475, including 497 Hindus. The bazar contains some sixty 
shops and is covered. The houses are made of roughly hewn 
logs into which are let uprights at intervals of about a foot. 
These are connected by short pieces of wood and the inter- 
stices are filled with wet earth both inside and outside. The 
roofs aie flat and the bdyirs or windsails in them facing 
south-west provide both light and air. Indeed the absence 
of windows is very remarkable. ; ; ,y 

There are three mosques, that known as the J&mi Masjid 
was built by Jam Mir Khan. There is a school containing 
about 50 boys. 

The nidbai building includes a post office and thdna . 
There is a rest-house for Europeans on the south of 
the town. The water-supply is from wells and is of good 
quality. 

The imports consist chiefly of cloth and rice and the 
exports of oilseed and mu?? g. The trade is chiefly retail. 
There are a few artisans, blacksmiths, potters, etc., and 
the inhabitants of the district consider shoes and sandals 
made by the Uthal mochis of particularly good quality. 
They are generally embroidered in silk by hand. 
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The Welpat nidbat is the most northerly of all nidbats 
in Las Bela. It is surrounded on the north, east and west 
by hills, on the east it includes the western slopes of the 
Mor hills. The boundaries have never been defined. That 
on the north is disputed between the Las Bdla State and the 
Mengal and Bfzanjau tribes of the Jhalawan country, the 
State claiming that the boundary runs from the Kanrach 
pass to the B&ran or Barah pass. On the west the lower 
slopes of the Hala Range form the boundary, whilst on the 
east the watershed of the Mor hills divides the Welpat nidbat 
from Kanrach. To the south lie the nidbats of Sbeh-Li&ri 
and Uthal which are divided from Welpat by an imaginary 
line running from west to east, some two miles south of Mdn- 
gia to a point a little south of Pir Tiara whence it extends 
along the Piprani torrent to Gora at the foot of the Mor hills. 

With the exceptions of the slopes of the Mor hills, the 
nidbat consists of a level plain sloping gently from north to 
south, the highest point in the cultivated area being Bakh- 
shu Bket, 800 feet above sea level, and the lowest Mangia, 
190 feet. The centre of the nidbat is well cultivated. Be- 
tween M&ngia, Pxr Tiara and Garior there is a good deal of 
jungle. On the east and west, the prevailing features are 
stony tracts covered with IcancUri (Alhagi maurorvm, the 
camel thorn) and cactus. 

As has been already mentioned, the possession of the 
mountainous country to the north is disputed and the only 
hill range which need be mentioned here is the Mor hills 
whose north-western slopes are included in the nidbat. A 
full description of the Mor hills has been given elsewhere. 
In the Welpat nidbat its highest points are Kihfir 4,228 feet 
and Junrer 4,671 feet. The range is crossed by passes of 
the same name* 

The Porali is the principal river flowing through the 
nidbat. Its tributary, the Kud, joins it a mile or two west of 
Gador under the name of the Ktinki. The Kullari and Gajri, 
which have their source in the Mor hills, are also worthy 



of mention. The Por&li has a permanent flow of water at 
Wei pat proper and the Kud near Mar Gadrani, but the 
Kullari and Gajri are merely mountain torrents. The Unaro 
and Naragare channels taking off from the Porali and irrigat- 
ing considerable areas with flood water. The town of Bela 
lies on the banks of the latter stream. 

The soil is generally good and produces fine crops. It Soil* 
consists, for the most part, of loam lying on a stony strata. 

It needs no manuring as the silt brought down by the river 
floods is constantly adding new organic matter to the surface 
and increasing its productiveness. 

The climate of Welpat is, on the whole, hotter than that Climate, 
of other nidbats of the State which lie nearer the sea coast. 

In summer the heat is excessive, the day temperature vary- 
ing from 108° to 118° F. To catch the sea breeze, nearly all 
houses are provided with windsails made of wattle and 
mud, which conduct the breeze into the interior of the 
houses. 

At the time of the ripening of the lchaHf crop, i.e., in 
October, much malarial fever is prevalent ; and in winter 
pneumonia occurs, often causing considerable mortality. At 
this time of the year the day temperature varies from 76° 
to 58° F. 

The chief artery of communication in the nidbat is Commumea* 

^ „ hons. 
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Welpat nidbat is chiefly a revenue officer and is in charge 
of the distribution of the permanent irrigation water. In 
executing these duties he is subordinate to the fcahsildar. 
He is also responsible for the care of cattle pounds, but does 
not exercise any criminal or civil powers. Revenue collec- 
tions in grain are taken direct to the tahsildar of Bdla. 
Transit dues (sung) are collected at Bela, thana Thappi, in 
the north of the nidbat , and at Naka Jhau on the road from 
Kolwa. The Jam and the Wazir generally dispose of criminal 
and civil cases from this area. The sepoys of the Bela thdna 
also assist in the general arrangement for the security of the 
country. 

The population of Welpat may be estimated at about 
15,600 souls ; 8,200 males and 7,400 females. A feature of 
the population is the number of Brahui nomads who have 
migrated to the head of the Welpat plain and are now 
gradually settling down as cultivators. They are principally 
Bizanjaus and Men gals; and in 1901 numbered about 3,200. 
The Runjhas are the most numerous indigenous tribe in the 
Vii&bat. They number nearly 3,700 souls anti are the best 
cultivators in the State. Next in numbers are the Gradras, 
who are servile dependants. Jamofcs are also numerous. 
The Sihans and Gadors may also be mentioned. . All the 
Hindus live in Bela. 

A distinguishing feature of Welpat is the number of 
mud-built villages which characterise the landscape. In other 
parts of the State the inhabitants live, for the most part, in 
mat huts. There are 25 permanent villages in the nidbat. 

Owing to the facilities for irrigation afforded by the 
flood and permanent water of the Porali river, the Welpat 
nidbat is the most fertile in the State, and is, on the whole, 
well cultivated. For revenue purposes, it is divided into 19 
villages, locally known as dhoras . The most important of 
these areas are Welpat proper, Kishari, Kathor, Narag, 
Sinjari, Unaro, and Dhanda. The whole of Kishari, the east 
of Welpat proper, and the little village of Kanar are the only 
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villages possessing permanent irrigation. There is a single 
Imre 2 near Kanar, the water of which joins with that 
of the Porali before irrigating Kanar. The remainder of 
the land depends almost entirely on floods from the Porali 
for its cultivation and on the numerous hill torrents which 
pour down from the surrounding hills. There is a little 
well cultivation with Persian wheels and the proximity of 
the water to the surface augurs well for its extension. 

The greater portion of the land is subject to the pay-» 
ment of revenue in the shape of either one-third or one- 
fourth of the produce. The Jam possesses private lands at 
Kanar, Welpat proper, and Kishari, which are cultivated by 
tenants, half the produce being paid to the Jam. The revenue- 
free grants are insignificant and are held chiefly by Jamots, 
Saiads, Shahoks, and Riinjhas. 

The total revenue of the nidbat , excluding transit dues 
(sung), amounts to about Rs. 4,700 per annum. 

The principal crop of the year is the Icharif or vas as it is 
locally called. This crop consists chiefly otjudri and mung ; 
some sesame and cotton are also sown. Rice is cultivated 
on land subject to permanent irrigation. The principal rabi 
or vcondo crop is mustard ( sarik ); some little coriander is 
also produced. The agricultural stock consists of bullocks 
and a few sheep and goats. Camels are kept but are not so 
numerous as in some other nidbats . 

There is more tree growth in Welpat than elsewhere in 
the State. The trees are chiefly babiU (acacia)* 

Among garden crops may be mentioned a considerable 
cultivation of onions. Spinach , radishes and brinjals, etc., are 
also grown for sale in Bela ; also sugarcane, known locally 
as knmdnd . The Jam possesses three gardens, all of which 
lie to the north of Bela, at Si njari, Welpat proper and 
Kishari. That at Sinjari is the largest and the only one 
containing flowers. The fruit trees consist of mangoefe, dates, 
olives, jdmun, tamarinds and plantains. In the Sinjari 
garden is the burying place of the Jams of Bela* 
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Agriculture is the only industry of importance. Little 
trade is done outside Bela and there are no other arts or 
manufactures deserving mention. 

Bela is the capital town of the Las Bela State and is 
the seat of administration. To the ancients it was known 
as Armael, Annabel, or Arm&bil* The exact orthography of 
the name cannot be established with certainty. In native 
histories, Bela is mentioned not merely as Bela but as Kara 
Bela, and it is a question, therefore, whether the modern Bela 
lies on the site of the ancient town or whether the ancient 
( city is not represented by some of the other old mounds in 
the country, notably Khairo Kot or Khaira Bdla in the 
1 Sheh-Liari nidbaL Annabel was taken by Rai Chach during 
his expedition to Makran, about 631 A.D., and later on by 
Muhammad bin Q&sim on his march from Makran to DebaL 
The Tuhfat-ul-Rirdm tells us that Thai, the Kalhora, cap- 
tured Bela from the Grujars on his way from Makran to Sind 
and that his son, Bahliil, built a fort there. 

In 1892, Sir Robert Sandeman died here and was buried 
in a little garden to the south of the town, a quiet resting 
place in the midst of the country for which he did so much. 
The tomb, which is of granite and white English marble, is 
placed beneath a dome erected by the Jam and is surrounded 
by a garden. The marble bears the inscription : — 

IN LOVING MEMORY 

Colonel Sir Robert Groves Sandeman, K.C.S.1.,B.S.C., 
Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan and Agent 
to the Governor-General 

Born at Perth, Scotland, 25th February, 1835. 

Died at Lus Beyla, Baluchistan, 29th January, 1892. 

He died, as he bad lived, in the discharge of his duty. 

“ Fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

The town lies between 26° 14' N., and 66° 19' E., on 
lightly elevated ground on the banks of the Narag channel 

*For a full description ol tlie various iiameTsee KUiot’s History of 
India * Yol. I, page 364. 
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leading from the Por&li river. The latter river lies at a dis- 
tance of about miles to the west. It is unwalled and con- 
sists of some four or five hundred mud huts. The streets are 
tortuous, narrow and dirty. Besides the main bazar, there is 
a quarter known as Id Pirh lying on the west. The bazar con- 
tains about 100 shops. The Jam’s palace is at the north 
side of the town and is enclosed by a wall with a fortified 
gateway. Bdla is the residence of the Wazfr and the fcahsild&r. 

The town contains 20 mosques, the principal of which is 
called the JdmiM asjid, and was constructed by Jam Mi'r Khan. 
The other mosques are merely uninteresting mud buildings. 

There are two schools where fifty or sixty boys are 
educated. 

The public buildings include a Wazdrat office, tahsil 
and treasury which are situated on the north-west of the 
town. Here there is also a post and telegraph office, and at a 
short distance the hospital. The jail lies to the east and the 
ihdna in the centre of the town. There is a furnished rest- 
house for Europeans on the south near the Sandeman B&gh. 

The water-supply of the town is obtained from wells. 

The population numbers 4,183 and consists chiefly of 
Gadras, or servile dependants, and 3 56 Hindus. The remain- 
der consists largely of persons in the service of the State. 

The Military Police and State troops are quartered in 
good lines near the jail. 

The arrangements for the conservancy, as well as for the 
protection of the town, are in the hands of a thdwiddr. 
Watch and ward is carried out by men known as chaukis, 
and a party of State troops is also stationed at the ihdna* 

The conservancy establishment of eight sweepers is 
supervised by the Hospital Assistant. 

The principal import business of Bdla is in cloth and 
rice; oilseeds, ghi, and wool are exported. 

Among industries may be mentioned crochet work ( chile - 
han kdv). Black-smiths, carpenters, potters, gold-smiths and 

dyers are also to be found. 
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List of Revenue, Agricultural and Shepherds’ terms. 


Vernacular. 


Explanation. 

Abhiin , . 

9 • . ■' 

Ears o£ judri in which grain has formed. 

Ad 

® • 

Land irrigated and ready for ploughing* 

Agato . . 

9 9 

An early crop. 

Bandh . , 

9 9 

A big dam. 

Bann 

0 0 

Embankment. 

Bani or Pokh 

• Q 

Cultivation. 

Ba Sfri Pokh 

* * 

To sow after second ploughing. 

Biit andain 

* ® 

Mung plant when in flower. 

Baziar . . 

W » 

Tenant. 

Bandhanri or diina 
bandi. 

Appraisement. 

Bhalle . , 

* * 

A good crop. 

Bharanrin 

• • 

To irrigate. 

Bhilaro * . 

• i 

To graze camels in sarson crop to help 
its growth. 

Bhittar Bhanjanr 

9 9 

To crush clods after ploughing. 

Bhui 

9 9 

Wages for grazing animals. 

Bijjanri . . 

« « 

Sowing seed. 

Bob. a ® 


Judri chaff. 

Bari .. 

• • ■ 

Revenue-paying land. 

Buthion,. 


Small stalks of a judri crop that has 
been cut. 
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List of Revenue, Agricultural and Shepherds’ terms 
— (continued). 


Vernacular. 

Explanation, 

Charo . . 

A small heap of juari chaff. 

Dhakke Ohhaddanr or 
taranr. 

To harrow a field smooth after plough- 
ing to retain moisture. 

I) h alii haranr 

To clear or winnow grain with a 
wooden implement. 

Dbanrfn 

Land owner. 

Dhngo . , 

Ox. 

Dhanr . . 

block. 

JDharar . . 

Shepherd. 

Dhoro . , 

A nullah. 

Galain . . 

A kind of disease which appears in 
the ears of juari , and blackens the 
corn and renders it tasteless. 

Ganarbadhain 

& 'arson, of which the stalks have formed. 

Ganji , . 

A large heap of juari stalks. 

Gaun , „ . . 

A cow. 

Ghato . . 

A ram. 

Gitto 

Juari * the ears of which have formed, 
but are not visible. 

Goram . . , . 

A herd of cows. 

Guar 

Cowherd. 

Guri badhain 

Juari crop in which stalks have formed. 

Hilri 

A ploughman. 

Har J otanr, Har kan- 
hanr, or kheranr. 

To plough. 

H$k siri pokh 

To sow after first ploughing. 
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List of Revenue , Agricultural and Shepherds ' terms 
— (continued). 


Explanation, 


Huller or moranr . . Treading the ears of corn by bullocks. 

dnam * • Bevenue-free land. 

•• . . A camel-man. 

d ue , , . , Grazing ground. 

^ a da . . , . Dry stalks of mung . 

Kanduh . . . . A share set apart for a pair of bullocks. 

Kanrin . . . . A kind of judri , the corn of which is 

black. 

Karo panri * * Perennial water. 

Katangar . . Ears of judri from which grain has been 

extracted. 

Kerag . « . . A mixed flock but containing more 

goats than sheep. 

Khand or Kir . , A hole made in an embankment by 

water. 

Khar j a badliam . . Young green sarson clinging to the 

ground. 

Kharia andain or Mung plant when sprouting. 

Gliundi badham. 

Kharo M . , Threshing heap. 

Khas • • . . A kind of disease in the mung crop by 

which it grows to a full size, but no 
pods form. 

Kirhi .. Dam thrown partially across a stream. 

Kutti .* .. Mung chaff. 

Lab * « . . Harvesting, 

JLauharanr «. To clear land of shrubs. 
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List of Revenue? Agricultural and Shepherds ’ terms . 
— (continued). 


Vernacular. 

Explanation. 

Lai 

Wages paid to reapers. 

Lassi thi ■ 

The state of sarson when tlxe flower 
has fallen off. 

Layaro . . 

Beaper. 

Luranr . , 

Weeding. 

Luro panri * • 

Mood water. 

Mahoo-au 

A kind of sarson disease when insects 
appear in the pods and destroy the 
grain. 

Maldnri. . 

Second watering after sprouting. 

Mihar . . 

One who looks after buffaloes. 

Mund . . 

Sowing and harvesting seasons of the 
rain crops. 

Or-bharyain 

When the crop is as high as the ridges 
of a furrow. 

Orb 

Second reaping of judru 

Pachhato 

A late crop. 

Pakki . . 

Eipe. 

Pakko ablhm 

Pipe ears of judru 

Pan to gatti 

Embankment put in a channel to raise 
the water to the surface of the land. 

Pakhyaro 

A labourer specially appointed to scare 
birds. 

Pbarat , . 

The ears of mnng or sarson from which 
grain has been extracted. 

Pharajun 

Pods of mung. 

Pbato gitto 

Juaru the ears of which have formed 
and are visible. 
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Lid of Revenue , Agricultural and Shepherds' terms 

— (concluded). 


Vernacular 


Explanation, 


Pokhanr 


Sowing seed. 

Heap of clean grain. 

A water channel. 

A crop watcher. 

Flock of sheep. 

Sheep, v';; 

To sow seed a second time in the same 
moist ground if the first seed fails 
to germinate. 

KJiarif crop. 

llabi crop. 

A herd of camels, 

F ull-sized judri cr o p . 

Open ground where cattle are folded 
at night. 

Granary. 

A thorny enclosure around the field. 


Bakh 


Bakhwal 


Bedhag 


Uthalai Pokhanr 


Vando 




Vathanr 


"Wakhar 
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APPENDIX II.— PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
IN LAS BELA. 

Route I — Karachi to Sonmidni and Bdla. 


Remarks. 


(1) To L oh a rani 
Lang and Levy 
Tracts. 


Karachi to 
Hab Chau- 
ki (1UL) 


lius path joins the mam 
Hab river route through 
the Levy Tracts. 

The path to Kund follows 
the right bank of 
the Hab river. That to 
Gadani turns off at the 
point where the tele- 
graph line crosses the 
Hab. 


(2) To Gadani and 
Kund. 


'his path is little used. 
The Paboni affords the 
best crossing of the 
hills. 


1) To Mdrew.ari 
C h a u k i (8m. 
thence over the 
Amiri. Ha-ji Lakar 
or Paboni pass. 


Naka Kha- 
rari (R.Ii.) 


This is a short cut to 
Uthal and an easy road. 
Tiie stages are Khur- 
k<5ro (IGra.i, Drigo 
{ilm.) and Uthal 
(14m.). 

There is water from 
wells at both Khurkdro 
and Drigo, but that at 
the latter place is in- 
different. 

There are shops at Bala 
near Khurkdro. 


(2) To Uthal, 


There exists a well at 
Ph at, be t ween Li a ri 
and Miami 9 miles from 
Liari and one mile north 
of the road. 


(1) To Ormara via 
Liari and Hinglaj 
(see Hinglaj -Gr- 
in lira road i. 

(2) To Push tab. 
There is one stage 
at Bala or Band- 
Wiadar (5m . ). 
Road good for 
camels 

(3; To Sheikhrajvia 
Phat. A good 


Miani or 
Sonmiani 
(R.H.) 
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Route 1 — Karachi to Sonmidni and Bila — (eontd.) 


Remarks. 


Sheikhraj 


Bn route from a place 
near the Wingoi river' 
a path goes to 6th al via 
Buhar and Hr Sawai. 
There is water at both 
places. 

For road to Kharari vide 
No. 2 above. At Brigo 
the road divides and 
tends eastwards to the 
Paboni pass. Halting 
places at Band-Windar 
(17m.), Mohbar river 
(12m.). 

This path is liable to be 
stopped by floods in the 
Titian branch of the 
Porali river. 


Uthal (R.H.)| 


The path crosses the 
Titian Band. 


This is a difficult road, by 
the Kharari river. The 
first halting place is 
Pir Kambura whence 
path winds between 
mountains in the river 
bed. 


Uthal Wai 


From Pir Mangia, five 
miles north of Uthal, a 
fair weather trade road 
takes off to Pir Tiara, 
where it again joins 
the main road. 


A bad road for loading 
animals via Lak Kihar. 

At Gador this is joined 
by the track from 
Liari (i vide Hinglaj- 
Ormara route). 


I“.s 


Total d 
fcance 
miles. 

Side paths. 

68 


80 

To Kharari Naka or 
Paboni Pass. 


(2) To Sheh (14mA. 


(3) To Liari (12m). 

; 

(4) To Kanrach 

l 

(5) To Shah Bilawal 
and Saruna (see 
caravan route £s r o. 
ii). 

98J 

... 

106J 

To Kanrach 

naj 
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Route 1 — Karachi to Sonmidni and Bila- — (conoid.) 


Stages. 


Remarks. 


(1) Halting place at 
Naka Jhau where there 
are wells. The road is 
good to the top of the 
pass, and was made in 
1888 by Eat Bahadur 
Hit.tu Earn, 


{ 2 ) To Kanrach ( vide 
caravan route No. 
III). 

(3) B61a to Wad and 
Kalat via Bar an 
Lak (vide Jhcila - 
wcm Gazetteer . ) 

(4) Bela to Liariand 
M i aril { vide Hin g- 
laj-Ormara road). 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The first stage of this road lies in the Karachi District. 
The portion in Las Bela was made in 1888 under the orders of 
B. B. Hittu Barn. It is about 7 feet wide and unbridged. Its 
importance is due to the fact, that it is the main route between 
Karachi and the capital of the State. It constitutes also a 
continuation of the main route from Kalat to Wad and Bela. 
Bullock carts have been taken along it, but the usual mode of 
progression is by camel or horse for both which animals it is 
suitable. Between Hab Chauki and Kharari Naka the road 
passes over low hills which are sandy and seamed with water 
courses. Lak Bidok presents no difficulties. Floods constitute 
the principal difficulty on the road as the Hab, Wiudar and 
Kharari have to be crossed. That first named sometimes 
remains in flood for several days, especially in summer. 

Water is plentiful at all stages, but is brackish at Miani 
and Sheikhraj. There are shops at all stages except Waiara 
and Tiara. There are sweepers and chaulu'dars at all the rest 
houses. There is no shelter at Sheikhraj, Waiara and Tiara,. 
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Fodder is obtainable only at Uthal and. Bela. For a supply 
at other places, notice to the local authorities is necessary. A 
small quantity of wood is procurable at all stages. Milk is 
procurable at Miani, Uthal and Bela and meat at Bela. Line 
riders of the Indo-European Telegraph Department are sta- 
tioned at Bawani, Lak Bidok, Amb, Miani or Sonmiarix, Men- 
dhiari, Sheikhraj, and Bahian. 
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Hinqlaj-Obmaba Road. 

Route II Midni to Liuri, Hinglaj, Orm&ra and 
Kalmat. 


Bemarfc 


* This is a short cut usual- 
ly followed by pilgrims, 
to the Hinglaj shrine. 
The intermediate si ages 
are Badho, and (Ilian: 
(or Charani) river. 
Water is obtained from 
wells dug in the river 
beds at these places, 
and there is a little fuel 
| but no other supplies. 


0) To Sbeikhra 
(5 m.). 

(2) To Uthal via 
Titian Band (15m), 

(3) To 0agu (9 m,), 
(4 1 To Shell and 

B&a. 


Bbeh is ten miles and the 
other halting stages are 
Mangia. dO m.i and 
Bela «8 m.i. There is a 
shop at Shell and water 
and wood are procur- 
able. After rain this 
track is impassable. 


Kandewa r i 
or Th/ma 
Kan Barar. 


A halt may be made at 
Nakti (10 m.) instead of 
at Kan Barar or Ivimle- 
wari. From Nakti a 
road runs to Bela via 
Daria K han and another 
via Shell. The latter 
is the usual route fol- 
lowed by persons going 
from Orrnara to Bela. 


Phor Biver 

Ban gal 


Pilgrims 


an, route from 
Phor river to Sangai 
generally make a do- 
tour to the Chandra 
Cup or Bufcan on the 
south of the road. 
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Route 11 Midni to Litiri, Hinglaj, Ormara and 
Kcdmat. 


Remarks. 


Hinglaj is about 12 miles 
from Agor. Caravans 
bound for Hinglaj gene- 
rally halt at Agor and 
take a few camels for 
conveyance of their 
party up the Ilingol 
river to the point from 
which the Miugol hill 
is ascended. 


(2) To Kund and 
Ilingol Bandar. 

< 3 ) To Jhau- 

(4) To Chambur in 
Kolwa. 

(5) To Ormara via This track is seldom or 

Marian river. never now used. 


This is a path lit for load- 
ing camels. 


Kundraeh 
Malan 
Buzi'Lak < 
Juki. 
Sarbatt 
JBallara 
Ormara 


13 1 22 
9 131 

23 154 To Chambur Kal&fc 
in Ivolwa. 

18 172 
S 180 
13 193 


Gar uki 

Basel 

Kalmafc 


GENEBAL DESCRIPTION. 

This is only a track and is chiefly used by pilgrims to 
Hinglaj. The telegraph officials in charge of the Indo- 
European line also traverse it. As far as Agor, it is the 
route which was probably followed by Alexander after leaving 
the Indus valley and local tradition asserts that Muhammad 
bin Quasim and the Arab invaders traversed it on their way 
to India. 

From Miani to Agor and from Ballara to Ormara the 
path passes through open country. Mud swamps are tra- 
versed between Miani and Phor ; between Phor and Agor 
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the ground is sandy, as it is also west of Ballara. Prom 
Agor to Ballara the going is through hills and the Buzi Lak 
and Haran Bahi (Ass’s path) are crossed. The Biv/A pass has 
been made fit for animals of burden by the Indo-European 
telegraph officials. 

The rivers crossed are the Porali, Phor, Ilingol, and 
Maneji. When in flood these rivers prevent all progress. 
Bain also renders the going throughout all the eastern 
portion of the route difficult. The water at all places, except 
Agor, Jaki and Sarbatt, is obtained from wells which would 
have to be deepened for a large party. Except at Agor the 
quality everywhere is indifferent. 

The only place at which fodder is procurable without notice 
is Liari; fuel and all kinds of supplies can also be procured 
at this place. Small quantities of fuel in the shape of 
bushes and tamarisk can be obtained in the vicinity of 
all stages. As there are shops only at Liari, Ormara and 
Sangal, the latter a small one, supplies of all kinds have to be 
carried. 

Liari and Ormara are the headquarters of niabats . There 
are thdnas at these places and also Kan Barar or Kandc- 
warL Line-riders of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment are stationed at all stages except Phut and Agor and 
also at Nakbi, Iladiwari, and Bhal. 
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Shah Bilawal Road. 

Route 111—Vthal to Shah Bilawal and S&rtina- 


* For route to Uthal see Route 1. Bela Road, 


Stages, 

Intermedia t e 
distance in 
miles. 

Total distance j 
in miles. I 

Side paths. 

Remarks, 

* Uthal to 
Dhirjo. 

3 

3 




Karan 

12 

15 

... 


The halting place lies to 
the south of the Naran 
pass which is passed 
en route. 

Sand River... 

8 

23 

... 


The halting place is about 
a mile above the June- 
| tion of the Sand River 
| with the Windar. 


I 


(1) To Karachi 
Paboni pass. 

via 

For both these ro ute s 
see Route IV, Kanrach 
Road. 




(2) To Kanrach 
["■ Bela, 

and 





(3) To Miani 
Pushtab. 

via 

This road follows the 
Windar River. 

Malting places at Push- 
tab (16m.) and Bala 
(14m). Thence to Miani 
14 miles. 

Shall Bila- 
wal or Shell 
Bilal. 

9 

32 

(1) To Karachi 
Amiri tkdna. 

(2) To Hinidan 
Saur. . . - 

via 

via 

See Ilab River route No. 
IV. 

Shu tr ak h 
Nak. 

15 

47 



A path leads to Kangura 
from a point about three 
miles north of Shah 
Bilawal. 

Khardaghar. 

S 

55 

(1) To Wad via 
Samotri R, 

the 

For details see Jhalawcm 
Gazetteer. 

Bunina tkdna 

10 

65 



For details of routes to 
and from Sariina see 
Hab River route in this 
volume- and also the 
Jhalawdn Gazetteer* 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

This is the main artery of communication running from 
west to east in the Las Bela State. Uthal lies on the main 
Bela road and is, therefore, easily reached. 

Between Uthal and Saruna there are three passes, the Naran 
pass over the Mor hills, the Ghar pass near Shah BiMwal over 
the Pab Range and the Zen pass over the Chgpar hill between 
Khardaghar and the Saruna Valley. All three passes are 
traversable by laden camels. 

The going in a few places is slippery for horses, but is not 
otherwise difficult. There are good springs with a plentiful 
supply of water at Dhirjo, Naran, Sand, Shah BiMwal and 
Khardaghar and water in the Samotri at Sliutrakh Nak. Enel 
is procurable at all stages, but should be collected beforehand 
for large parties. In ordinary years, hill grass can be collected 
as fodder at short notice. In dry years, a sufficient supply of 
fodder would be a difficulty. There are no shops en route but 
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Route IV — Levy Tracts or Hah River Route ( Pathdnwdt ) 
Karachi to Hinid&n , Lak Philsi and Khuzddr . 


Karachi to 
Mangah- 
pir or Mag* 
garpir. 


10 20 fl) To Hab Chauki The first two stages lie 

(vide Route I). in the Karachi District 
but at Lang Lohar&ni 
camp may be pitched 
either in British terri- 
tory or across the Hab 
River in the Levy 
Tracts. 

(2- To Uthal via Ku- This is a footpath only, 
raro pass. Stages at Mohbar river, 

Windar river and 
Drigo, 

(3) To Shah Bilawal 
via Amiri thdna . 

6 26 

9 35 (1) To Shah Bilawal 

via Amiri. 

13 43 (1 1 To Siiah Bilawal 

via Saur. 

10 53 

11 69 (1) To Seh wan. 

14 83 (1) To Saruna ... The track goes via Ari 

Pir. It is passable for 
laden camels, but the 
ascent over the Khiini 
hills presents some 
difficulty, 

'2) To Tando Rahim 
Khan via Bahlur. 

17 100 li To Seh wan and 
Dadu Stations N. 

W. Railway, via 
Musefari Lak and 
Tando Rahim Khan 

(2 To Saruna thdna An easy road. For roads 
via Trepori pass. to and from Saruna see 
Jhalaibdn Gazetteer, 

16 116 (I s To Tando Ra- 
him Khan via Lak 
Roll el 

9 125 (1 > To Tando Ra- 
him Khan via Lak 
Pbiisi, 

(2) To Khuzdar via For details of the route 
Mahri, and the see Jhalaman Gazetteer, 
Khidrdni country. 


ram 


Kila 

Dinga 

Hinidan 


Lad&uk 

Durdji 

Diwana 


Kotiro 


Jabal Khan- 
ka-got. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

This route was at one time much used by caravans travel* 
ling from Kandahar, Kalat and Ivhuzdar to the coast, and 
hence it became known to the inhabitants of the Levy Tracts as 
the Pathani Wat (the PatKin road). Owing, however, to the 
popularity of Miaul or Sonmiani as a seaport in former days, 
this route never appears to have been able to compete with 
the Kokin Wat, the route which ran from M.iani to W ad ? 
Kalat and thence to Kandahar. 

The road after passing Lak Phusi enters the Jha-lawan 
country and a full description of it will be found in the 
Gazetteer of that district. 

Since the construction of the North Western Railway in 
Sind and the advent of the Pax Britannic a, much of the traffic 
in gM, wool and dwarf palm (pish) which formerly passed down 
the valley of the Hab from the grazing grounds of the Pab 
Range to Karachi, has been diverted eastwards towards Sind, 
passing over Lak Phiisi, Lak Rebel and Lak Garre to Tando 
RahihipKMn and other marts. 

Up to Lak Phiisi, the Levy Tracts route may be described 
as easily practicable for loaded animals. The crossing of the 
Hab river at Lang Loharani is easy, but liable to be stopped by 
foods. The country between Lang Loharani and Hinidan is 
a good deal cut up by ravines, which, however, are not difficult 
to negotiate. Between Dinga and Hinidan, the Hab has to be 
crossed three times. North of Hinidan the road leaves the 
Hab and skirts the Hamligh hill, but again joins the river near 
Dureji than®. Prom here to Lak Phusi thdna there are no 
difficulties. 

Near Diwdna thdna a route of some importance goes vis , 
Ari Pfr to the Sanina valley and at Kotiro a cross road from ; 
Banina and the bill country between Saruna and Wad crosses 
the Trepori and Musefari passes and goes to Tando Rahim r 
Khan in Sind via Lak Garre. This route is much frequented 
and the number of camels passing along it is reckoned locally ‘ 
at about a thousand a month. Another important side route ;; 
:t$ and from Sind runs via Lak Phusi and muck of the traffic : 
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from Sind to Wad passes by this road and onward through 
Ujatho and Mahri. 

In dry seasons, fodder would be a difficulty for large par- 
ties, but in ordinary years fuel and fodder are abundant. No 
other supplies are obtainable except at Mangah Pir and Bahlur 
near Diwana than a so it is advisable to carry them. Water is 
obtainable in plenty from pools in the river at all places except 
Eotiro where it sometimes runs short in the hot weather. 

The portion of the route from Lang Loharani to Dinga 
lies in the Bandija country crossing the Hab, the Bikkak and 
Chhutta country is 'traversed up to JDureji, Diwana and 
Kotfro lie in the Barija and Jama'll country and northward 
the route [traverses the Khidrani country. The latter are a 
branch of the Zahri tribe of Kalat, 
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APPENDIX III.— SCHEDULE OF TRANSIT 
DUES LEVIED IN THE STATE. 


Articles. 


Bemarks. 


I.— Sung levied on exports. 

(a) From Bdla to Karachi. 

Sarskaf (mustard 

Judri and mmg ... 

Sesame itirr) 

Sdkar 

GM, honey and oilf 

Wool 

Oil-cakes, cotton-pods and 
onions. 

Bones ... 

Water-melons 

Melons, yarn, cotton, gum, 
antimony, man, jowdl , gugal 
(bdellium), vessels <pld) and 
sundries. 

Khar 


Per maund. 


0 3 0 Per camel load, 


Per rupee ad valorem 


0 4 0. ! Per camel load. 
0 2 0 | Per donkey load 
0 3 0 I Per camel load. 


Ashes ... 

Cow hide, large 
Bo. small 
Coat hide, large 
Bo. small 
Sheep hide, large 
Bo. small 


piece, 


* A dun 9i weighs about 15 maunds. 

Khsrl.<nf dU ‘ y ■ * ei “ r * ea 011 «»»« *rfcicl»« when exporUd from Btb to JWu mi 
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Articles. 

Bate. 

Bemarks. ' 

Camel, horse, "bullock, mule 

Rs, a. p. 


0 0 6 

Per rupee ad valorem. 

and donkey —On sale of. 


Sheep or goat Do. 

0 2 0 

Per head. 

Kids and lambs 

0 10 

Do. 

(b, Exports from Las Bdla State 



to Karachi via Kanrach. 



Wool ... 

2 0 0 

Per camel load. 

Ghi ... 

2 4 0 

Per maund. 

Wool ... 

1 0 0 

d Per camel load. Exported 
V from Andji and Wad 

"G'M v ... ... ... 

10 0 

J through Las Bdla 

State. 

Cow hide, large ■ ... 

o a o 

Per piece. 

Do. small ... 

0 1 6 

Do. 

Goat hide, large ... 

0 2 0 

Do. 

Do. small ... 

o 1 0 

do. ; |gs 

Sheep hide, large ... 

0 1 0 

Do. 

Do. small ... 

0 0 6 

Do. 

Sheep and goats 

0 2 0 

Per head, 

Lambs and kids ... ... 

0 10 

Do. 

(c) Exports from Barari to Bdla, 
Uthal, Somniani and 
Liari. 



Ghi, homy and oil ... 

{d) Exports from the town of 

18 0 

Per maund. 

Bela to other places in 
the State. 



Tobacco, piece-goods, grain, oil- 

0 0 8 

Per rupee ad valorem * 

cakes, eotton*pods, onions 
and sundries. 

(e) Exports from Bdla to Porali 
and Laksar. 


Piece-goods 

10 0 

Per cent ad' valorem. 

Grain v \,. 

0 0 8 

Per rupee Do, 


18 0 

Per maund. 

Liquors 

5 0 0 

Do. 
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Articles. . 

Kate. 

Ee marks. 


■ ■■■ks. a. p 


Sundries ... 

0 0 6 

Per rupee ad valorem • 

11. —Sung levied on imports. 

(a) From Karachi to Bela 

Intoxicating drugs 

15 0 0 

Per cent ad valorem , 

Liquors Ml 

31 8 0 

Per rnaund. 

Sundries, dates, etc. 

10 0 0 

Per cent ad valorem * 

Grain ... 

6 4,0 

Do. 

Cotton piece-goods and silk ... 

5 0,0 

Bo. 

Tobacco (black) 

4 0 0 

her maund. 

Tobacco (Mastung) ... 

3 0 0 

Bo. 

Snuff ... 

20 0 0 

Do. 

Bates imported by sea . : 

7 8 0 

Per cent ad valorem , 

(fi) Imports from Karachi into 
Las Bdia State via Kan- 
rach. 



Piece-goods ... ' 

5 0.0 

Per Do. ad valorem « 

Crain ... 

6 4 0 

Do. 

Bates and sundries 

!~* 

O 

o 

o 

Bo. 

Tobacco ( black) ... 

4 0 0 j 

Per maund. 

Tobacco (Mastung) 

3 0 0 1 

Do. 

(e) Imports , from Karachi via 
Kanrach, re-exported to 
Khurasan, Aneji and 
Wad. 



Piece-goods, dates and sundries 

2 8 0 

Per camel load. 

¥) imports from Karachi on 
exportation to Khurasan 

6 ura, Porali, Wad and 
Kal. 

Piece-goods and silk 

2 8 0 

1 Do. 

Sundries ... 

1 0 0 

Bo. 
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Articles, 


Remarks. 


(e) Imports from Karachi, on 
re-exportation to Jhau, 
Mashfcai, Kohva, Panjgur, 
Kcch, etc. 

Piece-goods, tobacco and sun- 
dries. 

(/) Imports from Khurasan, on 
exportation to Karachi 


Per cent ad valorem , 


Per maundi 


Ghi and honey 

JoivdU man and sundries 

(g) Imports from Jhau, Kolwa, 
Panjgur, Kech, Barari, 
Kud and Khurasan, etc., 
into the State. 

Wheat, barley and rice {chohha 

sari a 

Tobacco ... 


Per camel load, 


Per rupee ad valorem , 


Per rupee ad valorem* 
Per matmd. 

Per rupee ad valorem « 
Per pat. 

Per rupee ad valorem . 
Per camel load. 

Per donkey load. 

Per rupee ad valorem . 
Per camel load. 


Pomegranates, seeds or rind ... 
Dates in pat 

Dates mhumb and other kinds 
not in pats . 

Dates ... ' A. 


Jo wiif awl marl 


Melons and water-melons 


Per matmd, 


Per camel load, 


Per donkey load, 


Per maund, 


Bones 


Per cent ad valorem. 


Intoxicating drugs 
Liquors 

Antimony, gum, gugal (bdel 
Hum), sundries. 

Cow-hide, large 


Per bottle, 


F er rupee ad valorem , 
Per piece. 
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Articles. 


Kemarks, 


Goat-hide, large ... 

Bo. small ... 

Sheep-hide, large ... 

Bo. small... 

Camel, horse, mule, donkey an< 
buffalo. On sale of - 

Sheep and goat— Bo. 

Bo. young 

Vi) Imports from Poraii, Lak- 
sar and G ura on exporta- 
tion to Karachi. 


piece, 


Per rupee ad valorem , 


Per head, 


Per mannd, 


Ghi and honey 

Joicdl , mari, gum and 
mony. 

Bones ... 

Sheep and goats, young 
Sheep and goats ... 
Mattings 

Cow hide, large ... 

Bo. small .... 

Coat hide, large ... 

Bo. small ... 

Sheep hide, large ... 

Bo. small .. 

(i) Imports from Jhau oi 
port-ation to Karachi, 
■VV-ool, gM and grain 

(On all other articles su 
levied at the Bdla ratAe 


Per rupee ad valorem ■ 
Per maund. 


Per head, 


Per rupee ad valorem , 
Per piece 


Per cent ad valorem 
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Articles. 


•Rates of sung prevalent 
in the Levy Tracts. 


Per camel load. 


Live stock ("Oats leaving the 


illdqa for sale). 
Piece-goods and sundries 
Grain 


Green wood 
.Mustard 

Wood from Kalafc territory .. 
Grass ... 

Honey ... 

Gugal (bdellium) ... 

Wool from Wad and Khurasan 
Mung ... 

Sesame (tzrr) 

Sacks ... 

Cow-hide 
Goat-hide 
Sheep-hide 
Camel, On sale of— 

Horse — Ho. 

Bullock or cow* On sale of— 
Donkey 

IV . — Sung levied at Ormara. 

A.— Imports, 

(£) Imports by land. 

Tobacco ... . ' 


Per raaund, 


piece, 


Per maund, 




ft 

■» 
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Articles. 


Dates and grain from K6ch 
Panjgur and Kolwa. 


• er camel load, 
consists of 2 arnnts 
to tlm Slate an 
atnias per load pai 

the contractor. 

Vr donkey load 
caravan ivnsiatim 
ntd‘ less than 4 
Leys pays 4 annas 
load extra as mil hi. 


Dates from Panjgur 


Liquors ■ 
Dwarf jrnlm leaves 


1 bundle per cam. 
0 Per bag. 

: One tenth in kind, 


Sundries consisting of me 
w&ter-melcms, dwarf ■ 
and dwarf palm fruit 
wild berries. 

Imports from Karachi, Bor 
and other places* 


h r ,f eMt ad valorem, 
*?: a .H- 0 Per cent are 
wided to the original 
value of goods and duty 
is levied on the total. 


Imports into Ormara intended 
for re-exportation to Kolwa 
and other adjoining districts. 

O ^Pif 0 i 0d t importfidb y Mi5d 

and Buioch traders 

(it) Imports by sea. ’ 

Imports from foreign countries, 

Grain imported by Mdd and 
Baloeh traders 
Bice {bit am and sanchu) 

Do. {baMwali and red) 

B.«— Exports. 

Exports by traders to foreign 
countries. ■ i 


5 0 0 Per cent ad valor 


4 ® 0 l er cent ad valorem 

va ut' ru goods c-tlci; 
ted at rates given in \ 
,-rt A ^winexedacliedule* 

5 0 0 Per eentadvahrm.- 

0 10 0 Per camel load. 
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■ . 

Articles. 

Rate. 

Remarks. 


Rs. a. p. 


Fish, purchased in Ormara and 
exported to Panjgur, Kolwa, 
Jhau, etc. 

0 6 0 

Per donkey load, and 
also 6 annas per don- 
key load as ndibi. 

Goods from Kolwa and Jhau 
imported into Ormara and 
re-exported. 

18 0 

Per cent ad valorem on 
value of goods calcula- 
ted at rates given in the 
annexed schedule, 

Salt ... 

2 8 0 

Per cent ad valorem on 
value calculated at 8 
annas per bag. 

C. — Purchases, etc., in 
Ormara. 


GM % purchased by traders from 

0 10 

Per rupee ad valorem . 

JVleds and JBaloch at Ormara, 


Wool, goat hair, gunny bags 
and ghi purchased from indi- 

0 10 

Do. Do. 

viduals other than traders. 



Do. do. 

purchased from merchants. 

5 0 0 

j Per cent ad valorem. The 
value is calculated at the 
following rates: wool 
and goat hair at 1 anna 
per Ormara maund ; ghi 
Es. 4 per Ormara maund; 
and gunny bags at 1 
anna per bag. 

On every zima boat. Of 
this Rs. 4 are paid to 
the contractor, 8 annas 
to the M£d motabar and 
8 annas as ndibi. 

Fish, caught by Arabs on the 
coast. 

5 8 0 

Goods purchased by traders 
from t, he ad joi ni ng* districts. 

5 0 0 

Per cent ad valorem. 

Sale of salt among merchants 

0 2 0 

Per bag. 

Fish, purchased by traders from 
Daman known as Gdli- Wall : — 



(i) Purchased at the coast... 

! 0 2 0 

r : :-- 

Per 100 fish in addition 
to sung. 

(ii) Purchased at Ormara 
market. 


Assessed at one-tenth in 
kind and valued at 
market rate plus one 
rupee jJer 100 fish. The 
amount is recovered in 
cash, . 


Note 1. — Goods re-exported to other parts of the State or to adjoining districts are 
charged a further duty of 6 pies in the rupee ad valorem. 

Note a,— In addition to the prescribed rates which are levied on exports and 
imports, a tax < \haq-i~ndka ) of Ks. 1-6-6 and Its. 1-4-0 per cent ad valorem is levied on 
all imports and exports respectively, at N£k& Kharari., from the merchants. 
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Schedule of rates prevalent in Orrndra for valuation of arti- 
cles on which Sung is realised on exportation. 


Articles* 

. Hate. 

Remarks. 



Hs. a, p. 


Mats f sadra top) 


1 12 0 

Per 20 pieces. 

Do. (sadra nadam) 


4 0 0 

Do. 

Do. large (sadra oth) 

v ■ ... 

7 0 0 

Do. 

Dwarf palm bags (kapdt) 

y ; 

10 o 0 

Per 100 bags. 

Kampu , galuot pishh fish 


4 0 0 

Per 100 fish. 

JRanji % mvshko, pindali , 

kun t 

1 8 0 

Do 

bomba l or cMncha fish. 




Rotten fish 

... 

7 8 0 

Per bundle. 

Kirr fish 

... 

15 0 0 

Per 100 fish. 

Kara ox soli ... . 

; . ... 

7 3 0 

Do. < : 11 

Salmon or kulgun fish 

■ ' ... '■ 

5 0 0 

Do, Bill 

Pisant fish 

... 

1 2 0 0 

Do. 

Wool 

... 

2 0 0 

Per Ormara maimd. 

Goat hair 

... 

O 

<M 

O 

Do. 

Cotton 


0 8 0 S 

Do. 

Bones 

... 

O 

tO 

o 

Do. 

Goat-hide 

... 

0 6 0 

Per piece. 

Cow-hide 

1 ... 

2 0 0 | 

Do, 

Dwarf palm fruit ... 

— 

2 0 0 

Per gunny bag. 

Pdga# (fish) fins ... 

... 

o 

o 

Per Ormara maund. 

Mdnju do. fins and tail 

/ ... 

10 0 0 

Do* 

Ptshk do. fins ... 

... 

O 

o 

r-i 

Do, 

Pdgds do, tail ... 


2 0 0 

Do. 

Galu do. maws 

... 

o 

o 

Do, 

V..;. v : ,, ■" . '■ ■ . ' 
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